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Bnakern DUlrkt at NtMhTwrk^ M, _ ,_, . 

BE IT REMEMBERED. That on the fiSd day of AoflMt, A. 0. IflH^fn tiM 
L. S. 54th year of the Independence of the United States of America. Samuel Kirk- 
ham. of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title of a Book, tbe 
right whereof he claims as author, in the words following, to wit : 

" English Grammar in familiar lectures, accompanied by a Compendium, embracing 
a new syslematick order of Parsing, a new system of Punctuation, exercises in folse 
Syntax, and a System of Philosophical Grammar in notes: to which are added an 
Appendix, and a Key to the iUcercises : desbrned for the use of ScbooM and Private 
Ijearners. By Samuel Kirkham. Eleventh Edition, enlarged and imptoved." In con* 
fbrmity to the act of congress of the United States, entitled " an act for the encouro 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps^ charts, and boolcs, to the authora 
and proprietors of such copies, during the time tlitrein mentioned.** And also tor an 
act entitled ** an act supplementary to an act entitled an act for the eneouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the autliors and pro- 
prietors of such copies, during the times toereiu entioned, and extending the benefits 
tlwreof to th'' arttf'of oaaiguing, engraving, and stebing historical and other prints.** 

FRED. J. BETTS. 
Qerk qf tJU Southern Diatrict of Jfew- York. 



AN ESSAY OX ^L.OCUTION, 

PMXGNZP WOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE X^ARNERS,' 

BY SAMUEL KIRKHAM. 

This work ispublished bjr Robinson, Pratt, & Co. No. 259, Peapl- 
Street, New-Tork — and will soor be sold by most of the Booksellers iii 
Uie Union. 

TlMS Work is mainly designed as a Reading-Book for Schools. In the first part of 
It, th9 pr%neiple» of reading are developed and explained in a scientiiick and practical 
manner, and so familiarly illustrated in their application to practical examples as to 
enable even the Juvenile mind very readily to comprehend their nature and character, 
their design and use, and thus to acquire that hieh degree of excellence, both iu read< 
lag and speaking, which all desire, but to which few attain. 

The last part of the work, contains Setettiona from the greatest masterpieces of 
rhetorical and poetical composition, both ancient and modern.' Many of these selec- 
tions are taken fVom the most elegant and classical American authors — writers whose 
noble productions have already shed an unfoding lustre, and stamped immortality, 
upon the literature of our country .-^In the select part of tlie work, rketorieml marAs 
are also employed to point out the application of the principles laid down in the first 
part. — Tlie very favourable reception of the work by the fMiblick, and its astonishingly 
rapid introduction into schools, since its first publication in 1833, excites in the author^ 
the most sanguine hopes in regard to its future euccesa. 

NOTICES. 
After a careful perusal of this work, we are decidedly of opinion, that it is the only 
jfueeessful attempt of the kind. Tlie rules are eopioas, and tne author's expimattona 
nnd illustrations are happily adapted to the comprehension of learners. No school should 
be witlMut this book, and it ought to find a ^ace in the library of every gentlemaa 
who values the attainment of a just and forcible elocution.— JP»tto6ur^ Mer. Jipril^ 1834. 

Mr. Kirkham has given rules for infleetioqa and emphasis, and has followed them by 
illustrative examples, and these by remarks upon the inflection which he has adopted, 
and the reasons for his preference of one inflection to another— a most admirable plan 
for such a work. Copious examples occur in which all the various inflections and the 
shades of emphasis are distinguished with great aeeuraey and elearaess. The cate- 
chetical appendages of each chapter, give the work new value in a school, and tha 
selections made n>r the exercise of scholars, evince good taste and Judgment. 

17. & QazetUy Phiktdelphiay Sept. 17, 1834* ^ 

The Essay now before as, needs not depend on any former work of its author fbr • 
borrowed reputation : it has intrinsick merits of its own. It lays down principle* 
clearly and concisely. It presents the reader with many new and judicious selections, 
both in prose and poetry ; and altogether evinces great industry, combined with taste 
and ingenuity.— Goarier of Upper Canada^ Yerk^ Ou, 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and judgment of Mr. Kirkham, we have already had occasion to apeak 
in terms of honest praise. His work on Elocution raises him still higher in oar esti- 
mation.— The 4K>ok would be of ereat utility in schools— sudi a one as has long been 
wanted ; and we are glad to see >^ '^ribcoming.—Baltimore Visiter, July, 1833. 

Every fdcility for tea. '"* *^ioeation, which I have so often needed, but never before 
found. IS exactly furnisl. iiis work:— principles are clearly and concisely laid 

down, and are very happily aoapted to the eemprehension of the learner. Thoroughly 
Convinced of its atility, I shall lose no time in introducing it into mv school. 

Hartford, Conn. Aug, 20, 1834. NATHANIEL Wi;;BB. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



It ia wen known that the recommendations which gonorally accompany new bnoVf, 
fcave very little weight with the publick. This is as it should bo, for that work wiiicn 
rests more on its written testimonials, than on its intrinsick merits for support, aft* 
•erts no claims to permanent patrona8(c. But recommendations which analyze the 
merits of a work, and whick ov exhibiting its prominent features in a striking light, 
are calculated to carry conviction to the reader that the system recommended is 
meritorious, the author is proud to have it in his power to present in this volume. 
The following are soitm of the numerous testimonials which he has received, and for 
which he tenders his grateful acknowledgments to those literary gentlemen to whose 
liberality and poUtenoss he is indebte4 for them. More than «ur hundred others 

Cesented to the author, and many of which are equally flattering with these, he 
J not room to insert. 



The feUowing notioe of this werk is extracted (rom the ** Western Review.^ Tloa 
journal is ably conducted by the Rev. Timothy Flint, author of ^ Francis Berrian.'* 
^ Histbry it Geography of the Miss. YaUey," and many other popular and valuable 
works. 

We haid not, at that time, seen Mr. Eirkham's ** Grammar in fiuMiliar LectureE,** 
but have since given it a cursory perusal. If we oompreheod the author's desigut 
it is not so much to introduce new principles, as to render more easy and intelligible 
those which have been long establuhed, and to furnish additional fiicilities to an ac- 
curate and thorough knowledge of our language. In this we think be has been sue* 
eessfuL 

It is to be expected that a modest, tuutssmning writer, on preeentin|( lumself be- 
fore the publick tribunal as an author, wil^ as fiur as consistent with his plan, avail 
faimself of the authority of such as have written well on (he subject before liim. Mr. 
Kirkham has according)^ followed Mc. Murray in the old beaten track of Eogiisti 
writers on grammar, in the general principles ctt the science ; endeavouring, at the 
same time, to avoid whatever appeared to be erroneous or alMurd in the writings of 
that author, and adopting an entirely new arrangement. The most useful mptter 
c<»tained in the treatise of Mr. Murray, is embraced in thu ; but in the definitions 
and rules, it is simplified, and rendered much more intelligible. Though our aiith«ir 
follows Mr. Murray, in the general principles of his wortc, he has, in numerous «n> 
etanoea, differed from him, pursuing a course that appears to be his own, and intro- 
ducing some valuable impi^veraents. 

Among these may be mentioned some additional rules and explanatory notes in 
syntax, toe arraagemeat of the parts of speech, the mode of explaining them, man- 
ner of parsing, manner of explaining some of the pronouns, and the use of a synop- 
■s which presents the essentials ofthe science at one view, and is well calculated 
Co afford assistance to learners. 

In his arrangement of the parts of speech, Mr. Kirkham seems to have endeavour- 
ad to fUlow thi ordtT qf nature ; and weare not able to see how he covld have done 
better. The noun and verb, as beiitf the most imporUnt parts of speech, are first 
explained, and aAerwards those which ar« oonaidered in a secondary and subordi- 
Mie character. By following this order, he has avoided tlie absurdity so common 
amon| authors, of defining tlie minor parts before their principals, of' which they 
were desifned to be the appendages, ana has rauonallv prepared the way for conduct- 
ing the learner by easy advances to a correct view ofthe science. 

In his illustrations of the various subjects contained in his work, our author ap* 

Cean to have aimed, not at a flowery style, nor at the appearance of being learned, 
ut at being understood. The clearness and perspicuity of his remarks, and their 
ap plicat ion to lamilar objects, are well calculated to arrest the attention, and aid the 
understanding, ofthe pupil, and thereby to lessMi the labour ofthe instructor. The 
orinciples of the science ore aimplifiedtand rendered $o petfe^ etuff tf comvr^ 
MMI0II, we should think no ordinary mind, having such help, could find them difli- 
oalt. It is in this particular that the work appears to possess its chiof merit, and on 
dus account it cannot fiul of being preferred to many others. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, in reference to the success of the amiable and 
modest author whose work is before us, that we quote firom the fifth edition. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 24, 1827. 

The foIlpwiQg is firom the pen of a gentleman i^^e Bar, formerly a distuiguishcd. 



to deliver a course of Lectures on English.Graiiimar. To such as fool itvte- 
in acquiring a goncral and practical knowledge o( Vhi« viatV^ vacccub^ >sw 



C * REClDMMBNDATIONS. 




pxteniive knowledce acqnired in one course by hit clua in Pittsburgh, and Uie great 
proficiencj eyinceu by his classes elsewhere, are a demonstration or the utility ami 
superiority of his method of teaching, and a hi^er encomium on lum than I an 
alilo to bestow. ^ 

Tlie principles on which Mr. Kirkbam's **New system of Grrammar** is predica- 
ted, are judiciously compiled, and hanpUy and briefly expressed ; but the grea 
merit ofliis work consists in the lucid illustrations accompanjring the principles, and 
the simple and gradual manner in which it conducts the learner along from step ta 
step through the successiTO stages of Uie science. The explanations blended with 
the tiieory, are addressed to the understanding of the pupil m a manner so fiumliaf^ 
that they cannot fail to excite in him a deep interest ; and whatever svstem is cal 
culated to bring into requisition the mental powers, must, I conceiTe, be prodoctiTo 
of good results. In my humblo opinion, the system of teadung introduced into tlus 
work, will enable a dili|^t pupU to acqaire, without any other aid, a practical 
knowledge of grammar, in len than ont'fourth part of the time usually devoted. 

My views of Mr. Kirkham*s system are thus puUiddy given, with the greater 
pleasure, on account Of the literary empiricisms whkeh luive been to extensively 
practised in many parts of the western country* 

Cincinnati, April 26, 1826. 

From Mr. Blood, Principal of the Chambersbnrgh Academy, Pa* 
Mr. Kirkham, — ^It is now almost twenty years since I became a teacher <^youth« 
9nd, during this period, I have not only consulted all, but have used many^ <^the 
different systems of English grammar that have fidlen in my way ; and, sir, I do 
asBure you, without the feast wish to flatter, that yours fiur exceeds any i have yet 
seen. 

Your arrangement and systematick order of parsing are most excellent ; and ex- 
perience has comuiced me, (having used it, and it only, for the last twdve or thir- 
teen moiltbs,) tkfit a scholar will learn more of the nature and praiciples of our 
language m <m^ fiiarfer, from your system, than in a wfcelt ysor from any other I had 
previously, used* I do, thererore, most cheerfiiUy and earnestly recommend it to the 
pubfiok at largOi and especially to those who, anxious to acquirs a knowledge of our 

uui|uag0, are deitituta of the advantages of an instnicter. ^ 

Toorsivery respectfully, SAMUEL BLOOD. 

Ohambenbori^ Academy, Feb. 12, id2fi. 

From Mr. N. R* Smith, editor of a valuable Bterary jouraal, styled ** The Heflpema*'* 
Mr. Kirkham, 

Sir, I have examined your Lectures on English Grammar with that degree off 
nuhuteness which enables me to jrield my unqinlified approbation of the work as a 
grammatical system* The engaging OMnner m whidi you have explained the ele* 
ments of grammar, uid aoeommodatod them to the capacities of/ouHi, is an ampla 
illustration of the utility of your plan* In addition to this, the ontieal attentkni von 
have pud to an a$uilifUeal aevdopement of granmiatical pnneiples; iirliile it is aici»- 
lated to encourage the perseverance of young students in the mardi ofi m pro v assentg 
is suflUdent, also, to employ the researches of the literary conndsseor. I trust thai 
your valuable compilation will be speedily introduced into schools and acad w niea* 
WiU.r..peC,y.u«. N. R. SMITH. A. M. 

Pittsburgh, March 22, 1826. 

From Mr. Jungmann, Principal of the Frederick Lutheran Academy :— Extract* 
Having carefmly examined Mr. S. Kirkham's new system of" English Grammar 
m fkmiUar Lectures," I am satisfied that the pre-eminent advantages it possesses 
over our common systemsi will soon convince the pubUdc, that it is not one of those 
fbeble efibrts of quackery which have so often obtruded upon our notice. Its deci- 
ded superiority over (M other eyeUme^ consists in adapting the rabject-matter to^ the 
capacity of Uie young learner, and the happy mode adopted of ocmimunicating it to 
his mind in a manner so clear and simple, that he can easily comprehend the nature 
and the application of t)very principle that somes before him* 

In short, aJl the intricacies of the sdence are duddated to eUarlp^l am confident* 
that oven a private learner, of common docility, can, by perusing this s^tem atten- 
JireJj^* acquire abetter practical knowledge of this important branch of literature la 
/4r0» moHtha^ than is orc/inarily obtained m one year. . , , ,, ., . ^,^ 

fTrederick, Md Sept 17 •?23. 



RECOMAIENDATIONS. 

Exiract : from D« Witt Clinton, late Gov. of New- York. 

I ooBfeider the Compendium of English Grammar, by Samuel Kirkham, a work 
dewnring encouragement, and well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of thi 
usefiil maence. DE WITT CLINTON 

Albamr, Sept 2S, 1824. 

New- York, July 29^ 1829. 

& Kiikhitm, Esq. — I hare examined your G rammar with attention, and with a par* 
ticular view to benefit the Institution under my charge. I am fully satisfied, that it 
is the heat form in which Murray's principles have been given to the publick. Tlie 
lectures are ample, and ^ven in so mmi£ar and easy language, as to be readily un- 
derstood, even by a tyro in grammar. 

I feel it due to you to say, that I commenced the examination of your work, under 
« strong prtjudice atfaiMt iL in conseauence of the numerous ** improved systems" 
with which the publidc has been inundated, of late, most of which are by no means 
improvements on Murray, but the productions of individuals whom a ^ littU gram» 
wuar has rendered grammatically insane." My convictions, therefore, are the result 
of invett ig atioiu 

I wish yoo. Sir, success in your publication. 

Bespectfiilly, EBER WHEATON, 

Pr. of Mechanick's Society scnooU 

With the the opimon of Mr. Wheaton respecting Mr. Kirkham's English Gram 
mar, we heartily concur. NATHAN STARK, Pr. Acad. 

(Rev.) JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Newburgh. Aug. 4, 1829. (Rev. ) WM. & HE YER. 

t^Vom die Rev. C. P. Mcllvaino, and others. 

So far as 1 hare examined the plan of grammatical instruction by Samuel B^irk* 
ham, I ain well satisfied that it metis the toant* of elementary echoon in this branch* 
and deserves to be patronized. CHARLES P. McILYAINE. 

Brooklyn, July 9^ 1829. 

We fiilly ooQCur in the abov«. ANDREW HAGEMAN, 

E. M. JOHNSON. 

EXTRACT. 

From the partial examination which I have given Mr. S. Kirkham's English Gram- 
mar, I do not hentate to recommend it to the publick as the beH of the eUua I have 
ever eeen^ and as filling up an important and almost impassable chanm in works on 
grammaUcal science. D. Ii. CARROLL. 

Brooklyn, L. L Jmie 29, 1829. 

We fiilly concur in the foregoing recommendation. B. B. HALLOCK, 

E.KINGSLEY, 
T. 8. MAYBON. 
From A. W. Dodge, Esq. 

New-York, Julj 15, 1829. 

Tlie experience of every one at all acquainted with the business of instruction, 
must have tancht him that the study of grammar, important as it is to every class 
of loamert, is almost invariably a dry and imintoresting study to young beginners, 
and for the very obvious rea8<m, that the systems in general use in the schools, are 
far bgifamd the oomprehennon of youth, and ill adapted to their years. Hence it is, 
that their lessons m tliis department of learning, are considered as toaJb, and it 
comnaitied at all, commitlea to the memory^ wwkimt enlightening their underetand' 
inge ; so that many a pupil who has been mrough the EnsUsh grammar, is totally 
unaccpninted with the nature even of the simplest parts of spe^i. 

The vrovk of Mr. Kirkfaam on grammar, is well calculated to remedy these evils, 
and supi^y a deficiency which has been so long and so seriously felt in the imper- 
fect educatifm (^youth in the elementary knowledge of their own language. By *a 
simple^ familiar, and hicid method of treating the sulgect, he has rendered what was 
be^Mre urksome and unprc^table, pleasing and instructive. In one word, the gram- 
mar of Mr. BSrkham furnishes a dew by which the youthful mind is guided through 
the intricate labyrinth of verbs, nouns, and nronouns ; and the path which has been 
heretofbre so dmsult and uninviting, as to dampen the ardour of youth, and waste 
their anergiee in finiitless attempts to surmount its obstacles, is cleared of these oK« 
BtructSons by this pioneer to the youthful mind, and planted, at every turn, with 
frientUy gmdo-boarde to direct them in the right road. The slightest perusal of the 
work aUuded to, will convince even the most skeptical of the truth of these remarks, 
9nd satisfy every one wIm i» not wedded by prejudice to old rules and fonns, 
that it will meet the want!; oftkr community. ALLEN W. PODGE. 

1* 




6 RECOMUENDATIONS. 

Philadelpliia, Aug. 10, 1829 

Raving for several vears been engaged in lecturing on the science of grammar, 
and^dunnc this period, having thmraughlif UsUd Uie merits of Mr. S. Sirkhan* a 
system of ^ English Grammar in Familiar Lectares" hy using it ;u a text-book tot 
my classes, I take pleasure in giving this testimonial of my cordtal approbation of 
the work. Mr. Kirkham has attempted to improve upon this branon of science, 
dtiefly by unfolding and explaining the principles of grammar in a manner so clear 
and sunple, as to adapt them oompUteljf to the undentandmg of the young learner, 
and by adopting a new arrangement, which enables the pupil to commit the princi- 
ples by a simultaneous application of them to i^ractical examples. The publick may 
rest assured, that ho has been successAil in his attem[>t m a pre-eminent degree, I 
make this assertion under a full conviction that it will be corroborated by every 
candid judge of the science who becomes acquainted with the practical advantages 
of this manual. 

The explicit brevity and accuracy of the rules and definitions, the novel, the 
striking, the lucid, ""^ -j.^— » mi ^ • ,. .t 

advantageous arrani 
by the **^ systematic! 

duction and adaptation of the' exercises introduced, and the deep researches and 
criticsd investigations displayed in the " Philosophical Notes," render Uiis system 
of grammar so deddedly avperiour to all othere extant^ that, to receive general pat 
ronoge, it needs but to be known. 

My knowledge of this system firom experience in teachinf it, and witnessing its 
effects in the hands of private learners, warrants me in saying, that a learner will, 
oy studying this book /our months withcna a teacher^ obtain a more clear conception 
of the nature and proper construction of words and phrases, than is ordinarily ob- 
tained in common schools and academies, in Jive Hmeef&wr montke. 

It is highlv gratifying to know, that wherever fliis sjrstem has been dsculated, it 
is very rapidly supplanting those works of dulness which have so long paralyzed Uie 
energies of the youth of our country. 

I think Uie specimens of verbal criticism, additional correctioiis in orthography 
and <»thoepy, the leading principles of rhetorick, and the improvements in Uie 
illustrations generally, which Mr. K. is about introducing into his eleventh edi- 
tion, will render it quite on improvement on the former ^Mtionaofhie work. 

H. WINCHESTER. 

From the Rev. 3. Center^ Pr. of a Classical Academy. 

I have examined the last edition of Kiricham's Grammar wiUi peculiar satis&o 
tion. The improvements which appear in it, do, in my estimaUon, give it a decided 
preference to any other system now in use. To pomt oiit the peculiar qualities 
which secure to it claims of which no other S3rstem can boast, would be. if required, 
perfecUy easy. At present it is sufficient to remark^ that it imbodies all that is es- 
sentially exceUcnt and useful in other systems ; whilst it is entirely free from that 
tcdiousnoss of method and prolixity of definition which so much perplex and em- 
barrass Uie learner. 

The peculiar excellence of Mr. Kirkham's grammar is, the rimjfUeUy of its meth* 
od^ ana ihe plainnese of its iUuetroHone, Being conducted by familiar lectures, Ui« 
teacher and pupil are necessarily brought into agreeable contact by each lessor. 
Both are improved by the some task, without the slightest suspicion, on the part of 
the pupil, that there is any thing hard, difficult, or obscure in tne subject : a convic- 
tion, this, which must inevitably precede all efforts, or no proficiency will be made. In 
a word, me treatise I am recommending, is a praetieal one ^ and for that reason, il 
there wore no others to bo urged, it ought to be introduced mto all oar schools and 
academies. From actual experiment I can a,tte8t to the practicability of the ptaa 
which the author has adopted. Of this fact any one m^ be convinced who will 
take the pains to make the experiment. SAMUEL CENTER. 

Albany, July 10, 1829. 
From a communication addressed to S. Eirkham by the Rev. J. Stockton, author 
of the ^ Western Calculator" and ** Western Spellmg-Book.** 

Dear Sir^— I am much pleased with boUi the pian and execution of vour " Engl«sli 
Grammar m Familiar liectures." In giving a sysfemolieft mode qf pareing, cal- 
culated alike to exercise the underttamwtg and memory of the puml, and awo free 
the teacher from the drudgery cX continued mterrogation, you have made your 
grammar what every eiemnUary school-book ought to be,— jwam, syrtgrnoft'cfc, and 
eoqr to be nnderstood. 

TUs, with the copious definiUons in every part of the work, a]id4>tfier fanprovo 
■tents so judiciously introduced, gives it a decided amriority over the imperfect 
grammar of Murray, now so generally used. JOSEPH STOCKTON, A. AL 

AHeghrnvTown, (near Pittsburgh,) March 18, \SZS* 



ADVEKTISEMENT 

TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The author is &ee to acknowledge, that since this treatise first ventured 
on the wave oi publick opinion, the gales of patronage which have wafted it 
along, have been far more fitvourable than he bad reason to anticipate. Had 
any one^ on its first appearance, predicted, that the demand for it would call 
forth Iwenly-liM thousand copies during the past jrear, the author would have 
considered the prediction extravagant and chimerical. In gratitude, therefore, 
to that publick which has smiled so propitiously on his humble efibrtsto ad- 
vance tne cause of leuning, he has endeavoured, by unremitting attention to 
the im{»ovement of his wotk, to render it as useful and as unezoepticmable 
as his time and talents would permit. 

It is believed that the tenth and deventh editions have been greatly imt 
proved ; but the author is apprehensive that his work is not yet as accurate 
and as much simplified as it may be. If^ however, the disadvantages oflinger- 
iqg under a broken constitutiim, and of being able to devote to this subject 
^y a small portion of his time, snatched fipom the active pursuits of a busi- 
ness life, {adme as faras his imperfect health permits him to be,) are any 
apology for its defects, he hopes that the candid will set down the apology to 
his eredit This personal aliusicm is hazarded with the additional hope, that 
it will ward ofi'some of the arrows of criticism which may be aimed at hhn, 
and render less pointed and poisonous those that may fall upon hink Not 
that he would beg a truce witn the gentlemen criticks and reviewers. Any 
ccHnpnmuse vrith them would betray a want of sel&confidence and moral 
courace which he would, by no means, be willing to avow. It would, more- 
ff«r, be prejjudictBl to his interest ; for he is determined, if his life be jneserv- 
M, to availnimselfof the advantages of any judicious and candid criticisms 
on his produoiion, that may appear, and, two or three years hence, revitc his 
work, and present to the publick another and a better edition. 

The improvements in tne tenth edition^ consisted mainly in the addition 
of many important principles ; m. rendering the illustrations more entifad, 
eztemsve, accurate, and lucid ; in connecting more closely with the genius 
and philosophy of onr language, the general principles adopted ; and in add- 
ing a brieiview of philosopnical gmmmar mterspersed m notes. The in- 
tiodoetion into the eleventh edition, of many verbal criticisms, of addi- 
tional corrections in orthogniphy and orthoepy, of the leading principles of 
fhetoiick, and of general a&itions and improvements in various parts of the 
woik, render thia eUtionf it is behevedy/or preferable to any of the former 
editkms of the work. 

Peifaaps some will regard the philosophical notes as a usdess exhibition of 
psdantry. If so, the author^ only i4>ology is, that some investigationB of 
Ihia nature seemed to be called for by a portion of the community whoso 
nund^of late, appear to be under the influence ofa kind of pkUoacpkkd nuh 
nja; ud to such these notes are respectfolly submitted for just what fAcy 
may deem their real value. The author's own opinion on this point, is^ that 
thevMofier no mtUeriat advantages to common learners ; but that thcnr may 
pnmubly engage the attention of the curious, and perhaps impart a degpree 
of interest to the literary connoisseur. 
New-Toik, August SS, 1829. 
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PREFACE. 



There appears to be something assammff in the act of writing, and tlinist- 




had preceded it 7 Hence, in presenting to the publick this system of Eng- 
lish Grammar, the author is aware that an apology will be looked for, and 
that the arguments on which that apology is grounded, must inevitably 
undergo a rigid scrutiny. Apprehensive, however, that no ezj^anatoiy 
effi>rt, on his part, would shield him fix>m the imputation of arrogance by 
such as are blinded by self-interest, or by those who are wedded to the 
doctrines and opinions of his predecessors, with them he will not attempt a 
compromise^ bemg^ in a great measure, indiftrent either to their praise or 
their censure. But with the candid, he is willing to negotiate an amicable 
treaty, knowing that they are always ready to enter into it on honourable 
terms. Ih this negotiation he asks nothing more than merely to rest the 
merits of his work on its practical utility, believing tiiat, if it prove un- 
commonly successful in fiicuitating the proepress of youth in the march of 
mental improvement, thai will be its best apology. 

When we bring into consideTation the numerous productions of those 
leamedphilologiii& who have laboured so lonj^, and, as many suppose, so 
successtully, in establiriiing the principles or our language ; and, more 
especially, when we view the labours of some of our modern compilers, 
who have disi^ayed so much ingenuity and acuteness in attempting to ar- 
nntp those principles in Such a manner as to form a correct and an easy 
meoium of mental oon&renoe ; it does, indeed| uipear a little like presumption 
Ibr a younjg man to enter upon a subject which nas so frequently ennged 
the attention and talents of men distinguished for their erudition. The 
author ventures forward, however, under the conviction, that most of his 
predecesBon are very aeficient, at least, in numnerf if not in matttr; and 
this oonvietioo, he believes, will be corroborated by a majority of the best 
judges in eommunity. It is admitted, that many valuable improve- 
ments have been made by some of our late writers, who have endeavoured 
to simptify and cendmr thia milijoot intelligible to the young learner, but 
they have dl overiooked what the author considers a very important ob- 
ject, namely, a MfftUmaHtk order of parsing; and neariy all nave neglected 
to devdapo tmd explain the principles in such a manner as to enable the 
learner, without great difficulty, to comprehend their nature and use. 

By some this system will, no doubt, be discarded on account of its jImpK- 
cify ; vrhilst to others its simplicity will prove its principal recommendation. 
Its design is an humble one. It probers no sreat advantages to the recondite 
grammarian ; it professes not to mstruct the literary connoisseur j it presents 
no attractive graces of style to chann, no daring flights to astonish,no deep 
researches to mtify him; but in the humblest simplicity of diction, it at^ 
tempts to accderate the march of the juvenile mind in its advances m the 
path of science, by dispersing those clouds that so often bewilder it, and re> 
moving those obstacles that generally retard its progress. In this way it en- 
deavours to render interesting and delightful a study which has hitherto been 
eonsidered tedious, dry, and irksome. Its leading object is to adopt a 
correct and an easy method, in which pleasure is blended with the labours of 
the learner, and which is calculated to excite in him a spirit of inquiry, that 
shall odl forth into vigorous and useful exercise, everylatent enerey of his 
mind ; and thus ensble him soon to become thorougj^iy acquaintedwith the 
nature c^ the prindples, and with their practical utility and application. 

Content to be useful, instead of bemg brilliant, the writer of these pages 
has endeayourcNd to shun the path of those whose aim appears to have been 
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to daz2l9, rather than to instruct. As he has aimed not so much at origf 
nality as utility, he has adopted the thoughts of his predecessors whose 
labours have become publick stock, whenever he could not, in his opinion 
furnish bettor and brighter of his own. Aware that there is, in the publick 
mind, a strong predilection for the doctrines contained in Mr. Murray's 

grammar^ he nas thought proper, not merely from motives of policy, but 
om choice, to select his princifleM chiefly from that work ; and, moreover., 
to adop^ as far as consistent with his own views, the language of that emi' 
nent |MiUoIo^t In no instance has he varied from him, rniless he conceived 
that, m so doing, some practical advantage would be gained. He hopes 
therefore, to escape the censure so frequently and so justly awardca to 
those unfortunate innovators who have not scrupled to after, mutilate, 
and torture the text of that able writer, merely to gratify an itching propen- 
sity to figure in the world as authors, and gain an ephemeral popularity by 
arroffati^ to themselves the credit due to another. 

The author is not disposed, however, to disclaim all pretensions to origi- 
nality ; for, although his principles are chiefly selected, (and who would 
presume to make new ones?) tne manner of arranging illustrating, and 
applying them, is principally his own. Let no one, therefore, if he hap* 
pen to find in other works, ideas and illustrations similar to some con> 
tained in the following lectures, too hastily accuse him of plagiarism. It is 
well known that similar investigations ana pursuits often elicit correspond- 
ing ideas in difi^rent minds : and hence it is not uncommon for the same 
thought to be strictly original with many writers. The author is not here at- 
tem{mng to manufacture a garment to shield him from rebuke, should he 
unjustly claim the property of another; but he wishes it to be understood, 
tluit along course of teaching and investigation, has oflen produced in hia 
mind ideas and arguments on the subject of srammar, exactly or nearly 
corresponding with those which he anerwards found, had, under similar 
circumstances, been produced in the minds of others. He hopes, therefore, 
to be pardoned by the critick, even though he should not be willing to 
reject a good idea of his oion, merely because some one else has, at some 
time or other, been blessed with the same thought. 

As the plan of this treatise is far more comprehensive than those of ordi- 
nary srammarsy the writer could not, without making his work unrea 
Bonably volummoua, treat some topidui nsi ftxt«naive)y na was desirable. 
Its design is to embrace, not only all the most Miportant principles of the 
science, but also exercises in parsing, false syntax, and punctuation, suffi 
ciently extensive for all ordinary^ practical purposes, and a ke^r to the ex 
erdses, and, moreover, a series of illustrations so full and intelligible, as com ■ 
pUtdy to adapt the princ^es to the capacities of common learners. Whether this 
design has been suocessfully or unsuccessfully executed, is lefl for f he pubhck 
to decide. The general adoption of the work into schools, wherever it has 
become known, and the reaay sale of forty thousand copies, (though vnthout 
hitherto qffording the author any pecuniary prqfU,) are favourable omens. 

In the selection and arrangement of piinciples for his work, the author 
has endeavoured to pursue a course between tne extremes, of taking blindly 
on trust whatever nas been sanctioned by prejudice and the authority of 
venerable names, and of that arrogant, innovatmg spirit, which sets at de- 
fiance all authority, and attempts to overthrow all former systems, and con- 
vince the world that all true- knowledge and science are wrapped up in. a 
crude system of vagaries of its own invention. Notwithstanding the anithor 
IS aware that pubhck prejudice ' is powerfid, and that he who ventures 
mach by way of innovation, will be liable to defeat his own purpose by fall- 
ing into neglect ; yet he has taken the liberty to think for himself^ to inves- 
tigate the mibject critically and dispassionately, and to adopt such principlee 
only as he deemed the least objectionable, and best calculated to effect the 
ofcsjioC hA had in view. But what his system claims as improvements <m 
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others, ebnnsUi not so much in bettering the principles tlicmselvcs, as m 
the method adopted qfeommunieaHng a knuwledge qf than to the mind ^the 
learner. That the work is defective, the author is fully sensible : and he is 
free to acknowled|ro, that its defects arise, in part, from his own want of 
judgment and skw. But there is another and a more serious cause of 
them, namely^ the anomalies and imperfections with wludi the language 
abounds; This latter circumstance is also the cause of the existence of so 
widely dififerent opinions on many important points ; and,moreoYer, the reason 
that tne mmmatical principles of our languaee can never be indisputably 
settled. But principles ought not to be rej^ea because they adnut of ex- 
ceptions. — ^He who is thoroughly acquainted with the genius and structure 
of our lanffuagOj can duly appreciate the truth of these remarks. 

To conform, m our orthography and or^oepy, to some admitted stand- 
ard, the author deems a consideration of sufficient importance to justify him 
in introducing into his work an article on each of those subjects, in which 
many words that are often misspelled or mispronounced, are corrected ao- 
cordmg to a work,i' which, in his estimation, justly claims a decisive prefer- 
ence, in point o£aecuracy, to any other Dictionary of the English language; 

*^,* Should parents object to the Compendium, fearing it will soWbe 
klcstroyed by their children, they are informed that the pupd will not have 
occasion to use it one-tenth part as much as he will the book which it ac- 
companies : and besides^ if it be destroyed^ he will find all the definitioiia 
and rules which it oontams, recapitulated m the series of Lectures. 

I 

HXlinrS TO TEACHERS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 

As this woriL proposes a new mode of parsing, and pursues an arrange- 
ment eesentiallv dimrent from that generally adopted^ it may not be deeDMMi 
improper for tne author to give some directions to those who may be dis- 
posed to use it. Perhaps they who take only a slisfat view of the order ol 
parsing, will not consider it new, but blend it with those long since adopted. 
Some writers have, indeed, attempted plans somewhat similar; but in 
no instance have they reduced them to what the author considers a reguUar 
syatemMHck order. 

The methods which they have generally suggested, require the teacher to 
interrogate tne pupil as he proceeds ; or else he is nermitted to parse without 

Sivin|; any explanations at alL Others hint that tne learner ought to apply 
efimtions in a general way, but they lay down no sjrstematick arrangement 
of questions as his guide. The s^ematiek order laid down in this work, \i 
pursued by the pupd, compels him to apply every definition and every rule 
that appertains to each word he parses, without having a question put to 
him by the teacher ; and, in so doms, he explains every word fullv as he 
goes along. This course enables the learner to proceed indepenaently ; 
and proves, at the same time, a great relief to the instructor. The conve- 
nience and advantage of this method, are far greater than can be easily 
conceived by one who is unacquahitea with it. The author is, therefore, 
anxious to liave the absurd practice, wherever it has been established, of 
oaumng learners to commit and recite definitions and rules without any si- 
moltaneous application of them to practical examples, immediately abol- 
ished. This system obviates the necessity of pursuing such a stupki course 
uf drudgery ; for the young beginner who pursues i^ will have, in a few 
weeks, all the most important definitions and rules perfectly committee^ 
simply by applying them in parsing. 

li tjiis plan be once adopted, it is confidently believed that every teacher 
who is desirous to consult, either his own convenience, or the advantage of 
his pupils, will readily pursue it in preference to any fonner^ method. This 

The work olludcd to, is ** Walker's Dictionary •** rovised and QQlt^^<^\s%^x 
Lyinwi Cobb. 
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belief 18 founded on the adr&nta^ which the author hiimiell hcs eipa- 
rienced firom it in the coune of BOYeral yean, devoted to the instruction 
of youth and adulti. By pursuing this srstem, he can, with less labour, 
adnuice a pupil farther in a practical knowledge of this abstruse science, in 
two mmUktj than he could hi on* fear when he tauffht in the ** old way.** - It 
is presutned that no instmeter, who once gives this system a hit trial, will 
doubt the truth of this assertion. 

Perhaps some will, on a first view of the work, disapprove of the tramk 
position of many parts ; but whoever examines it attentively, will find that, 
although the author has not followed the eommon *' artificial and unnatural 
arFansement adopted by most of his predecessors," yet he has endea- 
voured to pursue a more judicious one, namely, '*the order of Um under- 
standing." 

The learner should commence, fioC hf evmnUHne and reheanb^g, but by 
reading attentively the first two lectures several times over. He ought 
then to parse, according to the tysttnuMek orders the examples given for 
that purine ; in doins whidb, as previously stated, he has an opportunitv 
of committine all the definitions and rules belonging to the parts of speech 
included in the examples. 

The CoNPENDivBii as it presents to the eye of the learner a condensed 
but comprehensive view ot the wYkoUe science, may be properly considetedt 
an ** Ocular Analysis of the'English language." By referring to it, the 
young student is enabled to apply all his defimtions and rules from the very 
commencement of his parsing. To' some, this mode of procedure may seem 
rather tedious : but it must appear obvious to every person of discernment, 
that a pupil will learn more by parsing five words critically, and explaining 
them iully. than he would by parsing/^ words superfidaliy, and without 
understancung their various properties. The teacher who pursues this 
plan^ is not under the necessity of hearing his pupils recite a single lesson 
of d^mtiolu committed to memory, fi>r he nas a fiur opportunity ofdiscoveiw 
ihg their knowledge of these as they evince it in parsing. All other direc- 
tions necessary for the. learner in school, as well as for the private learner^ 
will be given in the succeeding pages of the veork. Should these feeble ^ 
forts prove a saving of much time and expense to those young persons who 
may be disposed to puTsue this science with avidity, by enabunjg them eas- 
ily to acquire' a critical knowledge of a branch of educatioa so important 
and desinble, the author's fondest anticipations will be folly realized ; but 
shonld his wcnk foil into the hands of any who are expecting^ by the acqui- 
sition, to become grammarians, and yet, have not sufficient ambitioo and 
p er ievet a noe to nuike themsdves acquainted with its contents, it is Ix^ed, 
that the blame for their nonimprovement, will not be^ thrown upon kbtu 

To those OBterprisiiig and intelligeiit f endemon who may be disposed to lecture on 
this plan, the author takes the liberty to offer a few nints by way of encouragv- 
ment. 

Any judidous instructor (^grammar, if he take the trouble to make hinuelf fo- 
miUar with the contents of the following pages, will find it an easy matter to pursue 
this system. One remark only to the lecturer, is suffident. Instead of causmg his 
pupils to acquire a knowledge <^the nature and use of the prindples by intense ap» 
pUcafion, let him eommunieate it verbally : that is, let him first take up one part ol 
speedi, and, in an wal lecture, unlbld ana explain all its Voperdes, not only by 
a4<^tin| the illustrations given in the bode, but also by giving others that may occur 
to his nund as he proceeds. After a part of speech has been thus eluddated, the dass 
should be interrogated on it, and then taught to parse it, and correct errours in com- 
position under the rules that apply to \L In the same manner he may proceed with 
the <Mher parts of speech, dMervmgf however, to recapitulate occasionally, until the 
learaars bee^Hne ttioroughly aequamted with whatever prindirfes may have been 
presented. If this plan be iuthfiilly pursued, rapid progress, on the part of the 
learner, will be the mevitable result ; and that teacner who pursues it, cannot fail of 
acquiring distinction, and an enviable popularity in his profession. 

S. KIRKIIAM. 
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DIVISIONS OP GRAMMAR.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

TO 'VHI TOUMO UBAJ15EIU 

• 

^ TOU are abou^ to enter upon onq of the most useful, and, 
when rightly pursued, one of the most interesting studies in the 
whole Qurclo of science. If, however, you, like many a mis- 
guided youth, are under the impression diat the study of gram- 
mar is dry and iiiusome, and a matter of little consequence, 1 
trust I shall succeed in removing from your mind, all such false 
notions and' ungrounded prejudices ; for I will endeavour to 
convince jrou, bi^ore t close those lectures, that this is not only 
a pleasing study, but one of real and substantial utility ; a study 
that directly t^da to adorn and dignify human nature, and me* 
liorate the condition of man. Grammar is a leading branch of 
that (earning which aloiie is capable of unfolding and maturing 
the mental^ powers, and of elevating man to his proper rank in 
the scale of intellectual existence ; — of that learning which lifla 
the soul from earth, and enables it to hold converse with a thou- 
sand Worlds In pursuing any and every other path of science, 
you will discover me truth of these remarks, and feel its force ; 
for you will find, that, as grammar opens the door to every de- 
partment of learning, a knowledge of it is indispensable : and 
should you not aspire at distinction in the republick of letters, 
this knowledge cannot fail of being serviceable to you, even if 
you are destined' to pass ilirough the humblest walks of life. I 
think it is clear, that, in one pomt of view, grammatical know- 
ledge possesses d decided advantage over every other branch of 
learning. Penmanship, arithmetick, geography, astronomy, 

. botany, chymistry, and so on, are highly useful in their respec- 
tive places ; but not one of them is so universally applicable 
to practical purposes, as this. In every situation, under all cir- 
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cumstances, on all occasions ; — ^when you speak, read, write^ 
or tbink, a knowledge of grammar is of essential utility. '^ 

Doubtless' you have heiard some persons assert, diat they 
eould detect and-correct any errour in language by the ear, and 
speak and write accurately without a knowledge of grammai 
Now your own observation will soon convince you, that this as- 
sertion is incorrect. A man of refined taste, may, by perusing 
good nuthors, and conversing with the learned, acquiie thai 
knowledge of language which will enable him to avoid those 
gkiring errours that ofiend the ear ; but there are other errours 
eqyally gross, which have not a harsh sound, and, consequent- 
ly, which cannot be detected wimout a knowledge of the rules 
that are violaJted. Believe me, therefore, when I say, that with- 
out the kno'Wlec^e and apprication of grammar rules, it Is im- 
possible for any one to think, speak, read, or write with accura- 
cy. From a want of such knowledge, many often express 
their ideas in a manner so improper and obscure as to render it 
impossible for any one to understand them : their language fre- 
quently amounts, not only to bad sense, but ncm-sense. In 
other instances several different meanings may be affixed to the 
words they employ ; and what is still worse, is, that not unfre- 
quently their sentences are so constructed, as to convey a 
meaning quite the reverse of that which ihey intended. pTo- 
thing of a secular nature can be more worthy of your attention, 
then, than the acquisition of grammatical knowled^. 

llie path which leads to grammatical excellence, is not all 
the way smooth and flowery, but in it you will find some thorns 
interspersed, and some obstacles to be surmounted ; or, in sim- 
ple language, you will find, in the pursuit of (his science, many 
intricacies which it Is rather difficult for tiie juvenile mind com- 
pTetely to unravel. I shall, therefore, as I proceed, address you 
in plain language, and endeavour to niustrate every principle in 
V manner, so clear ana simple, that you will be able, tfyou exev 
eisexfour mind, to understand its nature, and apply it to prac- 
tice as you go along ; for I would rather give you one useful 
idea, ihasi fifby high-sounding words, the meaning of which you 
would probably be unable to comprehend. 

Should you ever have any doubts concerning the meaning of 
a word, or the sense of a sentence, you must not be discoura- 
ged, but persevere, either by studying my explanations, or by 
asking some person competent to inform you, till you obtain o 
clear conception of it, and till all doubts are removed. By care- 
ftiDy cxamining^and frequently reviewing, the following lectures, 
joa will soon h^ able to discern the grammatical constructioR 
of our language, and fix in your mind the principles by whieli 
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rt IS governed. Mothiag delights youth so much, as a clear 
aiid distinct knowledge of any branch of science which they 
are pursuing ; and, on the other hand, I know they are apt to 
be discouraged with any branch of learning which requires 
much time and attention to be understood* It is the evidence 
of a- weak mind, however, to be discouraged by the obstacles 
with which the young learner must expect to meet ; and the 
best ineaiis diat jou can adopt, in order to enable you to over- 
come the difficulties that arise in the incipient stage of your 
studies, is to cultivate the habit of thinking wttlwdM^tdiy and 
toundly on all subjects of importance which may engage your 
attention. Nothing will be more effectual in enabling you to 
think, as weU as to speak and wiite, correctly, ihau the study 
of English grammar, according to the method of yirsuii^g it as 
prescribed in the following pages. This system is designed, 
and, I trust, well calculated, to expand and strengthen the in- 
tellectual faculties, in as much as it involves a process by which 
the mind is addressed, and a knowledge of grammar commu- 
aicated in an interestinig and familiar manner. 

Tou are aware, my young friend, that you live in an age of 
tight and knowledge ;— -an age in which science and the arts 
are marching onward with gigantick strides. Tou live^ too, in a 
land of liberty ; — a land on which the smiles of Heaven "beam 
with uncommon refulgence. The trump of the warriour and 
the clangour of arms no longer echo on our mountains, or in 
our valleys ; " the garments died in blood have passed away ;** 
the mighty struggle for independence is over ; and you live. to 
enjoy the rich boon of freedom and prosperity which was pur- 
chased with the .blood of our fathers. These considerations 
foihid that you should ever be so unmindful of your duty to 
y^our country, to your Creator, to yourself, and to succeeding 
f^enerations, as to be content to grovel in Ignorance. Re- 
member that '' knowledge is power ;'' that an enlightened and 
a virtuous people can never be enslaved ; and that, on the in- 
telligence of our youth, rest the future liberty, the' prosperity, 
the happiness, the grandeur, and the glory of our beWed 
country. Go on, then, with a laudable ambition, and an un- 
yieidiog perseverance, in the path which leads to honour and 
renown.* Press forward. Go, and gather laurels on the hill 
of science ; Unger among her unfading beauties ; '' drink 
deep^ of her crystal fountain ; and then join in ** the march ol 
fiune.** Become learned and virtuous, and you will bo great. 
Love God and serve him, and you will be happy. 
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Language, in its most extensive sense, implies those signs 
by which men and bnites communicate to each other then 
thoughts, affections, and desires. 

Language may be divided, 1. into natural and artificial ; 
2. into spoken and written. 

Natural Language consists in the use of those natural 
signs which different animals employ in communicating their 
feelings one to another. The meaning of these signs all per- 
fectly understand by the principles of their nature. This lati- 
guage is common both to man and brute. The elements of 
natural language in man, may be reduced to three kinds ; mo- 
dulations of the voice, gestures, and features. By means of 
thesCji two s#lrages who have no common, artificial language, 
can conmiunicate their thoughts in a manner quite intelligible : 
they can ask and refiise, affirm and deny, threaten and suppli- 
cate ; they can traffick, enter into contracts, and pb'ght their 
fiiith. The language of brutes consists in the use of those 
inarticulate sounds by which they express their thoughts and 
affections. Thus, the chirping of a bird, the bleatmg of a 
lamb, the neighing of a horse, and Uie growliiig, whining, 
and barking of a dog, are the language of those animals, re- 
spectively. 

; Artificial Language consists in the use of words, by 
means of which mankind are enabled to communicate their 
thoughts to one another. — In order to assist you in compre- 
hending what is meant by the term icord^ 1 will endeavour to 
illustrate the meaning of the term 

Idea. The noftce^ -which we gain by sensation and percep- 
tion, and which are treasured up in the mind to be the materi- 
als of thinking and knowledge, are denominated ideas. For 
example, when you place your hand upon a piece of ice, a sen- 
sation is excited which we call coldness. That faculty which 
notices this sensation or change produced in the mind, is called 
perception; and the abstract notice itself, or notion you form ol 
this sensation, is denominated an idea. This being premised, 
we will now proceed to the consideration of words. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent, not 
as natural, but as artificial, signs of our ideas. Words have 
no meaning in themselves. They aie merely the artificial re- 
presentatives of those ideas affixed to them by compact oi 
agreement among those who use them. In English, for in- 
stance, to a particular kind of metal we assign the nanje gold ; 
not because ther^ is, in that sound, any peculiar aptuoss which 
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BOggestfl the idea we wish to convey, but the application of that 
sound to the idea signified, is an act altogether ubitnuy. 
Were ^tueire any natural connexion between the sound and ^o 
iiing signified, the word gold would convey the same idea to 
the people of other countries as it does to ourselves. Bui 
such is not the fact. Other nations make use of difliereni 
sounds to signify the same thing. Thus, aurum denotes the 
same idea in Latin, and or in French. Hence it follows, that 
it is by custom only we learn to annex particular ideas to par- 
ticular sounds. 

Spoken Language or speech is made up of articulato 
sounds uttered by the human voice. ^' < 

The votct is formed by air which, after it passes through the 
^bitis, (a small aperture in the upper part of the wind-pipe,J 
is modulated by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and nostrils. 

Written Language. The elements of written language 
consist of letters or characters, which, by common consent and 
general usage, are combined into words, and thus made tho 
ocular representatives of the articulate sounds uttered by the 



GRAMMAR. 

GRAMMAR is the science of language. 

Grammar may be divided into two species, universal and 
particular. 

Universal Orammar explains* the principles which afe 
common to all languages. ^ 

Particular Grammar applies those general principles to 
a particular language, modifying them according to its genius* 
and the established practice of the best ^speakers and writers 
by whom it is used. Hence, 

7%e established p^'oetice of the best Speakers and writers of 
any language, is the standard of grammatical accuracy in the 
use of that language. 

By the ^hmaef established practice^ is implied reputable, lut- 
tional, and present usage. A usage becomes good and legale 
irtien it has been long and generally adopted. 

The best speakers and vnriterSy or such as iifl{7%B Considered 
good authority in the use of language, are tfiote who are de*> 
senredlyin hig^ estimation; 8peakeTS)d\«lmc3^t&Vst>i^MAx 

9* 
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elocution and other literary attainments, and writers, emineni 
for correct taste, solid matter, and refined manner. 

' in the gniminar of a perfut language, no rules shonld be admitted, bul 
fuch as are founded on nxed principles, arising out of the genius of that 
language and ^e nature of things; but our lan^age being tm^perfect, it 
becomes necessary, in a practical treatise, like this, to adopt some roles to 
direct ns in the use of speech as reflated by cusUnru If we had a perma- 
nent and surer standara than capricious custom to regulate us in the trans* 
mission of thought, great inconvenience would be avoided. They, how 
ever, wbo introduce usag^es wluch depart from the analogy and philosophy 
of a language, are conspicuous among the number of those who form that 
language, and have power to control it. 

Lan^iage is conventional, and not only invented, but, in its progressive 
advancement, varied •for purposes of practical convenience. Hence it as- 
sumes any and every form which those who make use of it choose to 
give it. We are, therefore, as rational and practical grammarians, compell^ 
to sulmiit to the necessity of the case ; to take the language as it is, and 
not as it sh/oidd be, and bow to custom. 

PniLosoFHicAL Grammar investigates and develops the 
principles of language, as founded in the nature of things and 
the original laws of thought. It also discusses the grounds u{ 
the classification of words, and explains those procedures 
which practical grammar lays down for our observance.. 

Practical Grammar adopts the most convenient classifi- 
cation of the words of a language, lays down a system of de- 
finitions and rules, founded on scientifick principles and good 
usage, illustrates their nature and design, and enforces then 
application. 

Principle. A principle in grammar is a peculiar construe* 
tion of the language, sanctioned by good usage. 

Definition. A definition in grammar is a principle of Ian 
guage expressed m a definite form. 

Rule. A rule describes the peculiar construction or cir- 
cumstantial relation of words, which custom has established 
for our observance. -. 



GX6LISH GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

Grammar teaches us how to use loords in a proper manner. 
The most important use of that faculty called speech, is, to 
convey our tl]j^te to others. If, therefore,'we have a store 
of w<Mrd8,.ancNKn know what they signify, they will be of no 
•cal use to us unless we can also apply them to practice, and 
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make them answer the purposes for which they were invented 
Grammary well understood^ enables us to express our thoughts 
fliUy and clearly ; and, consequently, in a manner which will 
de^ the ingenuity of man to give our words any other meaning 
than that which we ourselves mtend them to express. To be 
able to speak and write our vernacular tongue with accuracy 
and elegaiicei is, certainly, a consideration of the highest mo- 
ment. 

Grammar is divided into four parts ; 

1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 

2. Etybiology, 4. Prosody. 
Orthography teaches the nature and powers 

of letters, and the just method of speUing words. 

Orthography means ward-makings or spelling. It teaches 
us the different kinds and sounds of letters, how to comhine 
Ihena into syllahles, and syllables into words. 

As this is one of the first steps in the path of literature^ I 
presume you already understand the nature and use of letters, 
and the just method of 'ispelling words. If you do, it is unne- 
cessary for you to dwell long on this part of grammar, which, 
though very important, is rather dry and uninteresting, for it has 
nothing to do with parsing or analyzing language. And, there- 
fore, if you can spell correctly y you may omit Orthography, and 
commence with £tymology and Syntax. 

Orthography treats, 1st, of Letters, 2ndly, of 
iSyllableSj and 3dly, of Words. 

1. Letters. A letter is the first principle, or 
least part, of a word. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
ters. 

They are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is' a letter that can be perfectly sound- 
ed by itself. The vowels area, ^, i, o, w, and 
sometimes to and y. W^nd y are consonants 
when they begin a word or syllable ; but in every 
other situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel ;. as, 6, rf,/, 
L AU letters except the vowels areLA>nsonants. 
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Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all without the 
aid of a vowel. They are 6, p^ /, a, k^ and c and 
g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They zxefj^mytitr^v^ Sj Zj Xj and c 
and g soft. 

Four of the Mtni-vowels, namely, l^m^n^ry are called liqtddSj becaiLie, 
they readily unite with other consonants^ and flow, as it were, into the'.t 
sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as or 
in voice, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels pro- 
nounced in like manner '; as^ eau in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong has helh the vowels soundlivl ; as, ou ia ounca An 
unpnper diphthong mis only one of the vowels. i|tunded ; as, oa in boat. 

II. Syllables. A syllable is a distinct sound, 
uttered by a single impulse of the voice ; as, a, 
atij ant. 

A word of one syllable, is termed a Monosyl- 
lable ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; a word 
of four or more syllables, a PolysvUable. 

ni. Words. Words are articulate sounds, 
used by common consent, as signs of 6ur ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and Oeriva- 
tive. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
ducea to a simpler word in the language j as, 
maUf good. 

A aerivativ^ word is that which may be reduced 
to a simpler word; as, manful, goodness. 

There is little or no diflRurence between derivative and compound words^ 
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OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

A. — A has four sounds ; the long ; as in name, baain ; the broad ; m i n 
caU^ wall; the sliort ; as in fagoif ^08$ i and the flat, Italian aoand ; as in 
bar, fartfur. 

The improper diphtbon&r, era, has the short sound of a in Bidaam, Cmamif 
haae ; and the longeound of a in Baal, Goal, ^armu 

The Latin diphthong, a^ lias the long sound of « in CMigma, Ccuar^ and 
some other words. .Bat many authors reject this useless excrescence of 
antiquity, and write, enigfiia, Cesar. 

Tho diphthong, ai, has the long souiid of a ; as in pail, taU ; except io 
pUud, said, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and some otners. 

J3u is sounded like broad a in taught, like flat a in aun^ Uke long o in 
hautboy, and like short o in laiird, 

tSw has always the sound of broad a; as in bmol, erawL 

JJy has the long sound of a; as in pay, delay, 

B. — B has only one sound ; aer in baker, number, chub, 

B is silent when it follows m in ^e same syllable ; as in ,amh, &c except 
in aecumJb, rhomb, and sueeu^nh. It is also silent berore I in the same syUa- 
bje ; as in doubt, debtor, subtle, &c 

C. — C sounds like k before a, o, %t,r,l,t, and at the end of syllables ; as 
In corf, 9oUage, curious, craft, tract, cloth; victim, ftaecid. It has the sound of 
s before e, i, and y; as in centre, cigar, mercy, C has the sound of M when 
followed by a diphthong, and is preceded by the accent, either primary or 
secondary ^ as in social, pronunUationf &c ; and of z m disamn, sacrifice, sice, 
n0ce. It IS mute in orfruNljLarar, czarina, endid, victuals, musde, 

Ch ia commonly soundedokA tsh; as in ehoxh, diin; but in words de- 
rived from the ancient languages, it has the sound of A: ; as in chymi^ 
chorus; and likewise in foreign names ; as in Achish, Enoch, In words 
irom tiie French, ch sounds like sh; as in chaise, ehewdier; and also like 
sh when preceded by i or n; as in milch, bench, cMitcA, &c. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds likeJb; as in arch'Onjgel, exeeptm 
arched, archery, archer, archenemy; but before a consonant, it sounds like 
ish; as fat archbishop, Ch is silent in scheduU, schism, yacht, drachm, 

D.-^D has one uniform sound ; as in death, bandage. It sounds like dj 
or J when followed bjr long u preceded by the accent ; as in educate, verdure. 
It also sounds like J in grandeur, soldier. 

The termination, ed, in adjcMctives and participial adjectives, retains 
its diMinct sound ; as, a wicked man, a leam-eii man, Idess-ed are the meek ; 
but in verbs the e i$ generally dropped ; as, passed, walked, flashed, (dmed, 
rUled, He which are pronounced, past, walkt,flasht, idmd, roUL 

E. — E has a long sound ; as in scheme, severe ; a short sound ; as in men, 
tent; and sometimes the sound of flat a; as in sergeant; and of short t; 
as in yes, pretty, England, and generally in the unaccented terminations, es, 
et, en, 

F. — ^Fhas one unvaried sound ; as infancy, nt^ffin; except in qf, which, 
when uncompounded, is pronounced oo. A wive's portion, a calve's head, 
are improper. They should be, w\fe''s portion, cdfs head. 

6.^0 has two sounds. It is hard before a,o, u, I, and c, and at the 
end of a word ; as in gay, go, gun, glory; bag, snug. It is soft before e, i, 
andy; oBin g^u, ^ger, Egypt, Exceptions; get, gewgaw, gimlet, uia 
some others. G is silent before n; as in gnash, 

H. — B. has an articulate sound ; as in hat, horse, huU, It is silent ailer 
r; as in rhettHck, rhubarb, 

L — 1 has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one; as in^ Before 
r it is often soinded like u short ; as in first, third ; and in other words, 
ike short <; as in birth, virtue. In some words it has thA tio^^asui ^ \nn% 
c; as in machine pnfile. 
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i.— >f hu tht ■ound of loft g; except in kaUdttjakf in which H it pio* 
Bounced hlie 3^ 

K« — K hms the sound of e hard, aad ttf need before-^, t, and f, wbeie t 
would beaoft; as kepi, Mri, nmtktf. It is silent before «; as in kn^^ 
kneUf knocker. 

The custom of omitting the I; at the end of words where it is preceded 
by e, has introduced into the lancuase the unwarrantable novelMr of ending 
a word with an unusual letter, v&cn produces irresfularities in formatives : 
for we are obliged to employ the k in fnUckingy Jrotkkedf traffickingj tr^f 
fickedf mimickingf attacking^ &c though we omit it in J^ick, traffiek, &c. 

L. — L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in (osc, biuiw. It iawoftcD 
•ilrnt ; as in hdf, Udk, ah^oHd, 

M. — Jf has always the same sound » a> in mtotnur, moniinifiisf ; except 
in eomptrotter, which is pronounced ecntnUer, 

N.--A*has two sounds; the one pure ; as \fk msM, net, nMes the other 
a compound sound ; as in onftle, iinuput, didmei, &c. pronounced tmgkl, 
kmigkwet, JV* final is silent'when preceded by m ; as m Ayma, mUmtm, 

O. — O has a long sound; as in nelf^ ever; and a short one ; as in fu4^ 
g«C It has the sound of « shoit ; as m son, ollomcy, dsfi, dset; and go 
nerally in the terminatbns, <f , o<; or, on, sst^ of, od, Ilc. 
' P. — P lias but one oniform sound ; as m sin, sKpptr ; except in cup' | 
ioord^ eSapbotard, where it has the sound of A. It is mute in pudm, FtoUmih J 
lempl, empiv, ^orpnj r«fp6erry, end reedpi, 

Ph has the sound of / in piUtowyiAy, PhSHf ; and of « in nephew, Stephen. 

Q. — <l is sounded like k, and is always followed by u pronounced like «o| 
as in fMsdranl, fMeen, eon^iieff. 

R. — R has a rough sound ; as in Umiu^ Hmt, ruge ; ind a smooth one ; ] 
as in hwrij aarij regard. In the luiacoented termination re» the r is sound- '' 
ed after the e; as in )E^, eenlre. 

S. — 8 has a fiat scFund like s; as in ftefom, notsl ; and, at the beginning 
of words, a shaip, hissing sound ; as in sainL suter, Hmple. Vi luu the 
sound of ah when preceded by tee accent and another 9 or a liquid, and 
foHowed by a dip^tnong or long ti ; as in espiilfion, eensitre. S sounds like 
zk when preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong 
or long M ; as in 6r«ii(r, ^nuL It is mute in itfo, cor^if, demesne, vtfcoimf. 

T. — Tie sounded in IsJke, temper, T before tc, when the accent precedes^ 
and generally before eaa, sounds like teh; as, ntJwre, virfue, rigklemu, are 
pronMHiced n/Mtnare, virtshnUf riduut, Ti before a vowel, preiraded by the 
accent, has the sonfid of «A; as in foisaKon, negotiaHon ; except in such words 
as fiercej Kara, &&. and unless an s goes before; bb, question; and excepting 
also derivatives from words ending in ly ; as in miiiht^, mightier, 

TA, at the beginning, middle, and end of words, is sharp; as in thkk, 
panther^ iftath. Exceptions ; then, booth, Vforthy, &e. 

U. — 17 has three sounds;% long ; as in mule, eubide ; a short ; as in dtdt, 
enetard; and an obtuse sound ; as in JuU, busheL It is pronounced like 
short e in bury ; and like short t in busy, business, 

v.- 'V has uniformly the sound of fiat/; as in vmUty, love, ^ 

W. — Wj when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in too, bewort 

W is silent before r; as in vary, wrap, wrinkle ; and also in snnser, 
twor^ &c Before h it is pronounceid as if written after the h; as in why, 
when, what; — hwy, htoen, htoat. When heard as a vowel, it takes the 
jound of u; as in draw, erew, now, 

X. — X has a sharp sound, like ks, when it ends a syllable with the ae^ 

cent on ii ; as, exit, exercise ; or when it precedes an accented syllable 

srAich b^gma with any consonant except ^ ; m. excuse, extent ; but when 

ihe following a<xrented syllable begint with ai||srel or &, it has, generally, 

M Hat mound, like fy ; as in ttusti, exhort. X \iaaA^ wroxA c£ x lX^!^ft W 

gfomng ofppoper nsunea of Greek oripnsl •, %a m XwOkss^XwiwiJtoa^'UnMa 
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T^ — r, wlien a oonsonant, has its proper sotnid; tt Sn mmIA, ForlL feiL 
tw-fear. When y ia employed aa a vowel, it haa exactly tbe aoand tliat I 
nmd hare in the same situation ; aa in r^pne, tysUtn, jMMy, pyrwnitf. 

Z. — Z haa the aound of flat t; aa \nfrtexe^ kraxm. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

SpiTLtiNo * the art of expressing a word by 
tsjproper letters. 

The foUowing rules are deemed important in practice, al- 
hough they assist us in spelling only a small portion o^ the 
rords of our language. This useful art is to be chiefly acquir* 
)d by studying the ^[>elling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
kttention in reading. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in/, I, or «, double the final 
>r ending consonant when it is preceded by a single vowel ; as, 
ito^, miUy pass. Exceptions ; of, if, as, is, has, toas, yes^ his, 
^, us, and thus. > 

Fds€ (hihography for the Utamer to ecrreet, — Be tlion like the gale that 
Boyea the fpnus, to those who ask thy aid. — ^The aged hero comes forth on 
liis staf ; his gray hair glittan in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than GUm ? Pew know the value of health til they lose it. — Our mannera 
riMKdd be nether gros, nor excessrvety refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vanity heaven so high aboye our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

Rule ii. Monosyllables ending m any consonant but/, /, or 
I, never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a «tii- 
gU vowel ; as, man, hat. Exceptions ; add, ebb, buU, egg, odd, 
irr, fim, bunn, purr, and buzz. 

^ fWbe Orthographtf. — ^None ever went sadd from Fingal. — ^He rejoiced over 
lu« sonn. — Clonar ues bleeding on the bedd of death. — Many a trapp ia set 
(a inanare the feet of youth. 

The weary sunn has made a gelden sett. 

And, by tne bright track of his golden carr. 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. ^ 

Rule hi. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, tbe 
persons of verbs, participial nouns, past participles, compara« 
lives, and superlatives, by changing y into t, when the y is pre« 
ceded by a consonant ; as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou caniest, he 
carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y that t may not b« 
doubled ; as, carry, carrying. 

But when y is preceded by a vowei, in such instances as the 
ibove, it is not ehanffedinto t ; a?, boy, boys ; I day, hs cloys ; 
•icept In the woir6»k^,pay, smdsay; from which are formed 
Irnif pmd, and said ; and their compounds^ unpavlLi ^vMr- ^ * - 
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i.— >r hu tht ■ound of loft ;; except in kaOdujahi in which H ie pio* 
nounced hlie 3^ 

K4 — K has the MMindef e hard, aad w used before «, t, and f, wheie e 
would be soft ; as kept, akbrtj nmthf. It is silent before « ; as in kn{fe, 
kneilf knocker. 

The custom of omitting the I; at the end of words where it is preceded 
by e, has introduced into the lansuaffe the unwarrantable novelry of endinf 
a word with an unusual letter, which produces irregularities in formatives : 
for we are obliged to emplcnr the k in fnUckingj frolikkedf traffiekmgf tr^f 
fickedf mimicking, attacking^ &c though we omit it in J^ick, trafficky ic 

L. — L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in laoe^ biUiw, It ia^fteo 
•ilrnt ; as in half, Udkj ah^oHd, 

M. — Jf has al wavs the same sound ; as in mtotnur, numnmadd ; ezcep: 
in eompMUer, which is pronounced controller. 

N.--A*has two sounds; the one pwre ; as ift msM, net, nukU; the other 
a compound sound ; as in onftle, kmfiMt, Hslmelt^ &c. pronounced angJk^ 
kwngkwdt, JV* final is ailent'when preceded by m ; as m Aymit, sulimm. 

O. — O has a long sound; as in nelf^ over; and a short one ; as in tiol^ 
g«C It has the sound of « shoit ; as m son, oMomey, liolA, doet; and go 
nerally in the terminations, tf, o<; or, on, oHt^ ot, od^ Ilc. 
' P. — P lias but one uniform sound ; as m sin, dipper ; except in eup' 
hoard, cUipboard, where it has the sound of A. It is mute in puUm, Ptolenq^ 
UtMt, emptjh corpn, rutpberry, end reeeipi, 

Ph has the sound of / in jgAtfefcyiJky, PkO^ ; and of « in nephew, Stepkenu 

Q. — (I is sounded like k, and is always followed by u pronounced like nv J 1 
M in quairmU, fiteen, coMpmeH, I h 

R. — R has a rough sound ; as in Uome, Hmt, rage ; ind a smooth one ; 
as in hard, card, regard. In the unaccented termination re, the r is sound- ' 
ed after the e; as in )l^, centre. 

S,'~*8 has a flat sound like x; as in heaem, natei ; and, at the beginning 
of words, a shaip, hissing soui^ ; as in eainL nsUr, Honple, Vi luu the 
sound of ah when preceded by tee accent and another « or a liquid, and 
foHowed by a diphtnong or long u ; as in expulsion, censure. S sounds like 
zh when preceded by the accent and a vowel, and followed by a diphthong '^ 
or long M ; as in braeitr, unuL It is mute in tele, cor^it, demeene, vieemmi, r 

T. — T is sounded in Idke, femper. T before tc, when the accent precedes^ 
and generally before eou, sounds like teA; as, nalure, virtue, righiemta, are 
pronounced nate^Mre, virttkue, riduut, Ti before a vowel, preyed by the 
accent, has the sound of «A; as in itdvaticn, negoHaHon ; except in such words 
as Heree^ Hara, &cand unless an 8 goes before ; as, quetHon ; and exciting In 
also derivatives from words ending in ly; as In wigkt^, mighHer, 

Th, at the beginning, ndddle, and end of words, is sharp; as in tJbidfc, 1 
panther, bftath. Exceptions ; lAen, booth, worthy, «e. ^ I 

U. — 17 has three sounds; % long ; as in mide, eubidc ; a short ; as in didf, 
euatatd; and an obtuse sound ; as in fijdl, butheL It is pronounced like 
•iiort e in bury ; and like short i in busy, butinees. pe 

v.- 'V has uniformly the sound of flat/; as in vanUy, love, ^ 

W. — Wj when a consonant, has its sound, which is heard in too, beware 

W is silent before r; as in wry, wrap, wrinkle; and also in «inoer, ^ 
tword, &c Before h it is pronounceid as if written after the hj as in wii% 1 
loAen, what; — hwy, hwen, kwat. When heard as a vowel, it takes the 
jouna of u; as in droio, creto, noio. j 

X. — X has a sharp sound, like kt, when it ends a syllable with the ae^ 
cent on ii ; as, exit, exerciee ; or when it precedes an accented sylUbls 
wtich begins with any consonant except h; tm, exeute, e^Uent ; but when lb 
the following accented syllable begins with a Hfknrel or h, it has, geneiallyi ^ 
a flat sound, like gx ;.as in exert, exhort, X has the sound of x at the b^ i. 
(pnmng of pvoper names of Greek original ; as in XmUhus^ Xenapha^ Xaigm * 
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T.— r, wlien a oonsonant, has Ha proper somid; tt in wndk, ForlL feiL 
mew-ytttr. When y is employed as a vowel, it has exactly the sound that I 
wouM hare m the same situation ; as in r^ym«, «ysl«m, |Mir(y, yyrsiNJil. 

Z. — Z has the sound of flat t; as Snfi-teze^ Waaun. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

SpiTLtiNo 4fe the art of expressing a word by 
itsproper letters. 

The foUowing rules are deemed important in practice, al- 
though they assist us in spelling only a small portion o^ the 
irords of our language. This useful art is to be chiefly acquir- 
ed by studying the spelling-book and dictionary, and by strict 
attention in reading. 

Rule i. Monosyllables ending in/, /, or «, double the final 
or ending consonant when it is preceded by a tingU vowel ; as, 
•taffy miUj pass. Exceptions ; ofj if, as, ts, has, was, yes^ his, 
this, us, and tJws. ^ 

False (hikography for the Uamer to ecrreet. — Be thou like the gale that 
moves the fpnus, to those who ask thy aid. — ^The aged hero comes forth on 
his staf ; his gray hair glitters in the beam. — Shal mortal man be more just 
than God ? Few know the value of health til they lose it. — Our manners 
should be neither gros, nor excessively refined. 

And that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than wil to go. 

Rule ii. Monosyllables ending m any consonant but/, /, or 
s, never double the final consonant when it is preceded by a «tii- 
gU vowel ; as, man, haL Exceptions yadd, ebb, btdi, egg, odd^ 
err^ inn, bunn, purr, and buzz* 

Fdse Ortho^aphif. — ^None ever went sadd from Fingal. — ^He rejoiced over 
hj« sonn. — Clonar hes hleeding* on the bedd of death. — Many a trapp is set 
t^ insnare the feet of youth. * 

The weary sunn has made a ^elden sett. 

And, by the bright track of his golden carr, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. .^ 

Rule hi. Words ending in y, form the plural of nouns, the 
persons of verbs, participial nouns, past participles, compara« 
tives, and superlatives, by changing y into t, when the y is pre« 
ceded by a consonant ; as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou carriest, hs 
carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y that t may not b« 
doubled ; as, carry, carryings 

But when y is preceded by a vowei, in such instances as the 
above, it is not ehanff^mto t ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys ; 
except in the wends m^, pat^, and say; from which are formed 
laid, paid, and said; and their compounds^ tiin'pav)L>ui\aQ^^^«% 
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FoIm Orikograi^, — Oar fane3r8 tihould be governed by reason. — Tt 
wearyest thyself in vain. — ^He denyed himself all sbiful pleasures. 

Whi straiing souls with modesty and love ; 

Cast none away. 
The truly good man is not dismaied by poverty. 
Ere fredh morning streak the east, we must be risen to reform yon< 
allies green. 

Rule iv. When words ending in y^ lussiune an additioi 
syllable' beginning with a consonant^ the rjy if It is preceded 
a consonant, is commonly^ changed to t ; as, happy^ happi 
Jiempiness. 

But when y is preceded by a vowel, in such instances, it 
very rarely changed to i ; as, co^, coyless ; boy, boyish ; be 
hood ; joyy joyless j joyful. 

False Orthography, — His mind is uninfluenced by fancyfiil humours. — T 
vessel was heavyly laden. — ^V^en.we act against conscience, we becoi 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

Clmstiana, mayden of hcroick mien ! 

Star of the north ! of northern stars the queen ! 

Rule v. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last b] 
l.-tble, ending with a single consonant that is preceded by a sin^ 
vowel, double that consonant when they assume another syllal 
that begins witii a vowel ; as, xoit^ witty ; Ihirhf thinnish ; to ab 
an abetter. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the- accent is not on the h 
syllable, the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, toiling ; 
ojfery an offenng ; maid, madden, 

Fcdse Ortkograohy, — ^The business of to-day, should not be defered till ; 
morrow. — That law is annuled. — ^When we have outstriped our errou 
wo have won the race. — By dcfering our repentance, we accumulate c 
sorrr>ws.<7-The Ciiristian Lawgiver has prohibitted many things which t 
heathen philosophers allowed. 

At summer eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glitterring hills below. — 
Tnns mourned the Hapless man ; a munderring sound 
Rollod round Uie ahuaderring walls and shook the ground. 

Rule vi. Words ending in double i, in taking ness, less, I 
or fid, after th6m, generally omit one /; ns,fiilnessy skillessyfuU 
skilful. 

But words endmg in any double letter but /, and taking nei 
less, ly, or fid, after them, preserve the letter double ; as, hart 
lessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successjui. 

False Orthography, — A dullness generally precedes a liever.— He is wed 
dullness. 

The silent stranger stood amazed to see 
Contempt of wealth and willful poverty. . 
Restlesneas of mind impairs our f)eace. — The road to the blisful regions, 
as open to the peasant as to the king. — The arrows of calumny faU han 
'ej/;^#t the feet of virtue. 
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RuLB vu. J^eaSy less^ ly^ or /u/, added to words ending in 
silent By docs not cut it off; a?, palenes9j guilele8$f cloBely^ peaf> 
ftd : except in a few words ; as, duty^ irwyf aioftd. 

FaLne Orthography. — Sedatness is becoming. 
AU these with ceaffless praise his Mrorks oehokU 
Stars rush : and final ruin fierdy drives 
I Her ploughshare o'er creation ! 

_ Nature made a pause, 

An aweful pause ! prophetick of her end ! 

Rule viu. When words ending in silent e, assume tlie ter- 
mination^meH/, the e should not be cut off; as,a&a<eiH«»Y, chaS' 
lisenienl. The words judgment^ ahrtdpnent^ €icknoieledgmentf 
, are exceptions to this rule. 

Meniy like other terminations, changes y into' i when the y is 
preceded by a consonant ; as^accompan?^, accompanimenl ; mer- 
ry, menHment, 

False Orthography, — A judicious arrangment of studies fadUlatea improv* 
inent — Enrouragment is greatest when we least need it. 
To shun atlunnents is not hard, 
To mirids resoLv*d, forwaniM, and well prepared. 

Rule ix. Wlien words ending in silent «, assume the termi- 
nation, able or ihle, the e should generally be cut off; as, blame, 
hlamabU ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible. But if c or g soft 
comes before e in the original word, the e is preserved in words 
compounded with able ; as, peace, peaceable ; cliange^ cliange" 

able. 

False Orthography, — ^Knowledge is desircable. — Misconduct is inoxcuso- 
bblo. — Our natural defects are not chargabie upon us. — We are made to be 
ftjrvicable to others as well as to ourselves. 

Rule x. "When ing or ish is added to words ending in silent 
e, the e is almost always omitted ; as, place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, p^'udisJu 

FaUe Orthography, — Labour and expense arc lost upon a droneish SfMrH. 
An obtigeing and humble disposition, is totally unconnected with a serviln 
and cringcin^ humour. 

Conscience anticipateing time, 
Already rues th* unactea crime. 

One self-approveing hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. 

Rule xi. Compound words are generally spelled in the 
game manner as the simple words of which they are compound- 
ed ; as, glasshouse, skyHight, thereby, hereafter. Many words 
ending in double /, are exceptions to this rule ; as, already, fv^U 
fare, tDilful,ffdJil ; and also the words wherever, chrislmos, lam' 
maSy 4rc» 

Fdse Orthography, — ^Tlie Jew's pasover was instituted in A. M. S513 — 
They salute one another by touching their forheads. — That which is some* 
timsj expedientyis rot allways so. 
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Then, in the scale of reas^hing; life lis plain, 
Tbere must be, somewhero, such a rank as man. 
Till hymen brouffht his lov-delighted hour. 
There dwelt no joy in Eden^i rosy bower. 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 

The limbs relayed, the moomful air :— • 

See, lie looks np ; a wofull smile 

Lightens his wo-wom cheek awhile. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS. 
What is language? — How is language divided t—^Vlia* w 
natural language ? — What are the elements of naturaFlan^ag^ 
in man ? — Wherein consists the language of brutes ?- -What is 
artificial language ? — ^What is an idea ?— What ar^ v^rds ?-*- 
What is Grammar? — ^What does Universal gramniar exi>lain ? — 
Wherein does Particular grammar differ from universal^ — 
What is the standard of grammatical accuracy? — What is 
Philosophical grammar ?-^What is Practical grammar ? — What 
is a pnnciple of grammar? — ^A definition? — A rule? — What 
is English grammar ? — Into how many parts is grammar di« 
vided? — What does Orthography teach? 
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LECTURE II. 

OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their various modifications, and their derivation. 

Syntax treats of the agreement and govern- 
ment of words, and of their proper arrangement 
in a sentence. 

The word Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of 
words. 

SyUf a prefix from the Greek, signifies together. Syn-tax 
means placing together; or, as applied in grammar, sentence* 
making. 

The rules of syntax, which direct to the proper choice of 
words, and their judicious arrangement in a sentence, and 
thereby enable us to' correct and avoid errours in speech, are 
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r.hicAy based >n principles unfolded and explained by Etymo- 
logy. EiymologicdA knowledge, then, is a prerequisite to the 
study of Syntax ; but, in parsing, under the head of Etymology, 
you are required to apply the rules of S3mtax. It becomes ne* 
cessary, therefore, in a practical work of this sort, to treat these 
two parts of grammar in connexion. 

Conducted on scientifick principles. Etymology would com« 
prehend the exposition of the origin and meaning of words, and, 
in short, tl^ir whole history, including their application to things 
in accordfttce with the laws of nature and of thought, and the 
caprice of those who apply them ; but to follow up the current 
of language to its various sources, and analyze the springs from 
which it flows, would involve a process altogether too arduous 
and extensive for an elementary work. It would lead to the 
study of all those languages from which ours is immediately de- 
rived, and even compel us to trace many words through those 
languages to others more ancient, and so on, until the chain of 
research would become, if not endless, at least, too extensive 
to be traced out by one man. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to the following, limited views of this part of grammar. 

1. Et3rmoIogy treats of the classification of words. 

2. E^rmology explains the accidents or properties peculiar to 
each class or sort of words, and their present modificaUims, 
By modifications, I mean the changes produced on their end- 
ingSy in consequence of their assuming different relations in re- 
spect to one another. These changes, such as fruit, fruitt, 
fruit'* ; he, hw, him; write, write^f, write//i, writer, wrote, writ- 
ieuj writui|)f, writer ,* a, an ; ample, amplt/, and the like, will be 
explained in their appropriate places. V 

3. Etymology treats of the derivation of words ; that is, it 
teaches you hoir one word comes from, or grows out o/'anotlier. 
For example : from the word speak, come the wwds speake«j(, 
Bpeskethy speak*, speaking-, spoA:e, spoken^ speaker, speaker'*, 
speaker*. These, you perceive, are all one and the same 
word, and all,except the last three, express the same kind of 
action. They differ from each other only in the termination. 
Tliese changes in termination are produced on the word in or« 
der to make it correspond with the various persons who speak, 
the number of persons, or the time of speaking ; as, / speak, 
thou speake*^, the man speake^^ or speak*, the men speak, / 
gpoke ; The speaker speajc* another speaker** speech 

The tUrd part of Etymology, which is intimately connected 
with the second, will be more amply expanded in Lecture XI V. 
and in the Philosophical notes ; but I shall not treat largely of 
tnt branch of derivation which con»\sU W Vxomij^ ^^\^ Vi^ 
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foreign languages. This is the province of the lexicographer, 
rather than of the philologist. It is not the business of hini 
who writes a practical, English grammar, to trace words to the 
8axon, nor to the Celtick, the Greek, tlie Dutch, the Mexican, 
nor the Persian ; nor is it his province to explain their meaning 
in Latin, French, or Hebrew, Italian, Mohegan, or Sanscrit; 
but it is his duty to explain their properties, their powers, their 
connexions, relations, dependances, and bearings, not at the 
period in which the Danes made an irruption into the island of 
Great Britain, nor in the year in wMch Lamech paid his ad- 
dresses to Adah and Zillah, but at the particular ptriod in 
tohich he toritea. His words are already derived, formed, es- 
tablished, and furnished to his hand, and he is bound to take 
them and explain them as he finds them in his day^ without any 
regard to their ancient construction and application. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In arranging the parts of speech, I conceive it to be the le- 
gitimate object of the practical grammarian, to consult practt' 
cal convenience. The true principle of classification seems to 
be, not a reference to essential differences in the primitive 
meaning of words, nor to their original combinations, but to the 
manner in vfhich they are at present employed. In the early and 
rude state of society, mankind are quite limited in their know- 
ledge, and having but few ideas to communicate, a small num- 
ber of words answers their purpose in the transmission of 
tliought. This leads them to express their ideas in short, de- 
tached sentences, jRquiring few or none of those connectives^ 
or words of transition, which are aflerwards introduced into 
language by refinement, and which contribute so largely to its 
perspicuity and elegance. The argument appears to be con- 
clusive, then, that every language must necessarily have more 
parts of speech in its refined, than in its barbarous state. 

The part of speech to which any word belongs, is ascer- 
tained, not by the original signification of that word, but by 
its present inanner of meaning, or, ratlier, the office wlUch it 
performs in a sentence. 

The various ways in which a word is applied to the idea 
which it represents, are called its manner of meaning. Thus, 
The painter dips his paint brush in painty to paini the carriage. 
Here, the word painty is first employed to describe the brush 
which the painter uses ; in this situation it is, therefore, an 
adjecthte; secondly, to name the mixture employed ; for which 
iBaaon it is a noun ; and, lastly, to express the action perform* 
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ed ; it, therefb^, becomes a verb : and yet, the meaning of 
the word is the same in all these applications. This meaning, 
however, is applied in different ways ; and thus the same word 
becomes different parts of speech. Richard took teaUr from 
(he water pot, to water the plants. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats, first, of the classification of words. 

The English Language is derived chiefly from ihe Saxon, 
Danish, Celtick, and Gothick ; but in the progressive stages uf 
its refinement, it has been greatly enriched by accessions from 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. 

The number of words in our language, after deducting pro- 
per names, and words formed by the inflections of our verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, may be estimated at about fort}f Ifun^ 
sand. 

There are ten sorts of words, called parts of 
speech, namely, the noun or substantive, verb, 

ARTICLE, ADJECTIVE, PARTICIPLE, ADVERB, PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, and INTER- 
JECTION. 

Thus you perceive, that all the words in the English lan- 
guage are included in these ten classes : and what you have to 
do in acquiring a knowledge of English Grammar, is merely 
to become acquainted with these ten parts of speech, and the 
rules of Syntax that apply to them. The JWun and Ve^'h are 
the most important and leading parts of speech ; therefore (hey 
ure first presented : all the rest (except the intrtrjection) are 
either appendages or connectives of these two. As you pro- 
ceed, you will find that it will require more time, and cost you 
more labour, to get a knowledge of the noun and verb, than it 
vrill to become fiuniliar with all the minor parts of speech. 

The principal use of words is, to nams things, compare them 
with each other, and express their actions. 

JVotifM, vfidcik are the names of entities or things, adjectives^ 
which denote the comparisons and relations of things by desorib- 
ing them, and expressing their qualities, and net^^, which ex- 
press the actions and being of things, are the only classes of 
words necessarily recognised in a philosophical view of gram- 
mar. But in a treatise which consults, mainly, the practicat 
advantages of the learner, it i5« believed, that no cla&«\^^V>sv^ 

3* 
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will be found more convenient or accurate than the foregoing, 
which divides words into ten sorts. To attempt to prove, in 
this place, tiiat nothing would be gained by adopting either a 
less or a greater number of the parts of speech, would be anti* 
cipating the subject. I shall, therefore, give my reasons for 
adopting this arrangement in preference to any other, as the 
different sorts of words are respectively presented to you, for 
hen you will be better prepared to appreciate my arguments. 

OF NOUNS. 

A NOUN is the name of any person, place, or 
thing ; as, maa^ Charleston^ knowledge. 

Nouns are often improperly called substantives, A substan« 
live is the name of a substance only ; but a noun is the name 
either of a substance or a quality. 

Noun, derived from the Latin word nomeh, signifies name. 
The name of any thing* that exists, whether animate or inani* 
mate, or which we can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, or think of, 
is a noun. Animal^ bird, creature, paper, peri, apple, field, house^ 

* The word l&tn^, from the Saxon verb thingian, to think, is almost un« 
limited in its meaning. It may be applied to every animal and creature ir 
the universe. By the term creatm^, I mean that which has been created ; 
as, a dog, water, dirt. This word is also frequently applied to actions ; as, 
" To get drunk is a beastly tkmg,^^ In this p]irasc. it signifies neither animal 
nor creature ; but it denotes merely an action ; therefore this action is the 
thing. 

NOTES ON PHILOSOPHICAL G&AMMAR. 

Perhaps no subject has, in this age, elicited more patient research, and 
critical mvestigation'' of original,' constituent principles, formations, and 
combinations, than the English language. The legiumate province of phil. 
dogy, liowever, as I humbly eonceive, has, in some instances, been made 
to yield to that of philosophy, so far as to divert the attention from the com- 
binations of our language which refinement has introduced, to radical ele* 
ments and associations which no way concern the progress of literature, or* 
the essential use for which language was intended. Were this retrofressiTe 
mode of investigating and aoplving principles, to obtain, among phil^ogistSi 
the ascendency over that wnicn accommodates the use of language to pro> 
gressive refinement, it is easy to conceive the state of barbarism to wnich 
Bodety would, in a sliort time, be reduced. Moreover, if what some call 
the philosophy of language, were to supersede,, altogether, the province of 
philology as it applies to the present, progressive and refined state of £ng- 
lisli Mterature, tne |p«at object contemplated by the learned, in all asei^ 
namely, the approximation of laneu^ge, in common with every thing dse, 
to that point of pe^ection at wluca it is the object of correct philology to 
arrive, would be frustrated. '■ 

The dubious and wildcring track struck but by those innovators and 
visionaries who absurdly endeavohr to teach modem English, by rejecting 
the authority and sanction of custom, and hv conducting the learner bark 
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moOegty, virlusj eourage^ dangw^ are all nouns. In order thai 
you may easily distinguish this part of speech from others, 1 will 
give you a «g7i, which will be useful to you when you cannot 
tell it by the stnse. Any word that will make sense with Iht be- 
fore it, is a noun. Try the following words by this sign, and 
see if they aie nouns : tree, mountain, soul, mind, conscience, 
understanding. The tree, the mountain, the soul, and so on. 
Yon perceive, that they will make sense with tkt prefixed; 
therefore you know they are nouns. There arc, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, for some nouns will noi make sense with 
the prefixed. These you will be able to distinguish, if you ex- 
ercise your mind, by their making sense ofthemseltes; as, gaod^ 
ness, sobriety, hope, hnmortaliiy. 

Nouns are used to denote the nonentity or absence of a thing, 
as well as its reality ; as, nothing, naughty vacancy, tion-earis/- 
ence, invisilnlity* 

Nouns are sometimes used as verbs, and verbs, as nouns, ac- 
cording to their manner of meaning ; and nouns are sometimes 
used as adjectives, and adjectives, as nouns. • This matter will 
be explained in the concluding part of this lecture, where you 
will be better prepared to comprehend it. 

Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper 
A Common noun is the name of a sort or species 
of things ; as, man, iree^ river. 

to (he ori^nal combinations, and the detached, disjointed, and barbarous 
constructions of our progenitors, both prudence and reason, as well as a due 
regard for correct philology, impel me to sliun. Those modest writers who, 
by bringing to their aid a little sophistry, much duplicity, and a wholesale 
trafiick m tho swelling phrases, ** philosophy, reason, and common sense,** 
attempt to overthrow the wisdom of former ages, and show that tho result 
of all tne labours of those distinguished philologists whQ had previously 
eccopied the field of grammatical science, is nothing but orrour and folly, 
will aoubtless meet the neglect and contempt justly merited by such con- 
■ummate vanity and unblushmg pedantry. Fortunately for those who cm- 
ploy our language as their vemcle of mental conference, custom will not 
yidld to the speculative tlieories of the visionary. If it would, improvement 
m English literature would soon be at an end, and we should l>e tamely 
eondacted back to iht Yandalick age. 

Am the nae of what is commonly called the philosophy of lan|^age, is evi- 
dently misdpplied by those who make it the test or f^rwnmatieal eerfmti/y, 
it maT not he auuss to ofier a few considerations witk a view to expose 
tii^ ftkflaey of so vasne a criterion. 

All reasoning ana investisation which depend on the philosophy of lan- 
gitage for an ultimate resmt, must be conducted a fOMtericrL Its oflice, 
aeoording to the ordinary mode q£ treatiiuK the subject, is to trace lau 
goaoe to its origin, not for the pmpose oTdetermining and fixing gram- 
matical associations and dependances^ such as the agreement, gpvera 
nenty and mntoal. relations of words, but in ocaeT \a ^x^'^ia co'cc^ikcw^v^^ 
wKh a view to develop the fir*t principle?* e? ^^xcUxv^w^^, uxv$^ ^xw^ ^ v«v«4 
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A Proper noim is the name of an individual ; as> 
Charles^ Ithaca^ Ganges. 

A noun signifying many, is called a collective 
nou7ij or nou7i of multitude ; as, the people, the 
army. 

The distinction between a common and a proper noun, is very 
obvious ForiBxampIe: 6of( is a common noun, because it is 
a name applied to all hoys ; but Charles is a proper noun, be- 
cause it is the name of an individual boy. AlUiough many boys 
may have the same name, yet you know it is not a common 
noun, for the name Charles is noi given to all boys. J^Iississippi 
is a proper noun, because it is the name of an individual river ; 
but river is a common noun, because it is the name of a aptciei 
of things, and the name river is common to all rivers. 

Nouns which denote the genus, species, or variety of beings 
or things, are always common ; as, tree, the genus ; ooA;, ashy 
rhesttmtj poplar, different species; and red oak, white oak, black 
oaky varieties. The word earth, when it signitics.a kind or 
cpiantity of dirt, is a common noun ; but when it denotes tlie 
planet we inhabit, it is a proper noun. The words person, place; 
river, mountain, lake, &c. are common nouns, because they are 
the names of whole species, or classes of things containing many 
soils ; but the names of persons, places, livers, matmtatnst, 

primitive meaning of words. Now, it is presumed, that no one who !<&» 
IMiid critical attention to the subject, wilt contend, that the original rniporf 
of single words, has any relation to the 8}'ntactical dependances and con 
nexionsof words in general ; — to gain a knowledge of which, is the leadinf 
object of the student in grammar. And, furthermore, I challenge those 
who hav0 indulged in such useless vagaries, to show by what process, with 
their own systems, they can communicate a practical knowledge of eff^*^ 
mar. I venture to predict, that, if they make the attempt, tMy witt find « 
their systems more splendid in theory, than nse^l in practice. 

Again, it cannot rationally be contended,, tliat the radical meaning ha* 
any efficiency in contjr^inff the signification wliich, by the power of asso- 
ciation, custom has assigned to many words ; — a signincation essentudbf titf* 
feretU from the original miport. Were this tlie case, and were thekuiguage 
now to be taught and understood in compliance with the orieinal import (A 
words, it would have to undergo a thorouen change ; to be ansSyxed, divided, 
and subdivided, almost ad infiniium. Indeed, there is th^ same propnety in 
asserting, tliat the Gothick, Danisli, and Anglo-Saxon elements m our lan- 
guage, ought to be pronounced separately, to enable us to understand our 
vernacular tonirue, that there is in contenoing, that their primitive meaning 
has an ascendency over the influence of the principle of association in 
changing, aid the power of custom in determining, the import of words. 
^fany of our words are derived from th% Greek, Roman, French^ Spanisl^ 
Italian, and German languages ; and the only use we can make of thek ori- 
gmala, is torendor them suMervient to the force of custom in cases in wfaicli 
finnrrn) o.-^a/ifo has not varied from the primitive signification. Moreover, let 
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Iskes, &c. are proper nounSj because they denote individuals; 
an, Augustas, Baltimore, Alps, Huron. 

Phyncian^ latoye^'j merchant^ and shoemaker^ are common 
nouns, because these names are common to classes of men. 
irod and Lwd^ when applied 4o Jehovah or Jesus Christ, are 
proper ; but when employed to denote heathen or false goda^ at 
temporal lords^ they are common. 

The Notes and remarks throughout the work, though of mi- 
nor importance, demand your attentive and careful perusal. 

NOTES. 

1. When proper noune have an article annexed to them, they are used 
after the manner of eommon nouns ; as, ** Bolivar is styled the Washington 
of South America." 

S. Common nouns are sometimes used to signify fndhiduah^ when articles 
or pronouns are prefixed to them; as, *^Ththoy\» studious; ThtU girl is 
discreet." In sucn instances, they are nearly equivalent to pro|)er nouns. 

3. Common nouns are sometimes subdivided into the following cbisses : 
AVmow of Multitude ; as^ The people, the parliament : VerM or partieipUt 
mmms; as, The beginning, reading, writing; and Abstract nouns, or the 
names of qualities lAMttracted from their substances f as, knowledge, virtue, 
floodnesfl. Lest the student be led to blend the idea of abstract nouns with 
DHit of adjectives, both of which denote qualities, a further illustration ap- 
pears to be necessary, in order to mark the distinction between thceo two 
parts of speech. An abstract noun denotes a quality conmdered apart (that 
IS, abstracted) yrom the substance or being to which it belones; but an* ad- 
jective denotes a quality joined (adjected) to the substance or Mangtowhich 
It belongs. Thus, whiteness anH white both denote the same quality ; but 
we speak of whiteness as a distinct object of thought, while we use the word 

the advocates of a mere philosophical investigation of the language, extend 
their system as far as a radical analysis will warrant them^ and, with Home 
Tooke, not only consider adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tioiis, as abbreviations of nouns ana verbs, but, on tneir own rosponsibinty, 
■poly them, in teaching the language, in eomp^mue trith their raxHeal import, 
and what would such a course avail them against the power of custom, and 
the influence of association and refinement? Let them show me one ^m- 
marian, produced by such a course of instruction, and they will exhibit a 
** philosophical" miracle. They might as well undertake to teach archi- 
tecture^ by having i[econrse to its origin, as represented by booths and tents. 
In addition to this, when we consider the great number of obsolete words, 
fnxn which many now in use are derivec^ the original meaning of which 
cannot be ascertained, and, also, the multitude whose signification has been 
changed by the princiole of association, it is preposterous to think, that a 
mere philosophical mooe of investigating and^^eaching the language, is the 
•me by which its sienificancy can be embm' 2, its correctness determined. 
Its use comprehended, and its improvement extended. Before what com- 
monly passes for a philosophical manner of developing the language can 
MMoessfully be made the miediom through which it can be comprehended in 
all its present combinations, relations, and dependances, it must undergo 
a tborougfa retrogressive change, in sll those combinations, relations, and 
dapendanoes. even to the last letter of the alf^bet And before we can 
eonsent to this radical modification and retrograde ratk> of the English 
language, we most agree to revive the customs, the habits, and IKa yt^tSn^ 
langaage of our progonitors, the Goths and Va»d«Xa« V«^i« ti& >dG«i lAi^^ 
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while always in reference to Uie noun to which it belongs ; as, white paper, 
white house. 

4. Some auUiors have proceeded to still more minute divisions and sub 
divisions of nouns; such, for example, as Uie following, which appear to be 
more complex than useAil : J^alural nmtns, or names of things ibrmed by 
nature ; as, man, beast, water, air : %, Jhiifieud nmma, or names of thinfrs 
formed by art ; as,book, vessel, house : 3. Personal nounsy or those wliicti 
stand for human beings ; as, man, woman, Edwin : 4. J^cuter nouns, oi 
those which denote things inanimate ; as, book, field, mountain, Cincinnati. 
The following, however, is quite a rational division : MaterUd nouns are 
the names of things formed of matter ; as, stone, book : linmaterial noun» 
are the names of things having no substance ; as, hope, immortality. 

To nouns belong gender, person, number, and 
case. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. Nouns have 
tliree genders, the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. 

The mascuUnpe gefider denotes males ; as, a ma;i, 
a boy. 

The feminine gender denotes females ; as, a tro- 
man, a girl. 

The neuter gender denotes things without sex ; 
as, a hat, a stick. 

Neuter means neither : therefore neuter gender signifies nei- 
ther gender ; that is, neither masculine nor feminine. Hence, 

cates for the introduction of such philosophical grammars into oommoii 
schools, at once to enter on their pilgrimage, ami recede into the native 
obscurity and barbarity of the ancient Britons, Picts, and Vandals, it is be> 
lieved, that the cause of learning and refinement iiould not sutler ^eatly 
by their loss, and that the good sense of the present age, would not allow 
many of our best teachers to be of the party. 

The last consideration which I shall give a pliilosophical manner of in ves* 
tigating and enforcing the English language, is, that by this mode of analv- 
zing and reducing it to practice, it eannotf in this <r?e, lie ecmprehended as tne 
medium of thou^t Wore this method to prevw!, our present literal laii> 
ffuage would be^me a dead letter. Of what avail is language, if it can no* 
be understood ? And how can it be accommodated to the understandings 
unless it receive the sanction of common consent ? Even if we admit that 
such a manner of unfolding the principles of our langiia^e^ is moie ratiima) 
and correct than the ordmarv, practical method, I think it is dear that such 
a mode of investigation and developement, does not meet the neceoKtiea 
and convenience of ordinary learners in school. To be consistent, that aya. 
tern which instructs by tracing a few of our words to their origin, must un- 
fold the whole in the same manner. But the student in common achoola 
and academies, cannot afibrd time to stem the tide of lai^age up to its 
souioe, and there dive to the bottom of the fountain for koKHirlMlge, Such 
^^boor ought not to be required <^ him* His object is to become^ nol i 
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neuter gender means t*o gender. Stnctly speaking, then, as 
there are but two sexes, nouns have but two genders ; but for 
Uie sake of practical convenience, we apply to them three gen- 
ders, by calling that a gender which is no gender. The English 
and the pure Persian, appear to be the only languages which 
observe, in the distinction of sex, the natural division of nouns. 
— The genders of nouns are so easily known, that a farther ex- 
planation of them is unnecessary, except what is given ki the 
following 

NOTES. 

1. The same noun is sometimes masculine and feminine, and sometimes 
tnnsculine or feminine. Tlie noun parents is of the masculine and feminine 
gender. ^ The nouns parent^ assodatej neighbour, servant, friend, child, bird^ 
fsh, Sre, if doubtful, are of the masculine or feminine sender. 

2. Some nouns naturally neuter, are, when used fmuratively, or personU 
fifd, converted into tlie masculine or feminine gender. Those nouns are 
Ij^enerally rendered masculine, which arc cons})tcuous for the attributes of 
imparting or communicating, and which are by nature strong and effica- 
cious J as, the sun, time, death, s/eep, winter, ^, Those, agam, are generally 
femimne, which are conspicuous for the attributes of containing or bringing 
forth, or which are very beautiful, mild, or amiable : as, the earth, moon, 
church, boat, vessel^ city, eoimtry, nature, ship, send, fortune, virtue, hope, spring, 
peace, S^. This principle for designating the sex of a personified object, wiiich 
18 quite rational, is generally adhered to in the English language ; but, in 
some instances, the poet applies the sex according to his fancy. 

The masculine and feminine genders are distinguished in throe ways : 

1. By different words ; as, 

MaseuUnem Feminine. Jilaseuline, Feminine, 

Bachelor maid Boy girl 

Boar sow Brother sister 



l^ilosophical antiquarian, but a practical grammarian. If I comprehend 
the design (if they have any) of our modern pliilosophical writers on this 
subject, it is to make ^mmarians by inculcating a few gtMieral principles, 
arising out of the genius of the language, and tlie nature of things, which 
die learner, by the exercise of his reasonisig powers, must reduce to practice. 
His own judgment, independent of grammar rules, is to be his euide in speak 
ing and writing correctly. Hence, many of them exclude from their sys- 
tems, all exercises in wliat is called false Syntax, But these profound phi- 
lological dictators appear to have overlooked the important consideration, 
that the great mass oi mankind, and especially of boys and girls in common 
wtbooh, eon never h^cotne philosophers; and, consequently, can never coni- 
prahend and reduce to practice their metaphysical and obscure ^sterns of 
mmmar. I wish to see children treated as reasoning beings. But there 
Sbouid be a medium in all things. It is, therefore, absurd to instruct clul- 
lien as if they were already proround philosophers and logicians. 

To demonstrate the utility, and enforce the necessity, of exercising^ tha 
leuner in correeting false Syntax, I need no other argument than the inte- 
resting and undeniable fact, that Mr. Murray^s labours, in this department, 
have e^cted a complete revolution in the English language, in pomt of ver- 
bal aceuracy. Who does not know, that the best writers of this day, are not 
guilty of ofie erammatical inaccuracy, where those authors who wrote before 
Mr. Slurnv flourishoci, vn guilty of jive ? And what hw produfied l.Vd& vooto* 
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Buck 


doe 


Loid 


lady 


Buh 


cow 


Man 


woman 


Cock 


hen 


Master 


mistress 


Dog 


Mtch 


Milter 


Sjpawner 


Draktt 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Singer 


songstress or 


Friar 


nun 




singeir 


Gander 


goose 


Sloven 


shit 


Hart 


roe 


Son 


dauditer 
hind 


Horse 


mars 


gtag 


Hushand 


wife 


Uncle 


aunt 


King 


queen 


Wizard 


witch 


Lad 


lass. 


Sir 


madam. 




2. By a tUff^rence in UrmhuUion ; 


as, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Elector 


electiess 


Actor 


actress 


Embassador 


embassadress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Emperour 
Encnantcr 


emperess 
' encnantresa 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Executor 


executrix 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Fornicator 


fornicatress 


Auditor 


auditress 


God 


goddess 


Author 


authoress 


Grovemour 


governess 
' heiress 


Baron 


baroness 


Heir 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Hero 


heroine 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Host 


hostess 


Canon 


canoness 


Hunter 


huntress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Inheritor 


inheritress or 


Chanter 


chantress 




inheritrix 


Conductor 


conductress 


Instructer 


instructress 


Count 


countess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Czar 


czarina 


Lion 


lioness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Marquis 


marehioness 


Detracter 


detractress 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Director 


directress 


Patron 


patit>ness 


Duke 


dutchess* 


Peer 


peeress. 



portant change for the better? Ask the hundreds of thousands who hi 
studied "Mr. Muntiy's exercises in False Syntax." If^ then, thisvi 
of the subject is correct, it follows, tiiat the greater portion of our {j^ilo 
phical grammars, are far more worthy the attention of literary connoisseii 
than ofthe great mass of learners. 

Knowing that a strong ]>redilection for what are termed philosopfai 
grammars, exists in the minds of some teachers of this science, I bi 
Siou^t proper, for the gratification of such, to intersperse through the pa( 
of this work, under the head of *< Philosophical Notes,^ a sys&m of gra 
matical principles as deduced from what appears to me to be tfale most r&o 
and consistent investigations of this sort. They who prefer this theon 
that exhibited in the body of the work, are, of course, at liberty to adopt it 

In general, these preteruled, phUosopldcal Iheories ofgramTnar vnU be fn 
to accord wUh the pracHcal and SHU more phUosphiaU theory embraced m 
body of ihi$ work. Wherever such agreement ^pisis, the system conttdne4 
these Notes will be deficient, and this deficiency may be supplied by adopi 
iheprinc^leseontamediniheother parts of the work, 

OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSIFICATON 07 WORDS. 

According to the method in which these pfailosophica] investigations ofl 
goagehave generally been conducted[> all our words should be i^uced to t 
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Puet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Proprietor 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Suiter 



poetess 

priestess 

princess 

prioress 

prophetess 

proprietress 

protectress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

suitress 



Sultan 


sultaness or 




sultana 


Tiger 


tigress 


Testator 


testatrix 


Traitor 


traitress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Tyrant 


tyranness 


Victor 


victress 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Votary 


votaress 


Widower 


widow 



3. Byprefiinngmudkerword; as, 

A cock-spairow A hen-sparrow , 

A man-servant A maid-servant 

' A hc'goat A she-goat 

A he-bear A she-bear 

A male-child A female-child 

Male-descendants Fcmalo-desccndants 

PERSON. 

Person is a property of the noun and pronoun 
which varies the verb. 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

The second person denotes the person or tiling 
spoken to ; as, " Listen, O earth /" 

The third person denotes the person or thing 
spoken of; as, " The earth thirsts." 

Nouns have but two persons, the second and third. When 
a man speaks, the pronoun I or toe is always used ; therefore 
nouns can never be in the first person. In examples like the 

dasses ; for it can be easily shown, that from the noun and verb, all the 
other parts of speech have sprung. Nay, more. They may even be re- 
duced to one. Verbs do not, in reality, es^ess actions ; but they are in- 
' trinsically the mere noTnes of actions. The idea of action or being commu« 
^nicated by them, as well as the meaning of words in general, is merely u^e> 
remHoL The principle of reasoning assumed by the celebrated Home 
Tooke, if earned to its full extent, would result, it ia believed, in proving 
tfiat we have but one part of speech. 

JUbumnt or a^eetioes were originally nouns. Sweei, red, tokUe^ are the 
names of qualities, as well as sweetness^ redness^ whiUness, The formei 
difier from the latter only m their manner of signification. To denote 
Ihai the name of some quality or substance is to be used in connexion with 
some other name^ or, that this quality is to be athiJnUed to some other name^ 
we sometimes affix to it the termination «i, ed. or y; which signifies give, 
addf or join. When we employ tlie words wooaen, woollenjweauhj^, grassji^ 
the terminations en and y, by their own intrinsick meaning, give notice that 
we intend to gioe^ add, or join, the names of some other substances in which 
are ibund the properties or qualities of wood, wool, weaUh, or gran, 

PnmmmM are a class of nouns, used instead of others te prevent their dis- 
agrewUe repetition. Participles are certain forms of thft v<:ch% ksVv!^^^ 

4 
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following, some philologists suppose the noun to be in the^r«f 
person: — " This may certify, that I, Joikw Taylor, do hereb)r 
give and grant," &c. But it is evident, that the speaker o. 
writer, in introducing his own name, speaks of himself ; coop 
sequently the noun is of the third person. 

If you wish to understand the persons of nouns, a little sobe; 
thought is requisite ; and, by exercising it, all difficulties will 
be removed. If I say, my son, have you seen the young man? 
you perceive that the noun 8on is of the second person, because 
i address myself to him ; that is, he is spoken to ; but tlie noun 
tnanis of the third person, because he is spoken of. Again, 
if I say, young man, have you seen my sou 1 uian is of thf 
second person, and son is of the third. 

** Iliist thou left tliy blue course in the heavens, golden- 
haired sun of the sky ]" 

" Failier, may the Great Spirit so brighten the chain ol 
friendship between us, that a child may find it, when the sun is 
asleep in his wig-wam behind the western waters." 

" liO, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mounlainSy and, ye valleys, rise !" 
** Eternal Hope, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds^and ocean's wildest shore." 

lu these examples, the nouns, sun, father, mountains, val- 
leys, and h')|ic, are of the second person, and, as you will here- 
after learn, iu the nominative case independent. Course, hea- 
vens, sky, Spirit, chain, friendship, child, sun, wig-wam, 
waters, earth, skies, wings, earth, bounds, ocean, and shore 
are all of the third person. 

interjections, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, lire contractions or 
abbreviations of nounn and verbs, win (a, one, or one) comes from ananad, 
to add, to bcap. The and <Aa(,from the Anglo-Saxon verb thean, to get, as> 
suine. Lo is the imperative of look ; jUy offimif to hate ; and welcome mean«^ 
it is wdl that you are cotne. In comes from the Gothick noun tnno, the in- 
teriour of the body; and abmU, from boda, the first outward boundary. 
Through or thorough is the Teutonick noun thuruh, meaning passage, gate, 
doon From is the Anglo-Saxon noun /ram, beginning, source, author. He 
came from {beginning) Batavia. ^ (rormerly written wf, give, gin) is th€ 
imperative o' tne Anmo-Saxon verb gifan^ to give. I will remain if {gioe or 
grant thatfrtij he vTiTl {rtmmn,) But comes from the Saxon verb beon-utan 
to be^out. I mformed no one b\d {be-outf leave-out) my brother. 

This britif view of the subject, is sufficient to elucidate the manner in 
which, according to Home Tooke^s principles, the ten pavts of speedi are 
reduced to one. Bnt I am, by no means, disposed to concede, that this is th« 
true pnnci|>le of classification ; nor that it is an^r more phUosophieal or ro- 
ftonof than one which allows a more practical division and arrangement of 
%i^oni8. What has been generally received as " philosophical grammar," 
appears to poflsess no stronger claims to that imposing appellation than our 
common, practical grammars. Query. Is not Mr. Murray's octavo gram 
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NUMBER. 

^f UMBER IS the distinction of objects, as one or 
more. Nouns are of two numbers, the singular 
and the pluraL 

The singular number implies but one ; as, a 
book. 

The phtral number implies more than one ; as, 
books. 

NOTES. 

1. Some nouns are used only in the singular form ; as, hemp, flax, barley, 
iphinU, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, honesty, meekness, compassion, &c. ; others 
snly in the plural form ; as, bellows, •cissors, ashes, riches, snu^rs, tongs, 
Uianks, wages, embers, ides, pains, vespers, ffic. 

2. Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine ; 
and, also, hiatns, apparatus, series, species. 

3. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding s to the sin- 
gular ; as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; but sometimes we add es m the plural ; 
as, box, boxes ; church, churches ; lash, lashes ; cargo, cargoes. > 

4. Nouns ending in/or/«, are rendered plural by a change of that termi- 
nation intovM; as, half, halves; wife, wives; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form their plurals by the addition of «. Those end- 
ing in jf, have the re^lar plural ; as, ruflf, runTs; except staflj staves. 

5. Nouns ending m y in the singular, with no other vowel in the same 
syllable, change it into Us in the plural ; as, beauty, beauties : fly, flies. 
But the y is not changed, where there is another vowel in the syllable ; as, 
key, keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys ; chimney, 
chinmeys. 

6. Mathtmtdicksj nutaphysiekSf potUickSf oplicks, ethickSf pmmuUiekSf Ay- 
drttttlieks, ^. are construed either as singular or plural nouns. 

7. The word news is always singular. The nouns merniSf almSf and 
mtunds, though plural in form, may ^ either singular or plural in signiflca- 

mar mere worthy the dignified title of a ** Philosophical Grammar," than 
Home Tooke's "Diversions of Purley,'* or William S. Cardell's treatises on 
language? What constitutes a phUosMhical treatise, on this, or on any 
other subject? Wlurein is there a dipplay of philosophy in a speculative, 
etymological perfbrmance, which attempts to develop and explain the 
elements and primitive meaning of words by tracing them to their origin. 
Honour to the philosophy employed in the develo[)ment and illustration of 
the principles by whicn we are governed m applying those words to theii 
lej^timate purpose, namely, that of forming a correct and convenient me- 
dium by means of which we can communicate our thou^ts ? Does philoso- 
pliy consist in ransaekin||r the mouldy records of antiqmty, in order to guess 
at the ancient construction and sigmfication of single woi^s ? or have such 
hfivesti^tions, m reality, any thing to do with fpramnxar 7 

Admitting that all the words of our language include, in their origMi 
signification, the import of nouns or names, anayet, it does not follow, that 
they nmo possess no other powers, and, in their combinations and connex- 
tons in sentences, are employed for no other purpose, than hard^ to naamt 
otjects. The faei of the case is, that words are variously combined and ap- 
^ied, to answer the distinct «!«.d diversifled purposes ot narming' objects oa- 
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tion. Anti{K>dc8, crcdenda, Irterati, and minutise, are always pluraL Bandit 
is now used as thp singular of Banditti. * 

8, The following nouns form their plurals not according to any general 
nAe ; thus, man, men ; woman, women ; child, children ; ox, oxen ; tooth, 
teeth ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; mouse, mice ; loose, lice ; broUier, bro^ 
there or brethren ; cow, cows or kine ; p«nny, pence, or pennies when the 
coin is meant; die, dice for play, dies for cwnvn^; pea and 6sh, pease and 
fish when the species is meant, but ptas and fixktt when we refer to the 
number ; as, six peas, tenJbAe*. 

9. The following compounds form their plurals thus : handful, handfuls ; 
cupful, cupfuls ; spoonful, spoonfuls : — brother-in-law, brothers-in-law j 



court-martialj courts-martiaL 



The foUowmg words form their plurals according to the rules of the Ian 
guages from which they are adopted. 

Shigkdar, 

Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 



Automaton 

Axis 

Basis 

Beau 
Calx 

Cherub 

Crisis 

Criterion 

Datum 

Diseresis 

Desideratum 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 



PharaL 

antitheses 
lipicea ^ 

! appendixes sr 
appendicej 
arcana 
automata 
axes 
bases 
beaux or 
beaus 
calces or 
calxes 

!^ cherubim w 
cherubs 
crises 
criteria 
data 
diasreses 
desiderata 
effluvia 
dlipses 
emphases 

S encomia 
encomiums . 
errata 



Genius 
Genus 
Hypothesis 
Ignis iatuus 

Index 

Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

Metamori^osis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Stamen • 

Seraph 

Stimulus 
Stratum 
Thesis 
Vertex 

Vortex 



PUiartiL 
genii* 
ffenera 
hypotheses 
ignes fatm 

{indices or ■ 
indexeet 
laminae 
magi 

! memoranda or 
memorandums 
metamorphoses 
parentheses 
phenomena 

! radii or 
radiuses 
stamina 

S seraphim or 
seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
vertices 

! vortices or 
vortexes 



* Genii, imaginary spirits : geniuses, persons of great mental alnlities. 

t Indexes, when pointers or tables of contents are meant: indices^ when 
referring to algebraick quantities. 

Ill I I 

itrUng truths, poktUmg otil and limUing objects, aitrihUSng quaUties to objects, 
eoimeeUng objects, and so on ; and on this /act is founded the true phUoaophu 
esi prineipU of the dase^ation of words. Hence, an arrangement of words 
into classes according to this principle, followed by a development and illus- 
tration of the principles and rules mat regulate us in the proper use and ap» 
plication of words in oral and written discourse, appears to approximate as 
near to a true definition of phUosopfdcal grammatf as any I am capable of 
giving. 

MwM, or the names of the objects of our perceptions, doubtless eonsti- 
tnted the origmal class of words ; (if I mav be allowed to assume such a 
hypothesis as an or^grmol class of words ,*) but the cver«active principle of 
•ssodation, soon transformed nouns into verbs, by making tnem, when 
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CASE. 

Case, when applied to nouns and pronouns, 
liicaiis the different state, situation, or position 
ihey have in relation to other words. Nouns have 
three cases, the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

I deem the essential qualities of ca««, in English, to consist, 
not in the changes or inflections produced on nouns and pro- 
nouns, but in the various offices which they perform in a jjcn- 
tence, by assuming different positions in regard to other words. 
In accordance with this definition, these cases can be easily ex- 
plained on reasoning principles, founded in the nature of thing.^. 

Now, five grains of common sense will enable any one to 
comprehend what is meant by case. Its real character is ex- 
Iremely simple; but in the different grammars it assumes as 
many meanings as Proteus had shapes. The most that has been 
written on it, however, is mere verbiage. What, then, is meant 
by case ? In speaking of a horse, for instance, we say he is m a 
good case, when he js fat, and in a bad case, when he is lean, and 
needs more oats ; and in this sense we apply the term case to 
denote the state or condition of the horse. So, when we place a 
neun before a verb as actor or subject, we say it is in the nomi* 
ncUive case ; but when it follows a transitive verb or preposition, 
we say it has another case ; that is, it assumes a new position oi 
situation in the sentence : and this we call the objective case 
Thus, the boy gathers fruit. Here the boy is represented as 
acting. He is, therefore, in the nominative case. But when I 
say, Jane stnick the boy, I do not represent the boy as the actor, 
but as the object of the action. He is, therefore, in a new case 
or condition. And when I say. This is the boy's hat, I do not 
speak of the boy either as acting or as acted upon ; but as pos- 
sessing something : for which reason he is in the possessive case. 
Hence, it is clear, that nouns have three ^ses or positions. 

As the nominative and ojbective cases of the noun are insep- 
arably connected with the verb, it is impossible for you to un- 

•nsployed in a particular manner, expressive of afHrmation. This saitie 
principle also operated. in appropriating names to the purpose of attributing 
•ualities to other names m objects ; and in this way was constituted the 
euu» of words called adjectives or eUtrUnUes, By the same principle were 
formed all the other classes. 

In the following exposition of English grammar on scientifick principles, 
I shall divide words into sgven classes, JmuM or Joannes, Verbs, Adjectives, 
JM/mms, ot Aitribuies, Adverbs, PreposiHens, PronouM, and Con/i0irHpnj oi 
xJ^wneettveSa « 

For an explanation of the roun. refer to tht body ot ^ f;o^du 

4* 
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derstand them until you shall have acquired some knowledge 
of this part of speech. I will, therefore, now give you a partial 
description of the verb in connexion with the noun ; which will 
enable me to illustrate the cases of the noun so clearly, that you 
mav easily comprehend their nature. 

In the "formation of language, mankind, in order to hold con- 
verse with' each other, found it necessary, in the first place, to 
give names to the various objects by wluch they were surrounded.. 
Hence the origin of the first part of speech, which wc denomi- 
nate the noun. But merely to name the objects which they be- 
held or thought of, was not sufficient for their purpose. They 
perceived that these objects existed, moved, acted, or caused 
some action to be done. In looking at a man, for instance, they 
perceived that he lived, walked, ate, smiled, talked, ran, and so 
on. They perceived that plants grow, flowers bloom, and 
rivers flow. Hence the necessity of another part of speech, 
whose office it should be to express these existences and ac- 
tions. This second class of words wo call 

VERBS. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; as, I am ; I rule ; I am ruled. 

Verbs are of three kinds, active, passive, and 
Jieuter. Thev are also divided into regular, irre- 
gular, and deifective. 

The term verb is derived from the Latin word verbumy which 
signifies a xeord. This part of speech is called a verb or xcordy 
because it is deemed the most important word in every sentence ; 
and without a verb and nominative, either expressed or implied, 
no sentence can exist. The noun is the original and leading 
part of speech ; the verb comes next in order, and is far more 
complex than the noun. These two are Uie most useful in the 
language, and form the basis of the science of grammar. The 
other eight parts of speech are subordinate to these two, and, as 
you will hereafter learn, of minor importance. 

For all practical purposes, the foregoing definition and division 
of the verb, though, perhaps, not philosophiccdly correct, will be 
found as convenient as any other. I adopt them, therefore, to be 
consistent with the principle, that, in arranging the materials of 
this treatise, I shall not alter or reject any established defi- 
nition, rule, or principle of grammar, unless, in my humble 
judgm^t, some practical advantage to the learner is thereby 
gained. The following, some consider a good definition. 

A V£Rc b a word which expt^esses affinmtion. 
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An active verb expresses action ; and 
The nominative case is the actor, or subject of 
the verb ; as, John writes. 

In this example, which is the vwh ? Toil know it is the word 
writes^ because this word signifies to do ; that is, it expresses 
action^ therefore, according to the definition, it is an acHve verb. 
And you know, too, that me noun John is the actoTy theiefoie 
John is in the nominaiioe case to the verb, writes. In the expre»- 
sions. The man walks — The boy plays-^Thunders roll — ^War- 
riours fight — ^you perceive that the words wtUksy playSy roUj and 
fightf are active verbs ; and you cannot be at a loss to know, 
that the nouns mariy hoy, ihundersy and warrioursy are in the 
nominative case. 

As no action can be produced without some agent or moving 
cause, it follows, that every active verb must have some actor 
or agent. This actory doer, or producer of the actiony ia the 
nominative. JS^onUncUivey from the Latin nomino^ literally sig- 
nifies to name ; but in the technical sense in which it is used in 
grammar, it means the noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
affirmation. This subject or nominative may be active, passivcy 
or neuteTy as hereafler exemplified. 

A neuter verb expresses neither action nor pas- 
sion, but being, or a state of being; as, Johnstts. 

•Now, in this example, John is not represented as an actor y 
but, as the subject of the verb sits, therefore John is in the nomi- 
native case to the verb. And you know that the word sits does 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Plavnble arguments may be advanced, for rejecting neuier and passive 
verbs ; but they have been found to be so convenient iii practice, tnat the 
theory which recognises them, has stood the test of ages. If you tell the 
yomiff learner, that, in the following expressions, The church rests on its 
foundation ; The book lies on the desk ; The boys remain (are) idle, the 
nouns churchf hook, and boys, are represented as acting, and, therefore, the 
verbs rests, Hes, remain, and are, are actioe, he will not beheve you, because . 
there is no action that is apparent to his senses. And should you proceed 
fiurdier. and, by a laboured and metaphysical investigation and development 
of the laws of motion, attempt to prove toliim that *' every portion of matter 
b influenced by different, active principles, tending to produce change,** 
and, thereforcL every thine in imiversal nature is always acting, it is not at 
all probable, that you could convince his understandings in oppoisition to the 
clearer testmiony of his senses. Of what avail to learners is 8 theoiy 
which they cannot comprehend? 

Among the various- theorists and speculative writers on phlosophicai 
grammar, the ixigenious Home Tooke stands pre-eminent ; tntt unibrUi^ 
pat dy, hi s prinapal speculations on the verb, -have oev^ met the i^ubUck 
99^ WiDiam S, Cardell has also rendered hLm8cMcock«V\e^ML%\tv^2i!A'^^^ 
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not express apparent action, but a condition of being ; that is, it 
represents John in a particular atate of existence ; therefore sits is 
a neuter verb. In speaking of the neuter gender of nouns, I in- 
formed you, that neuter means neither ; from which it follows, 
that neuter gender implies neither gender; that is, neither mas* 
culine nor feminine. Hence, by an easy transition of thought, 
▼ou learn, that neuter, when applied to rerbs, means neither of 
the other two classes ; that is, a neuter verb is one which is net' 
ther active nor passive. In these examples. The man stands— 
The lady lives — The child sleeps — The world exists — the words 
Miands, lives, sleeps, and exists, are neuter verbs ; and the nouns, 
fnan, Itidy, child, and world, are all in the nominative case, be- 
cause each is the subject of a verb. Thus y^u perceive, that 
when a noun is in the nominative case to ah active verb, it is (he 
actor ; and when it is nominative to a neuter verb, it is not an 
actor, but the subject of the verb. 

Some neuter verbs express being in general ; as. The man 
i9 ; Kingdoms exist. Others express being in some particutar 
Btaie ; as. The man stands, sits, lies, or hangs. 

1 will now give you two signs, which will enable you to dis- 
tinguish die verb from other parts of speech, when you cannot 
tell it by its signification. Any word that will make sense with 
to before it, is a verb. Thus, to run, to write, to smile, to sing, 
to hear, to ponder, to live, to breathe, are verbs. Or, any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. Thus, I run, thou runnest, he 
runs ; I write, thou writest, he writes ; I smile, &c. But the 
words, boy, lady, child, and world, will not make sense with to 
prefixed — to boy, to lady, to world, is nonsense. Neither will 

logical field, by taking a bolder stand than any of his predecessors. His 
view of the verb is novel, and ingeniously supported. The following is th« 
substance of his theory 

OP THE VERB. 

A VERB is a word which expresses action ; as, Man exists ; 
Trees grow ; Wniers flow ; Mountains stand; I am. 

All veros are active, and have one object or more than one, expressed ot 

'implied. The pillar stamps; that is, it keeps Uself in an erect or standing 

posture ; it upholds or sustains itself in that position. They are; L e. they 

air themselves, or breathe air ; they inspirit, vioijy, or uphold themselves by 

inhaling air. 

Many verbs whose objects are seldom expressed, always have a personal 
or veibal one implied. The clouds viunt ; i. e. move themselves along. The 
troops marched twenty miles a day ; I e. marched themsehts. The moon 
shines: — The moon sMnes or sheds a shining, sheeUf lustre, or brightness. 
The mtLrrovrJUes :-^fties or takes a flight. Talkers talk or speak words or 
Udk: wdkerswalk walkings or walks; The raiA rains rctln; Sitters sit oi 
liold iUtkigs or sessions. 

To prove that there is no such thins as a noutcr verb, the fdlowmg ap 
/ffv." to he the strongrstt ar|^umpnts anducod. 
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they conjugate — I lady, thou ladiest, &c. is worse tlian nonsense. 
Hence you perceive, that these words are nol verbs. There are 
some exceptions to these rules, for verbs are sometimes used as 
nouns. This will be explained by and by. 

To verbs he\oiignumber,per$on, mood, and tense. 

At present I shall speak only of the number and person of 
verbs ; but hereafler I will give you a full explanation of all their 
properties. And permit me to inform you, that I shall not lead 
you into the inlncacies of the science, until, by gradual and easy 
progressions, you are enabled to comprehend the principles in- 
volved in them. Only such principles will be elucidated, as you 
are prepared to understand at the time they are unfolded before 
you. Tou must not be too anxious to get along rapidly ; but 
endeavour to become thoroughly acquainted with one principlei^ 
before you undertake another. This lecture will qualify you for 
the' next. 

Number and person of verbs. You recollect, that the 
nominative is the actor or subjecty and the active verb is the ac' 
Hon performed by the nominative. By this you perceive, that a 
very intimate comioxion or relation exists between the nomina- 
tive case and tlie verb. If, therefore, only one creature or thing 
acts, only one action, at the same iq^tant, can be clone ; as, The 
girl writes* The nominative girl is here of the singular num- 
ber, because it signifies but one person ; and the verb writes de- 
notes but one action, which the girl performs ; therefore the verb 
writes is of the singular number, agreeing with its nominative 
girL When the nominative case is plural^ Hie verb must be 
plural ; as, girls vnite. Take notice, the singular verb ends in «, ^ 

1. No porti9n of matter is ever in a state of perfect quiescence : but the 
component parts of every thing are at all times '* influenced by different, 
active principles, tending to produce change.^ Hence, it follows, that no 
bein^ or thing can be represented in a neuter or non-acUng state. 

This argument supposes the essential character of the verb to be identified 
with the primary laws of action, as unfolded by the principles of physical 
science. The correctness of this position ma^ be doubted ; but if it can 
be clearly demonstrated, that every particle of matter is always in motion, 
it docs not, by any means, follow, that we cannot sf)eak of things in a state 
of quiescence. What is /a/5« in fact may be correct in grammar. The point 
conUUedf is not tehetker things always act, btU whether^ when we assert or of" 
frm something respecting them, tve always represent them as acting, 

S. Verbs wore oripnally used to express the motions or changes of thinss 
which produced obvious actions^ and, by an easy transition, were aflerwardi 
ap^ieo, in the same way, to things whose actions were not apparent. 

This assumption is untenable, and altogether gratuitous. 

3. Verbs called neuter are used in the impemtive mood ; and, as this mood 
oomgoands someone to do sometliing, any verb which adopts it, must be -Ac- 
tive. Thus, in the common place phrases, *' Be there quickly ; Stand oiai of 
my way ; SU or lie fartiier.^' 
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but the noun is generally plural when it ends in s ; thus, Th( 
girl i0rite9 — the girls write. 

Person, strictly speaking, is a quality tiiat belongs not to verbs, 
but to nouns and pronouns. We say^ however, that the verk 
must agree with its nominative in persoUj as well as in number ; 
that is, the verb must be spelled and spoken in such a manner aa 
to correspond with the ^1*5/, second, or third person of Uie noun 
or pronoun which is its nominative. 

I will now show you how the verb is varied in order to agree 
with its nominative in number and person. I, Thou, He, She, 
It ; We, Ye or You, They, are personal pronouns. / is of the 
first person, and singular number ; Thou is second per. ^^g** » 
He, She, or Tt, is third per. sing, ; We ia first per. plural; ¥c or 
You b second per. plural ; Tliey is third per. plural. These 
pronouns are tlie representatives of nouns, and perform the Mune 
office that the nouns would for which they stand. 1/^^n placed 
before the verb, they are, therefore, the nomintUives to the verb. 

Notice, particularly, the difierent variations or endings of the 
▼erb, as it is thus conjugated in the 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Per. I walk, • 1. Per. We Walk, 

2. Per, Thou walke5/, 2. Per. Ye or you walk, 

3. Per. He walk^, or\ 3. Per. They walk, or 

the boy*walk«, 
or walke<^. 

This display of the verb shows you, that whenever it ends 10 
est, it is of the second person singular ; but when the verb ends 

It is admitted that these verbs are here employed in an acHve sense ; but 
it is certain, that they are not used according to their proper, HZend meaning. 
When I tell a man, literally^ to standi sit^ or lie, by moving he would disobey 
me ; but when I say, " Stand out of my way,** I employ the neater verb 
stand, instead of the active verb move or go, and in a correspondent sense. 
My meaning is. Move yourself out of my way ; or take your stand somewhere 
else. This, however, does not prove that stand is properly used. If we 
choose to overstep the bounds of custom, we can employ any word in the 
language as an active-transitive verb. Be, sit, and lie, may be explained in 
the same manner. 

4. Neuter verbs are used in connexion with adverbs which expreis the 
manner of aetien. They must, therefore, be considered active verbs. Tht 
child sleeps soundly ; He sits genteelly; They Uve contentedly SluA kiippSl\ 
together. 

The dass of veibs that are never employed as active, is small. By nsin^ 
. adverbs in connexion with verbs, we can fairlyjprove tliat some verbs are not 
active. It is incorrect to say, I am happily ; Tney were peacefiiUy ; She re- 
mains quieUy ; The fields appear greenly. These verbs m their commo:i 
abceptation, do not express aetion; for which reason we say, I am knppv . 
T4>»y wero peae^; &c. But in the expretnons^ The cniid sleeps soundi^ ; 



r \ 3. Per. They walk, or I 
r, > the boys walk. ] 
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in «, or eth^ it is cf the third person singular. fVaikestj ridestf 
•tmaest^ are of the second person singular ; and walks or toalk* 
ethf ridu or rideik, stands or slandeth, are of the third person 
singular. 

I have told you, that when the nominative is singular number, 
die verb must be ; when the nominative is plural, the verb must 
be ; and when the nominative is first, second, or third person, 
the verb must be of the same person. If you look again at the 
foregbing conjugation of walk, you will notice that the verb va- 
ries its endings in the stngutavy in order to agree inform with the 
firpt, second, and third person of its nominative ; but in the plu» 
rui it does not vary its endings from the first person singular. 
The verb, however, agrees in sense with its nominative in the 
plural, as well as' in the singular. Exercise a little mind, and 
you will perceive that agreement and goveminent in language do 
not consist merely in the ybrm of words. Now, is it not clear, that 
when I say, I walk^ the verb walk is singular^ because it ex- 
presses but one action ? And when I say, Two men wcUky is it 
not equally apparent, that walk is plural, because it expresses 
hoo actions ? In the sentence, Ten men walky the verb walk 
denotes ten actions, for there are ten actors. Common sense 
teaches you, that there must be as many actions as there are 
actors; and that the verb, when it has no form or ending to show 
it, is as strictly plural, as when it has. So, in the phrase. We 
walk, the verb walk vb first person, because it expresses the ac- 
tions performed by the speakers : Ye or you walk, Ae verb is 
second person, denoting the actions of the persons spoken to ; 
third person. They walk. The verb, then, when correctly written. 

She nts graetfuUy ; They live happUy and contentedly ; we employ the verb* 
sleepSf sitSf aiid &>e, in ui active sense. When no action is intended, we 
aay, They live Aoppy and eoTitented. 

itf on scientifick principles, it can be proved that those verbs generally 
denominated neuter, originaUy express^ action, their present, accepted 
meaning will still oppose the thJBory, for the generality of mankind do not 
attach to them the idea of action. 

Thus I have endeavoured to present a brief but impartial abstract of th« 
modem theory of the verb, leaving it with the reader to estimatic it according 
to its value. 

To ^ve a satisfactory definition of the verb, or such a one as shall be found 
acientifically correct and unexceptionable, has hitherto baffled the skill, and 
transcendea the learning, of our philosophical writers. If its essential qua- 
lity, as is £[enerally supposed, is made to consist in expressing t^rmcUion, H 
remains stiU to be denned when a verb exwesses afiinnation. In Engliah, 
and in other languages, words appropriates to express affirmation, arc oflwi 
uifcd without any such force ; our idea of affirmation, in sud) instances, b«' 
ing the mere inference ^eastern. 

In the sentence,—** Think, love, and hate, denote moral actions,'' the wordf 
think, love, and hutcy are nouns, because they are mere names of actions. ft<i, 
when I say, ** John, wrUe is an irregular verb," tlit word vorUe \a a 
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always agrees, in sense, with its nominative in. number and 
person. 

At present you are leammg two parts of speech, neither of 
which can be understood without a knowledge of the other. Tt 
therefore becomes necessary to explain them both in the same 
lecture. You have been already informed,*that nouns have three 
cases ; the nominative, the possessive, and the objective. 

Possessive Case. The possessive case denotes 
the possessor of somethii^ ; as, This is John!s 
horse. 

This expression implies, that John is the ovmtr or possessor 
of the horse ; and, that horse is the property which he possesses. 

When I say, These are the men% and those, the hoysi* hats, 
the two words, " boys' hats,'* plainly convey the idea, if they 
have any meaning at all, that the boys ovm or possess the hats. 
" Samuel Badger sells boys* hats." Who oxons the hats 1 Mr. 
Badger. How is that fact ascertained ? Not by the words, 
** boys' hats," which, taken by themselves, imply, not that they are 
J\/Ir. Badger^s hats, rior that they are ybr boys, but that they are 
hats of, or belonging to, or possessed oy boys. But we infer from 
the words connected with the phrase, " boys' hats," that the boys 
are not yet, as the phrase literally denotes, in the actual posses- 
sion of the hats. The possession is anticipated. 

lathe phrases, j^ne hats, coarse hats, high-croioned hats, broad- 
brimmed hats, woollen, neio, ten, some, these, many hats, the 
words in italicks, are adjectives, because they restrict, qualify, 
or define the term hats ; but the term boys^ does not describe 
or limit the meaning of hats. Boys*, therefore, is not, as some 
suppose, an adjective. 

" The slaveys master." Does the slave possess the mas- 
ter T Yes. The slave has a master. If he has him, then, he 
possesses lam ; — ^he* sustains that relation to him which we call 
possession. 

noun ; but when I say, "John, vjrite your copy," write is called a 

rerb. Wliy is this word considered a noun in one construction, and a verb 
in the other, when both constructions, until you pass beyond tiie word 
write, are exactly alike? If write does not express action in the former sen- 
tence, neither does it in the latter, for, in both, it is introduced in the same 
manner. On scientifick principles, write must be considered a noun in the 
latter sentence, for it does not express action, or make an affirmation ; bat it 
merely names the action which I wish John to perform, and affirmation is 
the infirential meaning. 

The verb in the infinitive, as well as in the imperative mood, Is^divested 
of its affirmative or verbal force^ In both these moods, it is always presented 
m its notau8taie, 

I* iftor dinner, I say to a scn^ant, « fF»ne,»' he infers, that I wish him to 
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A noun in the possessive case, is always known by its hav- 
ing an iqpostrophe, and generally an $ after it ; thus, John'M 
but ; the bay*M coat. When a plural noun in the possessive 
case, ends in Sy the apostrophe is added, but no additional^; 
as, ** Bcy^ hats; Eaglet^ wings.'' When a singular noun ends 
in «9, the apostrophe only is added ; as, << For goddnest^ sake : 
■for righiecmgneas* sake ; except the word witness ; as, '^ The 
wiinai*8 testimony." When a noun in the possessive case 
ends in enee, the m is omitted, but the apostrophe is retained ; 
as, ** For conaciejIUe^ sake." 

Now please to turn back, and read over this and the prece- 
ding lecture three times, and endeavour, not only to under- 
stand, but, also, to remembeTy what you read. In reading, pro- 
ceed thus : read one sentence over slowly, and then look ofl* 
the book, and repeat it two or three times over in your mind. 
After that, take another sentence and proceed iq the same 
manner, and so on through the whole lecture. Do not pre- 
sume to think, that these directions are of no real consequence 
to you ; for, unless you follow them strictly, you need not ex- 
pect to make rapid progress. On the other hand, if you pro- 
ceed according to my instructions, you will be sure to acquire 
a practical knowledge of grammar in a short time. — ^\^lien you 
simll have complied with this requisition, you may commit the 
following order of parsing a notm, and the order of parsing a 
verb ; and then you will be prepared to parse or analyze the 
following examples. 

ANALYSIS, OR PAR SING. 

Do you recollect the meaning of the word analysis f If you 
do not, I will explain it : and first, I wish you to remember, 
that analysis is t$e reverse of synthesis. SyntJiesis is the act 
of combining simples so as to form a whole or compound* 

bring me wine; but all this ii not said. If I say, Bring^ some wine, he, in 
like manner, nnderstands, that I wish him to brin^ me wine ; but ail that is 
eiEpressed, is the fume of the action, and of the object of the action. In fact, 
■s much is done by tn/erence, as by actaal expression, m every branch of 
bngoage, for thought is too quick to be wholly transmitted by words. 

It is geneFaUy conceded, that the terminations of our verbs, ett, eth, s, ed^ 
and, aim, of the other parts of speech, were originally separate words of dia- 
tiact meaninff ; and that, although they have ^een contracted, and, bv the 
refinement of hmffuage,. have been maoe to coalesce with the words m con- 
nexbn with w\aai they are employed, yet, in their present character of tetw 
■ihiidnni^ they retain their primitive meaning and rorce. To denote that a 
verbal name was employed as a verb, the Saxons affixed to it a verlndizing 
d|BDCI ; thm^tiU (to take, hold) was the noun-state of the verb ; and when 
thay osed it as a vefb, thc^ added the termination en; thus, theon. The 
leiminatioii added, was a sign that iffinnaUan was hitend«l The same 
piiMJiduia las bean •doptedL and, fai many instances, is still practiaed,in wu 
.angnagB. Jtif oviginany affixed to onr ymt^ m the progreaa ^ t^xwRMiA^ 

6 
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Thus, in putting together letters to as to form syflables, sylci 
bles so as to form words, words so as to form sentences, an 
sentences so as to form a discourse, the process is called syi 
thetick. Jinatifsis, on the contrary, is the act of decomposition 
that is, the act of separating anything compounded into i1 
simple parts, and thereby exhibiting its elementary principlei 
Etymology treats of the analysis of language. To analyze 
sentence, is to separate from one another and classify the dil 
erent words of which it is composed ; and to anaFyze or pmt 
word, means to enumerate and describe all its Tarious pro 
perties, and its grammatical relations with respect to othe 
words in a sentence, and trace it through all its inflections o 
changes. Perhaps, to you, this will, at first, appear to be o 
little importance ; but, if you persevere, you will hereafter fin< 
it of great utility, for parsing will enable you to detect, ani 
correct, errouirs in composition. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Nouir, is — a noun, am 
why ? — common, proper, or collective, and why ' 
gender, and why? — ^person, and why? — number, 
and why? — case, ana why? — Rule : — decline it 

The order of parsing a Verb, is — a verb, and 
why ?^— active, passive, or neuter, and why ? — i 
active— tvaxi^tive or intransitive, and why? — ii 
passive — ^how is it formed? — ^regular, irregular, 
or defective, and why ? — mood, and why ? — ^tense, 
and why? — ^person and number, and why? — ^with 
what does it agree ? — Rule : — conjugate it. 

I will now parse two nouns ficcording to the order, and, in 
do doing, by applying the definitions and rules, I shall answei 

all those questions given -in the order. If you have* perfectly 

* « 

was chanjEfod ta en, and finally dropped. A few centuries ago, the plural 
number of our verbs was denoted by the termination en ;.thus, they weren^ they 
looen ; but, as these terminations do not supersede the aecessity of express- 
ing tlie subject of afij mation, as is the case in the Latin^ and Greek verba^ 
ibey have been laid aside, as unnecessary excrescences. For the same 
season, we might, without any disparagement to the lanjniage, dispense 
iviih the terminations of our vertM in the smgular. 

In support of the position, that these terminations were once separate 
u&nls, we can trace roany of i&em to th^ origin. To denote the feminine 
Itciider of some nouni^ we affix «m; as, heir«ft, instruciuM. Bu is a con- 
imctMn of the Hebrew jioxul ssm, a feroal«t Ctf our verbis the terminatioB 
eilifacoaliictUfBeCdoaii; elft» of dpifAy 4^Qf tfifs. Wt saj. thou dM o» 
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eommH ted the order of parsing a noun and verb, you may pro- 
ceed with me ; but, recollect, you can not parse a verb mfuiL 
uatil you shaH have had a more complete explanation of it. 

JohnU hand trembles* 

Johm^s is a noun, [because it is] the name of a person^- 
Kx>per, the name of an -individual — ^masculine gender, it de- 
notes a male— third person, spoken of — singular number, it 
implies but one-*-and in the . possessive case, it denotes pos- 
•ession-Hit is governed by the noun '< hand," according to 

RuLB 12. Ji n0un or pi'onouu m ihe possessive case^ is go» 
vtmed by ike no%m it possesses* 

Declined — Sing. nom. John, poss. John's, obj. John. PIu- 
lal — AORK Johns, poss. Johns', obj. Johns. 

Hand is a noun, the name of a thing — common, Jthe name 
of a sort or species of things — neuter gender, it denotes a thing 
without 8ex--4hird person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies 
but one— -and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb '' trembles," and governs it agreeably to 

Rule 3. ^fThe nominative case governs the verb : — that is, 
the Bominsitive determines the number and person of the verb. 

Declined — Sing. nom. hand, poss. hand's, obj. hand* Plur. 
nom. hands, poss. hands', obj. hands. 

Trembies is a verb, a word which signifies to do — active, it 
expresses action — third person, singular number, because ths 
nominative '^ hand" is .with which it agrees, according to 

RuLB 4* The verb ntust agree with its nomiwUive in num- 
her and person. 

You m||/it not say that the verb is of the third person be- 
cause ii is spoken of. The verb is never spoken of; but it is 
of the third person, and singular or plural number, because its 
nominative is. 

Conjugated — ^First pers. sing. I tremble, 2 pers. thou trem» 
blest, 3 pers. he trembles, or, the hand trembles. Plural, 1 
pers. we tremble, 2 pers. ye or you tremble, 3 pers. they or 
the hands tremble. 



love ; or thon ioreal ; i e. lore^at, .or lovo-cfeesl. Some believe these 
tenninatioas to be contractions of havest, haoeth, has. Wo affix ed, a c«nfi> 
Imction oi^dtdt, to tlie present tenae of verbs to -denote that the action nam- 
ed, is, dtde, did, doed, or done. 

Ts and do, from the Gothick noan tatci, ngaifying act or ^ffbcty are, accord- 
iflg to Horne Tooke, nearly alike in meaning and force; and when the ens* 
tom of affixing lome more ancient vorbalizing adjunct, began to be dropped* 
Ms place and meaning were generally supplied by prefixing one of theae. 
When I say, ** I am going to tco/Zc," the verbal or amrniative forco in convey- 
td by the use of to^ incaniikg U.e liutnc .-^ doy and waik Is rm^Uojcd morslf 
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Garemment, in langiiage, consists in the pow- 
er which one word has over another, iA causing 
that other word to be in some partictilar case^ 
number^ person^ rnood^ or tense. 

ILLUSTXATION^ 

Rule 3. The nominatwt can governs the verb. 

If you employ the pronoun /, which is of the firwl peraon, 
singular number, as the nominative to a verb, the verb must 
be of the first -pers. sing, thus, I smiies and when your nomina- 
tive is second pcrs. sing, your verb must be ; as, thou mspi^Bi* 
Why, in the latter instance, does the ending of the verb change 
to est ? Because the nominative changes. And if your nomi- 
native is third person, the verb will vary again ; thus, he smtlea, 
the man smiW. How clear it is, then, that the nemmaii9€ 
governs the verb ; that is, the nominative has power to ehange 
Iheyarm and meaning of the verb, in respect to num. and per- 
«ion. Government, thus far, is evinced in the form of the 
words, as well as in the sense. *^ 

RuLB 4. The verb wusi agree with its ndminaiivs in mun^ 
her and person. 

It is improper to say, thou hear^ the men hears., Why hm- 
proper 1 Because hear is first pers. and the nominative than 
is second pers. hears is singular, an^l the nom. men is pinraL 
Rule 4th says, The verb must agree with its nominative. Thu- 
expressions should, therefore, be, thou heeitest, the men hear , 
and then the verb would agree with its nominatives. But tehy 
must the verb agree with its nominative ? Why mu^ we say, 
thou talk«<i, the man talk«, men talk t Because the geniim of 
our language, and the common coinsent of those who speak it, 
reijiUre siicn a construction : and this requisition amoinits to a 
low or rule. This rttie, then, is founded in the nahtn eftkmgs^ 
and sanctioned by good usage. 

Rule 12. A now% or pronoun in the possesssve^ase^ is go 
vemed by the noun which it possesses. 

It is correct to say, The man eats, he eats ; but we cannot 
say. The man dog eats, he dog eats. Why not t Because Um^ 

atf c verbal name ; that is^ I assert that I shall do the act which 1 matt* hy 
the word walk, or the act of walking. 

Perhaps such speculations as these wiH prove to be more evriwii than 
profitable. If it be made dearly to appear, that, on sotentifick princ^es, 
whenever the verbal name is unac(x>mpan*ed by a verbalizfaig adjunct, it is 
m the noim^staU, and does not express aOlnhatloii, stlQ this iheorv wouU 
be ve^ inconvenient in practice. 

1 skaU resume this suoiect in I^ture XI. 
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imm b hero r e pr e gon ted as the poneisoTj and ife^, the properly ^ 
or <At»g pas»ts9ed; and the genius of our language requires^ 
that when we add to th^ possessor, the thing which he is re- 
presented as possessing, the possessor shall take a particular 
form to show its ccucy or retdtian to the property ; thus, The 
man^s dog eats, his dog eats. Tou perceive, then, that the 
added noun, denoting the thing possessed, has power to change 
iheJbrnKoT the noun or pronoun denoting the possessor, ac« 
cording to Rule 12. thus, by adding dog, in the preceding ex- 
amples, man is changed to man^s, and hcjto his. 

Now parse the sentence which I have parsed, until die man- 
ner is quite familiar to you ; and then you will be prepared to 
analyze correctly and systenuUically, the following exercises. 
Wheji you parse, you may spread the Compendium before 
Tou ; and, if you have not already committed the definitions 
and rules, yeti may read them on that, as yon apply them. 
This mode of procedure will enable you to learn dU the defini- 
tions and rules by applying them to practice. 

- EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

llain descends — Rains descend — Snow falls — Snows fall— 
Thunder rolls — Thunders roll — Man's works decay — Men's 
labours cease — John's dog barks — Eliza's voice trembles--- 
Julia's sister's child improives— rPeter's cousin's horse limps. 

In the next place, I will parse a noun and a neuter verb, 
which vetb, yoii will notice, differs from an active only in one 
respect. 

** Birds repose on the branches of trees." 

Birds is a noun, the name of a thing or creature-^-coinmon, 
die name of a genus or class — masculine and feminine gen- 
der, it denotes both males and females — third person, spoken 
of — plural number, it implies more than one — and in the no- 
minative case, it is the subject of the verb '< repose," and go- 
verns it according to Rule 3. Tlie nom. case governs the 
verb. Declined — Sing. nom. bird, poss. bird's, obj. bird. 
Plural, nom. birds, poss. birds', obj. birds. 

Repose is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it ex- 
presses neither action nor passion, but a state of being — ^third 
person, plural number, because the nominative ^* birds" is 
with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule 4. The verb must 
mgree toiih its nomintttive in number and person* 

Conjugated — 1. pen. sing. I repose, 2. pers. thou reposest, 
S, pers. he reposes, or the bird reposes. Plur. I pers. we 
repose, 2. pers. ye or you ropose, 8. pess they rvptr^ei cr 
birds reoose* 5* . 



J 
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Now parse those nouns and neuter verbs that are distan 
gubhed by iiaUcka^ in the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The hooh lies on the desk — The cloak hangs on the wall — 
J\fan^a days are few — Cathmor's warrwurs aieep in death^- 
Clalho reposes in the narrow house— -Jocund day stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops. The sunbeams rest on the grave 
where her beatUy sleeps. 

You may parse these and the preceding exercises, and all 
that follow, ^ve or six times over^ if you please. 

OBJECTIVE CASE.— ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE VERBS 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action or of a relation.-^ It generally follows a 
transitive verb, a participle, or a preposition. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is the object of some- 
thing. At present I shall explain ^s case only as the objisct 
of ah action ; but when wo shall have advanced as far as to the 
preposition, I will also illustrate it as the object of a relation. 

An active verb is transitive when the action 
passes over from the subject or nominative to an 
object ; as, Richard strikes John. 

Transitive means passing, Iq this sentence the action ol 
the verb strikes is transitivey becaOso it passes over from the 
nominative Richard to the object John ; and you know that the 
noun John is in the objective case, because itiaihe oldest qf the 
action expressed by die active-transitive verb strikes. This 
matter is very plain. For example : Gallileo invented the tel« 
«scope. Now it is evident, that Gallileo did not exert his pow* 
ers of mvention, without some object in view. In order to as- 
certain that object, put the question, Gallileo invented what t 
The telescope. Telescope^ then, is the real object of the ac- 
tion, denoted by the. transitive verb invented; and, therefore, 
telescope is in the objective case. If I say. The horse lickh 
the servant — Carpenters bmld houses — Ossian wrote poems — 
Columbus discovered America— you readily perceive, that the 
verbs kicks, buildy wrote, and discovered, express transitive ac- 
tions; and you cannot be at a loss to tell which nouns are in tha 
objective case : — ^they are servant, houses, poems, and America^ 

The nominative and objective cases of nouns are generalh 
knoMm by the following rule : the nominative does something 
the objective has something done to it. The nominative gene 
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rally comes before the veHb; and the objective, after it. When 
1 say, George struck the servant, Geotge is in the nominative, 
and aeroant is in the objective case ; but, when I say, The ser 
vant struck George, servant is in the nominative case, and 
Gear^ is in the objective. Thus you perceive, that Com 
means the different state or situation of nouns with regard to 
other wcM-ds. 

It IS sometimes very difficult to tell the case of a noun. I 
abaHf therefore, take up this subject again, when I come to give 
jrou an explanation of the participle and preposition. 

Besides the threo cases already explained, nouns are some* 
times in the nominative case independent, sometimes in the 
nominative case absolute, sometimes in apposition in the same 
case, and sometimes m the nominative or objective case af\er 
the neuter verb to 6e, or after an active-intransitive or passive 
verb. These cases are illustrated in Lecture X. and in the 21, 
and 22 Rules of Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

An active verb is irmmtive, when the action 
terminates on ah object : but 

An active verb is intransitive^ when the action 
dues not terminate on an object ; as, John walks. 

You perceive that the verb walks, in this example, is tii* 
irdnsUive, because the action does not pass over to an object ; 
diet is, the action is confined to the agent John. The follow- 
ing sign will generally enable you to distinguish a transitive 
verb tVom an tntransitive. Any verb that will make sense with 
the words a thing, or a peratm, afler it, is transitive^ Try these 
verbs by the sign, lave, help, conquer, reach, subdue, overcome. 
Thus, you can say, I love a person or thing — ^I can help aper^ 
son or thihg — and so on. Hence you know that these verbs 
are transitive. But an intransitive verb will not make sense 
with this sign, which fact will be sho>vn bv the following ex 
amples : stnile, go, come, play, bark, walk, fly. We cannot 
say, if we mean to speak English, I smile h person or thing — I 
go a person or thing: — hence you perceive that these verbs are 
not transitive, but intransitive. 

If you reflect upon these examples for a few moments, you 
will have a clear conception of the nature of transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. Before I close this subject, however, it is 
necessary further to remark, that some transitive and^ intransi- 
tive verbs express what is called a mental or ntoral action ; and 
others, a corporeal or physical action. Verbs expressing tho 
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different affections or operations of the mind, denote mcmd ac* 
tions; as, Brutus loved his countiy; James hates vice; Wt? 
believe the tale:-^ — ^to repent j to relent, to tkmk, to reflect, to 
nuwrn, to miise. Those expressing Uie actions produced bj 
matter, denote physical actions; as, The dog hears the bell; 
Virgil tDToie the ^nead; Columbus discovered America; — ^to 
see, to feely to taste, to smell, to run, to faiX:, to^y, to strike. In 
the sentence, Chaiies resembles his father, the verb resembles 
does not appear to express any action at all ; 3'et the construc- 
tion of the sentence, and the office which the verb performs, 
are such, that we are obliged to parse it as an active-transitive 
verb, governing the noun father in the objective case. This 
you may easily reconcile in your mind, by reflecting, that the 
veib has a direct reference to its object. ♦The following verbf 
are of this character, and express action in a grammatical sense 
only ; for which reason it is sometimes called grajnmah'co/ action : 
Have, own, possess, retain; as, I have a book. 

Active twtransitive verbs are frequently made transitive. 
When I say, The birds fly, the verb fly, is intransitive ; but 
when I say. The boy fiies the kite, tiiSe veib fly is transUive, 
and governs the noun kite in the objective case. Almost any 
active intransitive verb, and sometimes even neuter verbs, are 
used as transitive. The horse walks rapidly; The boy runs 
swiftly; My friend lives well ; The man died of a fever. In all 
these examples the verbs are mtransitive ; in the following tney 
are transitive: The man walks his horse; The boy ran a raoe; 
My friend lives a holy life ; Let me die the death of me righteous 
The foregoing development of the character of verbs, is 
deemed sufficiently critical for practical purposes; but if W6 
dip a little deeper into the verbal fountain, we shall discovei 

aualities which do not appear on its surface. If we throw aside 
le veil which art has drawn over the real structure of speech, 
we shall find, that almost every verb has either a personal or a 
verbal object, expre^d or implied. Verbal objects, which are 
the effects or productions resulting from the actions, being ne- 
t:ess<uily implied, are seldom expressed. 

The fire bums. If the fire bums, it must bum wood, coal, 
tallow, or some other combustible substance.- The man laughs* 
Laughs what? L^Mghs laughter or Icugh. They ioaZ4;; that is, 
They walk or take walks. Rivers flow (move or roll themsehss 
or their waters) into the ocean. 

'' I sing the shady regions of the west." 
" And smile the wrinkles from the brow of age." 
The child wqft itself sick ; and then, by taking (or sleanng) 
a short iMp, it sk^t itself quiei and well again. " He will soon 
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Weep his everlasting sleep ;" that is, ** He will ^eep the »Uep of 
drath.** 

Thinkers think thoughts ; Talkers talk or employ wordsj talkf 
or speeches ; The rain rains rain* " Upon Sodom and Gomor* 
rah the Lord rained fire and hrimstone,^^ " I must go the whole 
length.^ I shall soon go the way, of all the earth." 

Now please to turn back again, and peruse this lecture at* 
tentively ; after which you may parse, systematically, the fol* 
lowing exercises containing nouns in iike three cases, and act* 
ive*transitive verbs. 

The printer prints books. 

Prints is a v^rb, a word that signifies to do— active, it ex- 
presses action — transitive, the action passes over from the 
nominative '< printer" to the object '^ books" — ^third pers. sing, 
numb, because the nominative printer is with which it agrees. 
RuLB 4. Tks verb mtut agree with its nominative case in ntitn* 
ber amd persoum 

Conjugated— 1. pers. sing. I print, 2. pers. thou printest, 3. 
oers. be prints, or the printer prints, and so on. 

Boohs is a noun, the name of a thing—- common, the name 
ol a sorl'of things, neut. gend. it denotes a thing without sex 
-<— third pers. spoken of — plur. num. it imphes'more than one 
— and in the objective case, it is the object of the action, ex* 
pressed by the active-transitive verb " prints," and is governed 
by it according to 

RuLB 20. AeOve^transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

The noun books is thus dechned — Sing. nom. book, poss. 
book's, .obj. book--<Plur. nom. books, poss. books', obj. books. 

RvLB 20. Transitive verbs govern die objective case ; that 
iflf tbey require the noun or pronoun following them to bein 
that ease ; and this requisition is government. Pronouns have 
a particular ybrm to suit each case ; but nouns have not. We 
cannot say. She struck he ; I gave the book to they. Whj 
not t Because the genius of our language requires the pro- 
noun following a transitive verb or preposition {to is a preposi* 
tion) to assume that form which we call the objective form or 
case. Accordingly, the construction should be. She struck 
him ; 1 gave the book to than. — Read, again, the illustratioii 
of ** government" on page 52. 

EXfiRCISES IN PARSING. 



^om.cass. 


Trans, verb. 


Poss. case. 


Obi. case. 


Julttis 


prints 


childtren's 


• 
pruuera. 


Harriet 


makes 


ladies* 


bonnets. 


The servant 


beats 


the man's 


hOTiA% 
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Trana, vtt'b. 


Pois. eoH* 


Ohj.coiu 


kicks 


the servant's 


master. 


struck 


that man's 


child. 


lost 
sunk 


those boys' 
those merchants 


ball. 
, vessels. 


sweeps 
translated 


the mountahi's 
Homer's 


brow. 
lUiad. 


procured 
conquered 
met 
obtained > 


MUb's 
Darius' 
the enemy's 
iiis country's 


release, 
army, 
fleet, 
freedom. 



JVom. eau* 

The horso 
The boy 
The child 
The tempest 
The gale 
Pope 
Cicero 
Alexander 
Perry 
Washington 

NoTK ]. The words tkt, thaif those, and Au, you need not parse, 
i. A noun in the possessive case/is sometimea ffovemed by a noun «ui 
dostood ; as, Julia's lesson is longer than John's [lesson.] 

As you have been anal3rzing nouns in their three cases, it be- 
comes necessary to present, in the next place, the declension 
of nouns, for you must decline every noun you parse. DteUt^ 
non means putting a noun through the difierent cases : and you 
will notice, that the possessive case varies from the nominative 
in its termination, or eftding, but the objective case ends like the 
nominative. The nominative and objective cases oi* nouns, 
must, therefore, be ascertaihed by their situation in a sentence, 
or by considering the oflice they perform. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

SING. PLUR. SINO. PLUR. 

JVotn. king kings ^om, man men 

Poss, king's kings' Pom» man's men's. 

Obj. king. kings. Obj, man. men. 

Now, if you have parsed every word in the preceding exam- 
ples, (except thcy thaiy ihoaey and hda^) you may proceed with me, 
and parse the exiEunples in the following exercises, in n^ch are 
presented nouns and active-intransitive verbs. 

** My ftock increases yearly." 

Flock is a noun, a name denoting animals — a noun of multi« 
tude, it signifies many in one collective body — masculine and 
feminine gender, denoting both sexes— -tliird person, spoken of 
— singular number, it denotes but one flock — and in the noihi- 
native case, it is the active agent of the verb "increases," and 
governs it, according to Rulb 3. The uominaUve c<ue governs 
ike verb. (Decline it.) 

Increa$e$ is a verb, a word ihai signifies to do-— active, it ex.- 
presses action — intransitive, th^ action does not pass over to ao 
obicct — of the third person, sinj^lar number^ because its nonu* 
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native ^* flock'* conreys unify of idea ; and it agrees with 
^ flock ** agreeably to 

Rule 10. A notm ofmultiiude conveying unity ofidea^ mu$i 
have a verb arpronoun agreeing toitk it in the singular* 
** The divided multilude hastily disperse,^* 

JMultitude is a noun, a name that denotes persons — a collee- 
live noun, or noun of multitude, it signifies many — masculine 
and feminine gender, it implies both sexes — third person, 8po« 
ken of — singular number, it represents but one multitude, or 
collective body ; (but in another sense, it is plural, as it con* 
veys plurality of idea, and, also, implies more individuals than 
one ;)— and in the nominative case, it is the actor and subject 
of the verb " disperse," which it governs, according to Rule 3. 
The nom, case governs the verb, — Declined. — Sing, nom, multi- 
tude, poss. multitude's, obj. multitude — Flur. nom. multitudes^ 
poss. multitudes', obj. multitudes. 

Disperse is a verb, a word that signifies to do — active, it ex- 
presses action — intransitive, the action does not terminate on an 
object — third person, plural number, because its nominative' 
** multitude" conveys plurality of idea; and it agrees with 
^ multitude" agreeably to 

RuLB 11. Jl noun of multitude conveying pluralily oj ideOf 
mmst have a verb orpronowi agreeing fcith it in the plural. 

Rules 10, and 11, rest on a sandy foundation. They appear 
not to be based on the principles of the language ; and, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be better to reject than to retain them. 
Their application is quite limited. In many instances, they will 
not apply to nouns of multitude. The existence of such a thing 
as *' unity or plurality of idea," as applicable to nouns of this 
class, is doubtful. It is just as correct to say, '^ The meeting 
was divided in its sentiments," as to say, '< The meeting were 
divided in their sentiments." Both are equally supported by 
the genius of the language, and by the power of custom. It is 
correct to say, either that, '* The Jleet were dispersed ;" ** The 
council were unanimous ;" '< The council were divided ;" or that, 
'^ The fleet was dispersed ;" ^' The council was unanimous ;" 
'The council was divided." But, perhaps for the sake of 
euphony, in some instances, custom has decided in favour of a 
singular, and in others, of a plural construction, connected with 
words of this class. For example ; custom gives a preference 
to the constructions, '< 'NLy people do not consider ;" ** Thepeot- 
antry go barefoot ;" '* The nock is his object ;" instead of> 
** My People, doth not consider r" << The peasantry goes bare- 
root ;" **Thit flock are his object." In instances like these. 
At application of the fopegoing rflles may be of some use*, but 
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in iialkk$ tre adjeetiTes, l>ecau9e each expressei a qmK 
the noun man. And, if I say. He ia a tail man, a mKoH m 
whiie man, a hlaek man, or a persecuied man, the wordat 
«/ior{, tr/it/e, 6iacA;, and |>er»eefc/ecl, are also adjectives, bee 
they tell what kind of a man he is of whom I am apeakini 
they attribute to him some particular property. 

Some adjectives resirici or limit the signification of the n 
to which they are joined, and are, therefore, sometimes c; 
definitives; as, one era, seven ages, Hhe first man, the whole n 
no trouble, those men, that book, all regions. 

Other adjectives define or demaribe nouns, or do both ; aa. 
ailk, blue paper, a heavy shower, pure water, green mount 
bland breelMs, gwgling rills, glass window, totiuiow m 
beaver hats, chip bonnets, blackberry ridge, Monroe gai 
Juniata iron, Cinc9wnati steam-mill. 

Some adjectives are secondary ^ and qualify other adjecti 
as, paU red lining, dark blue silk, deep sea green sash, sofi 
blooms, red hot iron plate. 

You will frequently find the adjective placed afler tLe m 
as, '< Those men are taU ; KUfim is bold ; The weather is e 
The <ree is three feet thickJ^ 

Should you ever be at a loss to distinguish an adjeeiive 
the other parts of speech, the following sign will enable yi 
tell it. Any word Uiat will make sense with' Uie word thin^ 
ded, or with any other noun following it, is an adjective ; 
high thing, a low thing, a hot thing, a cold thing, an vnfim 
thing, a neW'fashioned thing :-r-oi, a pleasant prospect, a i 
deserted dwelling, an American soldier, a CrreeA; Testan 
Are these words adjectives, distant^ yonder^ peaceful^ long-^ 
doubU'headed ? A distant object or things yonder htUj 
They are I They will make sense with a noun afl^r thei 
Adjectives sometimes become adverbs. This matter wi 

Some consider the adjective, in its present application, exaeUy equr 
to a nonn connected to another noun by means of juxtaposition, ofa ] 
■ition, or of a corresponding flexion. " A golden cup,** say they, " is the 
as a gold cup, or a cup of gold/* But this principle appears to be exoe] 
able. *' A cup ofgoUd,^ may mean either a cu^fuU of gold, or a cup m 
gold. ** An oaken cask,** signifies an oak cask, or a cask t^oak; i.'«. i 
made of oak ; but a beer cask, and a cask of beer, are two difiereat thin 
tbiwHts son ; a son of virtue. 

The distingmshing characteristick of the adjective, appears to oooi 
its both naming a qiuUity, and aUribuUng that quality to some objeet^ 

The terminations en, ed, and t^, (our modem y,) signifying gtte, aid 
denote that the names of qualities to which they are postfixec^ are to 
tribiited to other nouns possessing such qualities : wood-ai, wood-ff. 

J>fl is the past participle of the vcib le^se. Homo Tooko doftnts rj 
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xphiined m Lecture YI. In parsing, you may generally know 
n adjective by its ^fuo/ty^ng a noun or pronoun. 

Most words ending in ing are present participles. These are 
pequently nsed as adjectives ; therefore, most participles will 
nake sense with the addition of the word thing, or any other 
;Oun, afler them ; as, a pleasing thing, a moving spectacle, 
unMering ruins. 

In the Latin language, and many others, adjectives, like nouns 
ave gender, number, and case ; but in the English languagCi 
hoy have neither gender, person, number, nor case. These 
•roperties belong to creatures and things, and not to their qudU* 
te« ; therefore gender, person, number, and case, are the pro- 
lerties of nouns^ and not of adjectives. 

Adjectives are varied only to express the de- 
prees^ of comparison. Thiey have tnree degrees 
)f comparison, the Positive, the Comparative, 
ind the Superlative. 

The positive degree e3q>resses the quality of 
in object without any increase or diminution ; as, 
jaod^ toise^ great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
iie positive in signification; as, better j toiserf 
p^eaterj less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens the 
Msitive to the highest or lowest degree ; as, best^ 
vtsestj greatest J least wise. 

le that which is ordered or dieted. The right hand ii that which 7<nir pi^ 
««ta and costom direct you to ute in preference to the other. And when 
poa employ that in preference, the other ip the Uaoedy Um*d, or left hand ; 
.e. the one lemed or l^ ** The one shall be taken, and the other {leaved) 

Ounu Formeriy, a man's oum was what he worked for, own being a past 
Mitkiple of a Torb signifying to work. 

Meomeiiices, Some restnctires, in modem times, are applied only to sid« 
priar nouns ; such as • or «k-aiio<A«r, one, thU, that, eoeh, eoery, sither. Others, 
mly to phwal novis ; as, MdM, thoee, two, l/bree, jTew, teveral, ott. Bnt most 
lootrictives, like acQectives, are applied to both singular ana plural nouns r 
ysif sMsnd^ Uut, tke^ farmer^ lofffr, smj^ nieA, same^ «om^ vrMeA, whoL 

Jt /Stmendi , AH numeration was, doubtless, onginally performed by tho 
fingers ; for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of its signi* 
Benfion, Tm is the past participle of tynsn, to dose, to shut m. Thehaiida 
knsd; fmfd; dosed, or shut in, signified ton; for there numeration dosed 
To denote a number greater than te|i, we must begin again, ten and one, fen 
mdtwothc 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

Jfere ftad mmC form the oompantiYe and snperlatifedegreifl by incrtMiog 
tliQ poHtive; and teif and (m«^ by dimmisliing H. 

Gompariaon by inereaainf the poshiva 

Pas. Camp. Siq). 

greats greater, greatest. 

wise* wiser^ wisest. 

kolj, more holy, most holy. 

buffl, more frugal, most frugal. 

Comparison by diminiahing the positiTe. 

Pot. Camp. Sup. 

wise, less wise, least wise, 

holy^ less holy, least holy. 

frugal, less frugal, least frugal 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Words used in counting, are called numeral 
adfectwes of the cardinal kind ; as, ane^ twOf 
tkree^ fauty twenty 9 fifty > &c. 

Words used in numbering, are called numeral 
ndjectivee of the ardinal kmd ; as, firsts second^ 
tlurdj faurthy twentieth^ fiftieth^ &c. 

Note. The words vium^few^ and severs^ as they always refer to an ni> 
definita nttmber, may be properly called nttmeraf a^^tiots of the indefintta 
khfid. 

NOTES. 

1. The simple word, or Positive, becomes the Comparatire by adding i^ 
or «r ; and the Positive becomes the Superlative^ by aoding 5I, or e«t, to tha 
end Jtti ; as, Pos. wis& Com. wiser, Sup. wisest ; nch, richer, lichf-sl ; bold^ 
bolder, boldest The aaverbsi more and motty leaa and /eae<, when placed b^ 
Ibce tin acyectiv^e, have the sameefiect; as, Poe.wiae^ Com. mere wiae^ Sup 
Nisef wise ; Pos. wise. Com. lest wise. Sup. least wise. 

Tmmbu^ (liiHikin, fwa-otn, fioo-cme) is a eompovod of tv^ (iis% Iimc^ fwe^ 
tUfL tW9 or dise or Aw) and one (one, otit, on.) It signifies two units jtimJ 
ifftid^ mui^ or ensdL TVMWiy (<i0a-an«>left) sgnifiea tw0 tm$ mud^ mtd, m 
wffeif. Thmga sgMsialed into parcels of twenty aach^ are called won% 
Sesre is the past participle of eAeor, to aipamU* 

Tlu OrdbkoU are formed like abstraol nouns in elA. F^^ tixtk, or leiilj^ 
is the. aqnlMr which faMik, euMlAy tmrdk^ or ma|L<^ up the number filt§, 
fitLorUib 

rlwtoa>phini1 writera who limit our aocq>tatioa of werde to thai ia widdl 
tbif wt«<t ^iHgjMijf employed, and soppoae that all the oomplieated, y«l 
OMidafiiiabK aaaodatioaa which the gradual mogre^ 
MOtet haa connected with words, are to be reouoed to tki slmumd ^mff 
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f . MmotMUet are generally eomptred by adding ir and ut; MsstUtAiu^ 
trUyUables, &c. by more and most; as, mild, milder, mildest | frugal, mora 
ftiigal, most frugal ; virtuous, more virtuous; most virtuous. Dissyllablet 
encunff in y ; as, nappy, lovely ; and in U after a mute ; as, able, ample ; and 
diMylEibles accented on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite ; easuy adm^ 
of er and estf as, happier, happiest; politer, politetl. Words of more than 
two syllables very selaom admit of these terminations. 

3. When the positive ends in d, or t, preceded by a single vowel, the con- 
■onant is doubled in forming the comparative ana superlative degices ; as, 
red, redder, reddest ; hot, hotter, hottest, 

4. In some words the superlative is formed by adding most to the end of 
them ; as, nethermost, uttermost or utmost, undermost, uppermost, fore* 
most. 

5. In English, as in moat languages, there are some words of very common 
Bse, (in whicli the caprice of custom is apt to get the better of analogy,) that 
are irregular in fbrmmg the degrees of comparison ; as, '< Good, better, best ; 
bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, oldest 
or eldest ;" and a few others. 

6. The following adjectives, and many othercL are always in the supsrio' 
the degree, because, by expressing a quality in the highest degree, they caiw 
ry in themselves a superlative signification : chief, extreme, perfect, right 
vgrong, honest, just, true, correct, sincere, vast, immense, ceosdess, vymile, end* 
Uss, unparalleled, universal, supreme, unlimited, om7iipotent,aU^oise, etemaL 

7. Compound adjectives, and amectives denoting qualities arisine from 
the figure of bodies, do not admit of comparison ; such as, voett-fonned, frosts 
triUsn^ round, stfuare, oblong, circular, quadnngular, conicd, ^. 

8. The termination ish added to adjectives, expresses a slight degree of 
fluality below the comparative ; as, black, blackish; salt, saltish. Very, pre* 
nxed to the comparative, expresses a degree of quality, but not always a so* 
perlative degree. 

Read this Lecture carefully, particularly the Notes ; aflor 
which you may parse the following adjectives aud neuter verb, 
and, likewise, the examples that follow. If you cannot repeat 
all die definitions and rules, spread the Compendium when yoa 
parse.. But before you proceed, please to commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

T7i^ order of parsing an Adjective, is — an 
adjective, and why? — compare it — degree of 
comparison, and why ? — ^to what nomi does it be- 
long ? — ^RULE. 

psrtfathirs, appear not to have sufficiently attended to the ehmiget which thif 
principle of association actually produces. As language is transmitted firooi 
generation to generation, many words become the representatives of ideai 
with which they were not orisinally associated ; ana thus thejr undei^ a 
efaaoffe, not only in the mode of their application, but also in their meanmg 
W^fds bakig the mg^ of things, their meaning must necessarily change ma 
mnebf ot ImsI; as thmgs thamsdlves diange ; mit this variation in their im- 
port more firoqusntly depends on accidental dreumstances. Among th« 
iMW eonoMtea with aword, that vdiich was oaoe of primary, baoomaaonly 

7 
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^ Thai gretU nation wa$ once powerful ; but now it is /eebb." 

Oreol is an adjective, ^ word added to a noun to express its 
quality — ik>s. great, comp. greater, sup. greatest — it is intlie 
positive degree, it expresses the quality of an object without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun ** nation,** ac- 
cording to 

Rule 18. Adjectives belong to, and quaUfyy nouns expressed 
or understood. 

Was is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it express 
ses neither action nor passion, but being or a state of being — 
third person singular, because its nominative *^ nation" is a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea — it agrees with ^* nation" 
agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun ofmuUilude conveying unity ofidea^ man 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the singular. 

Powerful is an adjective belonging to " nation," accordmg to 
Rule 18. Fee&le belongs to << it," according to Note 1, ui^er 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with ^* it," agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

*< Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four^hundred'thousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in CY>unting, and belongs to the noun 
^' men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18. J^Tumeral adjee 
lives belong to nouns, which nouns must agree in number with their 
adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any words 
about which you arc at a loss, you will please to turn back, and 
parse all the foregoing examples again. This course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

More is an adverb. . Of and to are prepositions,, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent msm helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn m^y long lessons. Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear large burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un« 

of secondary importance ; and sometimefl, by degrees, it loses altogether its 
connexion with the word, giving place to others with which, from some aoei- 
dental causes, it has been associated. 

Two or three instances «wi]l illustrate the truth of these remarks. -In an 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lan- 
guage : ** I, Paul, a rascal of Jesus Christ, unto you Geitiles,'^ &c. Bui 
w^ in the present acceptation of the word, would dare o call **the great 
apostle of the Geatiles** a raaeal / Mu»»» ^9vn».y mean : • tervant : one de- 
v«ited to the interest of mxAsasr ; »j; » v : ; tms, ' i iionyinous wiUi 
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^Tammatlcid expressions ofTend a ix^e critick's ear. Weak 
^riticka magnify trifling errours. No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous. The late-washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; tiie variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondus was the greatest of the Theban 
l^enerals ; Felopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

NoTC Like, Worth, The adjective Uke is a contraction of the participle 
Ukenedf and generally liaajlhe preposition unio understood a^er it. ** She ia 
Uke [unlo] her brother;" *' They are unUke [to] him." ** The kingdom of 
heaven is Uke [Weened or made lOce] unto a householder." 

The noun worth has altogether dropped its associated words. ** The cloth 
is iMitA ten dollars a yard ;" that is, Tne cloth iaqfthe worth of ten dollart 
ly the yard, or^ a^ one, or every yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying andlip- 
■8 after like, worth, ere, but. except, and than, but consider them preposH 
tiona. See Anomalies, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analyaa requires that the adjective when used without its noun 
should be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood } as, 
** The frirtuouM [persons] ana the since^ [persons^ are always respected ;" 
''Providence rewards the good []»eople,] ana punishes the bad [peopie.]" 
** The evU [deed or deeds] that men do, lives after them ; 
*' The good [dudw deeds] is oft interred with their bones." 

But sometimes tne adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun, 
and has another adjective joined to it ; as, ''the chief good;^ ** The vastim- 
mense [immenniy] of spacei." 

^ Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjee- 
lives, according to their manner of meaning; as,"5<a fish, iron mortar, wine 
vessel, gold watch, com field, meadow ground, nunm^otn height" 

The principle which recognises eustom as the standard of grammatical ac- 
curacy, miffht rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subueties of innovating skepticks to gainsay it. If the genius and 
analogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to observo 
this analogy, and say, ** Good, gooder, goodes/; bad, haAder, hsAdeH; little, 
littlcrJittlMl; much, muchar, muchecl." " By this meang^ '* What are tha 
newt T^ But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at- 
tempt to establish it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the philo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in tnis in- 
stance, as weU as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

villain. Villain once had none of the odium which is now associated with 
the term ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the VIII. -says to a vassU or tenant, ** As 
jrou are an accomphshed villain, I order that ^ou receive £700 out of tbs 
publick treasury." The word vtttain, then, has given up its orijgmal idea, and 
become the representative of anew one, the word tenant having aupplsinted 
ic To prove that the meaning of words chang*^, a thousand egamp l ss 
could be adduced ; b*it with the intelligent reader, proof is unncce8i«rjr» 
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QUESTIONS ON llIE NOTES. 

Before what nouns is the article omitted ?— 4s Uie article tki «Mrl0|M 
to adverbs ? — Give exainples. — ^What is the meaning of a or an ^— Whea v 
« or on placed before a plural noun ? — From what are a, f Ac, and Umi deinred 7 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note to Rule 1. An is used before a vowel. or silent ^ 
and a before a consonant or u long, and also before the word 
one. 

It is not only disagreeable to the ear, but, according to this note, improper 
to say, a apple, a humble suppliant, on hero, on university, biecause the word 
apj^e begins with a vowel, and h is not sounded m the word hunMe, for 
wnich reason's a should be on in the first two examples ; but, as the k if 
sounded in ken, and the tc is long in tmtoernfy^ a ought to be prefixed to 
hcse words : thus, oh app^e, on humble suppUaot : a hero, a univenity, 
¥ott may correct the following 

EXAMPLES. 

A enemy, a inkstand, a hour, an horse, an herald, m heart, 
an heathen, an union, a umbrella, an useful book, many an one. 
This is an hard saying. They met with an heavy loss. He 
would not give an hat for an horse. 

Note 1, to Rule 2. The articles are often properly omit- 
ted : whien used they should be. justly applied, according to their 
distinct character ; as, '^ Gold is corrupting ; The sea is green; 
A lion is bold." It would be improper to say, The gold it cor- 
rupting ; Sea is green ; Lion is bold. 

The grass is good for horses, and the wheat for men. Grass 
is good for the horses, and wheat for the men. Grass looks 
well. Wheat is blighted. 

In the first of these sentences, we are not speaking of any partiealar kind 
of groff or wheatf neither do we wish to limit the meaning to any partiealar 
crop or field of grass, or quantity of wheat ; but we are speakmg of gnsi 
and wheat generallj^ therefore the article the should be omitted. ' In the se- 
cond sentence, we do not refer to any definite kind, quality, or number of 
horsea or men ; but to horses and men generally ; that is, the terms are tiers 
used to denote whole species, therefore, the article should be omitted^ and the 
sentence should read thus, " Grass is good for horses, and wheat for men.** 

In the third and fourth examples, we wish to limit our meaning to ^ 
crops oT grass and wheat now on the ground, which, in contradistinction to 
the crops heretofore raised, are conndered as por/iewtor objects ^ tkerefivf 
we should say, " The grass looks well ; The wheat is blighted.** 

Note 2. When a noun is used in its general sensey the 
article should be omitted; as, ^^ Poetry is a pleasing art;* 
" Oranges grow in New-Orleans.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Com in the garden, grows well ; but com in tiie field, doea 

not. How does the tobacco sell 1 The tobacco is dear. How 

tio you like the study of ttie grammax'l "Paa ^nsorauu ia a 
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f^Tammaticid expressions ofTend a true critick's ear. Weak 
Sticks magnify trifling errours* No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous. The late-washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondus was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Felopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

NoTC Like, Worth, Tlie adjective like is a contraction of the participle 
Wtenedf and generally haajlhe preposition unio understood afler it. ** She is 
Uke [unlo] her brother;" "They are unHke [to] him.** *' The kingdom of 
beavea is Uke [likened or made luu] unto a householder." 

The noun worth has altogether aroppod its associated words. ** The cloth 
is wmth ten dollars a yard ;" that is, The cloth iaqfthe worth of ten dollars 
ly ihe yard, or^ a^ one, or every yard. 

Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying an dlip- 
■8 after /iJke, worth, ere, but, except, and than, but consider them preposH 
tiona. See Anomalies, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analjrsis requires that the adjective when used without its noun 
should be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood } as, 
** The virfuoiff [persons] ana the since^€ [versons^ are always respected ;** 
"Proiridence rewards the good []»eople,] ana punishes the bad [people,y* 
" The evil [deed or deeds] that men do, lives after them ; 
" The good [dudw deeds] is oft interred with their bones.** 

But sometimes the adjective, by its manner of meaning, becomes a noun, 
and has another adjective joined to it ; as, ''the chief good;'** ** The vastim- 
mnae [vmmtnnty] of space.** 

^ Varioui nouns placed before other nouni, assume the character of adjee- 
tires, according to their miOMur of meaning; as,"JS<a fish, iron mortar, imt 
fesscl, gold watch, com field, meadow ground, mountain heigh t** 

The principle which recognises custom as the standard of grammatical ae- 
curacy, miffht rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subueties of innovating skepticks to gainsay it If the genius and 
taudogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to obsenra 
this analogy, and say, ^ Good, gooder, goodest ; bad, badcier, bad(ie«f ; little, 
littler, Uttlcjl; moch, mucher, muchecl.** *' By this tiiMn;** '* What are tha 
fwwi f But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at- 
tompt to estabUi^ it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the phUo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the peop^ will cause them, in tnis m* 
stance, as weU as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, '* Good, 

wiUmhu ViUaJbu. enee had none of the odium which is now associated with 
ths term ; but it signified one whow under the feadai system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the VIII. -says to a vassal or tenant, ** Am 
yna are an aooompliahed wUMn^ I order that ^ou receive £700 out of tba 
pnbliek treasury.** The word viUtdn, then, has given up ita orijginal idea, and 
beooroe the representativa of anew one, the word tenant havmg supplainted 
it To prove that the meanfaig of words ehang^^, a thousand examples 
ccMild be addoecd j bit with the intelligent reader, proof is unnecessary* 
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*' That greai nation wai once powerfid ; but now it is fetbUJ^ 

Oreai is an adjective, ^ word added to a noun to express its 
quality — ^pos. great, comp. greater, sup. greatest — it is intbe 
positive degree, it expresses the quality of an object without any 
increase or diminution, and belongs to the noun *^ nation," ac« 
cording to 

Rule 18. Adjectives belang (o, and quaUJyj notms expressed 
0r understood. 

Was is a verb, a word that signifies to be — neuter, it expres- 
ses neither action nor passion, but being or a state of being — 
third person singular, because its nominative ** nation" is a noun 
of multitude conveying unity of idea — it agrees with ** nation" 
agreeably to 

Rule 10. A noun of multitude conveying unity ofidea^ may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the singular. 

Powerful is an adjective belonging to '^ nation," accordmg to 
Rule 18. Feeble belongs to <^ it," according to Note 1, un^er 
Rule 18. Is is a neuter verb agreeing with '^ it," agreeably to 
Rule 4. 

^< Bonaparte entered Russia with 400,000 men." 

Four'hundred'thousand is a numeral adjective of the cardinal 
kind, it is a word used in CY>unting, and belongs to the noun 
^' men," according to Note 2, under Rule 18. J^Tumeral adjec 
lives belong to nounSy which nouns must agree in number with Vuir 
adjectives. 

If, in parsing the following examples, you find any words 
about which you arc at a loss, you will please to turn back, and 
parse all the foregoing examples again. This course will enable 
you to proceed without any difficulty. 

JVfore is an adverb. . Of and to are prepositions,, governing 
the nouns that follow them in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A benevolent man helps indigent beggars. Studious scho- 
lars learn m^ny long lessons. Wealthy merchants own large 
ships. The heavy ships bear large burdens ; the lighter ships 
carry less burdens. Just poets use figurative language. Un* 

of iMcondary importance ; and sometimefl, by degrees, it loses altogether its 
connexion with the word, giving place to others with which, from some aoei- 
dental causes, it has been associated. 

Two or three instances«wUl illustrate the truth of these remarks. -la an 
ancient English version of the New-Testament, we find the following lan- 
guage : ** I, Paul, a rasaU of Jesus Christ, unto - you Geitiles,'^ &c. Bui 
who, in the present acceptation of the word, would dare o call ''the great 
apostle of the Gentiles** a rtued / Jtu»»» "dtrm-y mean : • tervmU : one de- 
v«i4ed to the interest of mxAsasr j »j; » v : ; »Mt ' i iionymous wiUi 
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^Tammaticid expressions ofTend a trye critick's ear. Weak 
jriticka magnify trifling errours. No composition is perfect. 
The rabble was tumultuous. The late-washed grass looks 
green. Stately trees form a delightful arbour. The setting sun 
makes a beautiful appearance ; the variegated rainbow appears 
more beautiful. Epaminondus was the greatest of the Theban 
generals ; Felopidas was next to Epaminondas. 

The first fleet contained three hundred men ; the second 
contained four thousand. The earth contains one thousand 
million inhabitants. Many a cheering ray brightens the good 
man's pathway. 

NoTC Like, Worth. The adjective like is a contraction of the participle 
Hkened, and generally has Jlhe preposition unto understood after it ** She ia 
Uke [unto] her brother;" "They are vnUke [to] him.** '* The kingdom of 
heaven is like [Weened or made luce] unto a householder.** 

The noun worth has altogether aroppcd its associated words. *< The cloth 
is iMitA ten dollars a yard ;** that is, Tne cloth laqfthe worth of ten dollart 
ly the yard, or^ a^ one, or every yard, 

^ Some eminent philologists do not admit the propriety of supplying an dlip- 
■s after like, worth, ere, but. except, and than, but consider them preposH 
tiona. See Anomalies, in the latter part of this work. 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 

A critical analjrsis requires that the adjective when used without its noun 
riiould be parsed as an adjective belonging to its noun understood } as, 
** The vktwnu [persons] ana the since^ [persons^ are always respected ;** 
"Providence rewards the good []»eople,] ana punishes the bad [people,]^ 
^ The evil [deed or deeds] that men do, lives after them ; 
" The good [dudw deeds] is oft interred with their bones.** 

But sometimes tne adjective, by its numner of meaning, becomes a nonn, 
and has another adjective joined to it ; as, ''the chief gowl;^ ** The vastim- 
wunse [inunensUy] of space,** 

Various nouns placed before other nouns, assume the character of adjee- 
tives, according to their numner of meaning; as," JSea fish, iron mortar, win§ 
f esscl, gold watch, corn ^eld, meadow ground, mountain heiffht** 

The principle which recognises custom as the standard of grammatical ae- 
curacy, miffht rest for its support on the usage of only six words, and defy 
all the subueties of innovatmg skepticks to gainsay it. If tlie genius and 
analogy of our language were the standard, it would be correct to observa 
this analogy, and say, " Good, gooder, goodesf ; bad, badcier, baddeif ; little, 
HttlcrJittlMl; much, mucher, muchecl.** " By this tnean;** "What are tha 
iKtsff ?** But such a criterion betrays only the weakness of those who at- 
tempt to estabhsh it. Regardless of the dogmas and edicts of the philo- 
sophical umpire, the good sense of the people will cause them, in tms in* 
•tanoe, as weU as in a thousand others, to yield to custom, and say, " Good, 

tiUahu ViUaki once had none of the odium which is now assodated'with 
the term ; but it signified one who, under the feudal system, rented or held 
lands of another. Thus, Henry the VIII. aays to a vassal or tenant, " As 
you are an accomplished vUMn, I order that ^ou recehre £700 out of tba 
publick treasury.** The word viilmn, then, has given up its orijgmal idea, and 
become the representative of anew one, the word tenant having supplanted 
ic To prove that the meaning of words ehang*^, a thousaiMl ezamplst 
could be adduced j b*it with the intelligent reader, proof is unnccesiarj^ 
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hetttr, heH; bftd, watm^ %MrHi little, !#•#, Ucfl; much, tMr«| tnatf/* *B)r 
lAif fliMiu;*' <* Wliat it the newt.** 

^Vith regard to the uaing of adjectives and other qaalifyinf words, care nrasl 
be taken, or your language will frequently anK>unt to absurdity, or nooeenesb 
Let the following generu remark, which is better than a doien rules, p«l 
you on j'our guapJ. Whenever you utter a sentence, or put your pen oe 
paper to write, weigh well in your mind the meaning of the words which yo« 
are about to emnloy. See that they convey precisely the ideas whidi yee 
Wish to express by them, and thus you will avoid innumerable errours. la 
•peaking of a man, we may say, with propriety, he is very wicked, or ex 
eudingly lavish, because tlie tenns wicked and (aoish are adjectives that ad 
mit 01 comparison j but, if we take the words in their literal acceptatioiiy 
there is a solecilhi m calling a man very honest, or exceedingly ^usiy for tht 
words honest nd justf literauly admit of no comparison. In point of fact, a 
man is hotiest or dishonest, just or imjtist : there can be no medium or excess 
in this respect. Very correct, very incorrect, very right, very wrong, are 
eummon expressions ; but they are not literally proper. What is not eoT' 
rectf must bo ineorrut; and that which is not ineorreet, must be eorred; 
what is not rights must be wrong; and that which is not wrong, must be 
righL To avoid that circumlocution which must otherwise take place, our 
best speakers and writers, however, frequently compare adjectives which de 
not literally admit of comparison : ** The most ettabUshed practice ;^ ** Tht 
most uneertain method ;" *' Irving[, as a writer, is far more acatraU than Addi 
•on ;** *' The metaphysical investigations of our philosophical grammars, are 
itill more incomprehensible to the learner." Comparisons like these, should 
generally be avcnded : but sometimes they are so convenient in practice^ 
as to render them admissible. Such expressions can be reconciled with 
the principles of grammai, only by considering them as figurative. 

Comoaratiye members of sentences, should be set in direet oppotiHtn te 
each other; as *' Pope was rich, but Groldsmith was poor,^ The following 
sentences are inaccurate : ** Solomon was wiser than Cicero was elomuni^ 
"The principles of the reformation were deeper in the prince's mind tlian to 
be eastty cradicaiedj' This latter sentence contains no comparison at all: 
neither does it literally convey sny meaning. Again, if the Psmlmist had 
said, ** I am the wisest of my teachers." he would have spoken abeurdlyi 
because the phrase would imply, that he was one of his teachers. But in 
saying, " I am wiser than my teachers,*' he does not consider himself one ot 
them, but places himself ui contradistinction to them. 

Before jou proceed an/ farther, jrou maj answer the follow 
fag 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

What is the distinction between a noun and an adjective ?«- 
By what sign may an adjective be known? — Are participles 
overused as adjectives? — Does gender, person, number, or 
case, belong to adjectives? — How are they varied ? — Name the 
three degrees of comparison. — What effect have less and least 
in comparing adjectivQ^ ? — Repeat the order of parsing an ad- 
jective. — ^What rule applies in parsing an adjective? — ^Whatrule 
in parsing a verb agreeing with a noun of multitude conveying 
unity of idea? — ^Wmit Note should be applied in parsing an ad- 
jective which belongs to a pronoun ? — \Miat Note in parsmg 
nnmeral adjectives ! 
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QUESTIONS ON THE NOTES. 

Repeat all the various wajs of forming ^e de^cs of comparison, men 
tioned Ui the first five Notes. — Coinpare these adjectives, njMs, frugil^ nti*- 
ckUvcm^ happy^ aM«, good, lUtUf much or many, near, late, oM«— Name 
some aojectivcs that are always m the superlative^ and never compared.-^ 
Are compound adjectives compared ? — ^l^liat is said of the termination if A, 
and of the adverb very 7 — ^\Vhen does an adjective become a noun 7— \yhat 
character does a noun assume when placed before another noun ?•— How . 
Ctti you prove that custom is the standard of grammatical accuracy ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 
How are adnouns divided ?^What constitutes the true character of an 
adjective? — ^What are the signification and denotement of the terminatiop.s, 
«n, ed, and »^ ?— What do Uft and own signify? — Name the three ways in 
which restrictives are applied. — How was numeration originally performed 7 
^What is said of iwain, twnUjf, score, and the ordinal numbers 7 — What is 
sai4 of the changes produced m the meaning of words, by the principle ol 
aasociation ? 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 9, under Rule 18. Double ComparitHves and Super* 
laUves should be avoided ; such as, woraevy lessevy more deeper, 
more wickeder &c. : ckiefesiy supremest^ perfeciesiy rightest ; or 
more perfect, most perfect, most supreme, &c. 

Yirtue confers the most supreme dignity oh man, and it should 
be Us chiefest desire. 

He made the greater light to rule the day,* and the lesser light 
to rule the night. 

The phrases " most supreme," and ** chiefest,'* in the first sentence, are 
incorrecti, because tupremt and chief are in the superiative degree without 
havinff the superlative form superadded, which addition makes them double 
superwtives. They should be written, '* confers supreme dignityy^^and 
** his chief detnre.*' 

We can say, one thing is Uss than another, or twudUr than another, be* 
cause the adjectives Um» and smaUer are in the comparative degree ; but 
the phrase ** lesser tight,** in the second sentence, is maccurate. Lesser is 
a double comparative, which, according to the preceding Note, should bo 
avoided. Lesser is as incorrect as h<Sder, gooder, worser. " The smtdlet 
light," would be less exceptionable. You can correct tlie following without 
my assistance. Correct them /our times over. 

The pleasures of the understanding are* more preferable than 
those of imagination or sense. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster tho 
lesser weight it carries. 

The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove* 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory. 

He was admitted to the chiefest offices. ^ 

The first witness gave a strong proof of Uie fact ; the next, 
a more stronger still; but the last witness, the most strongest 
of aU. 

He gave the friiest ano Ae cnost ncictM rccc^cf the truest 
friendship. 
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LBGTURB T. 

OF PARTICIPLES. 



A Participle is a word derived firom a rerb, 
and partakes of the nature of a verb, and also of 
an adjective. 

Verbs have three participles, the present oi 
imperfect, the perfect, and the compound. 

The present or imperfect participle denotes ac 
tion or being continued, but not perfected. It 
always ends in ing; as, rulings being: ** I am 
toriting a letter.** 

The perfect participle denotes action or being 

{)erfected or finished. When derived from a reOT- 
ar verb, it ends m edy and corresponds mth me 
imperfect tense ; as, ruledj smiled : " The letter 
is written.^ 

The compound participle implies action or be- 
ing completed before the time referred to. It is 
formed by placing having before the perfect par- 
ticiple ; as, having ruled^ having been ruled: ^^JSao- 
ing written the letter, he mailed it.** 

The term Participle comes from the Latin word partic^o, 
which signifies to partake ; and this name is given to this part oi 
speech, because it partakes of the nature of 3ie verb and of the 
adjective. 

* 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

Pafticiples arc formed by adding to the verb the termination ing, edfOren. 
Jhg signines the same as tiie noun being. When postfixod to the noun-ttate 
of the verb, the compound word thus formed, expresses a continued state ol 
the verbal denotement. It implies that what is meant b^ the verb, is bHnf 
continued. En is an alteration of an, the Saxon verbalizing adjunct ; ed u 
a contraction ofdede ; and the terminations d and t, are a contraction of Mf 
Participles ending in ed or en, usually denote the dodo, dede, doed, lUd^ dane^ 
or finished state of what is meant by the verb. The book is prbUod, - It b / 
a print^ed or prhU-done book, or such a one as the done act of printing has i 
made it. The book is written; i. e. it has received the done or Jmith^ act 
of vjrii'inf it. 

Participles bear the same relation to verbs, that adnomis do to nouas. 
They might, therefore, be styled verbd odjeeHves, But that theory which 
NJtks them with adaounai. auoears to rest on a sandy foundation. In clmi" 
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By mtnj writers, the participle is classed with the retf>, 
treated as a part bf it ; but, as it has no nominative, partakes of 
the nature of an adjective, requires manv S3rntactical rules which 
Itpply not to the verb, and, in some other respects, has properties 
peculiar to itself, it is believed that its character is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from the verb, to entitle it to the rank of a separate part of 
speech. It is, in fact, the connecting link between, not only the 
adjective and the verb, but also the noun and the verb. 

All participles are compound in their meaning and office. Like 
verbs, they express action and being, and denote time ; and, like 
adjectives, they describe the nouns of which they denote the ac- 
tion or being. In the sentences, The boatman is crossing the 
river ; 1 see a man labouring in the field ; Charles is standing; 
vou perceive that the participles crossing and labouring express 
the actions of the boatman and the man, and standing the state of 
being of Charles. In these respects, then, they pariake of the 
nature of verbs. You also notice, that they describe the several 
nouns associated with them, like describing adjectives ; and that, 
in this respect, they participate the properties of adjectives. And, 
furthermore, you observe that they denote actions which are still 
going on ; that is, incomplete or unfinished actions ; for which 
reason wo call them imperfect participles. 

Perhaps I can illustrate their character more clearly. When 
the imperfect or present and perfect participles are placed before 
nouns, they become defining or describing adjectives, and are do 
nominated participial adjectives ; as, A loving companion ; Th« 
rmpUng stream ; Roaring winds ; A xioiUed leaf; An accomf 
plished scholar. Here the words loving j rippling^ roarings wUt» 
edy and accomplished^ describe or define the nouns with which 
they are associated. And where the participles are placed afler 
their nouns, they have, also, this descriptive quality. If I say, I 

fpng words, we ought to be guided more b^ their manner of meaning, and 
tlieir inftrenHd meaning, than by their primitive,eseeatial signification. 

** I have a broken plate ;" i. e. I have a plate — broken; ** i have broken a 
plate." If there is no difference in the essential meaning of the word broken, 
in these two constructions, it cannot be denied, that there is a wide di£S»r- 
ence in the meaning inferred by custom ; which difference depends on the 
manner in which the term is apulied. Theiormer construction denotes, that 
I possess a plate which was broken, (whether with or without my agency, ifl 
not intimated,) perhaps, one hundred or one thousand years a^o ; whereas, 
the meaninff of the latter is, that I ^erfonnei the act of reducing the plate 
fiom a whole to a br^cen state ; and it is not intimated whether f possess it» 
or tome one else. It appears reasonable, that, in a practical srammar, aiC 
leaiC, any word which occurs in constructions ^fiering so widely, may pro- 
perly be ebuMed with diflbrent parts of speech. This illastratioa Itkewie* 
cstabliriiet the propriety of leflining what we call the pm-fiet turn et th9 
Tirhi 
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«ee the moon mtfig*,' The horse is rtftinnigf a race ; Thedogs 
beaten ; I descrihe the several objects, as a riimg mooiif a not 
ntfi^ horse, and a beaten d^, as well as when I place these parti* 
ciples before the nouns. rHie same word is a participle or a pa^ 
ticipial adjective, according to its manner of meaning. The pro- 
ceding illustration, however, shows that this distinction is fouiuled 
on a very slight shade of difierence in the meaning of the two. 
The following examples will enable you todistingui^ the one 
from the other. 

• 

ParticipUs* Participial aJfeciive9. 

See the sun setting. See the setting sun. 

See the moon rising. See the rising moon. 

The wind is roaring. Hear the roaring wind* 

The twig is broken. The broken twig fell. 
The vessel anc/iorect in the bay, The anchored vessel spreads 
lost her mast. her sail. 

The present or imperfect participle is known by its endingic 
ing ; as, iloattn^, ridtn^, heartn^, seetn^. These are derived 
from the verbs ^ot, rtde, hear, and see. But some words end 
ing in ing are not participles ; such as evenings mornings hire 
ling, sapiingj uninteresting, unbeliemng, uncontroUing, When 
you parse a word ending in ing, you should always consicfiBr 
whether it comes from a verb or not. There is such a verb as 
interest, hence you know that the word interesting is a partici- 
ple ; but there is nolsuch verb as ttninterest, consequently, im- 
interesting can not be a participle : but it is an adjective ; as, an 
uninteresting story. You will be able very easily to distinguish 
the participle from the other parts of speech, when you shall have 
acquired a more extensive knowledge of the verb. 

Speak the participles from each of these verbs, learn, walk, 
shun, smile, sail, conquer, manage, reduce, relate, discover, 
overrate, disengage. Thus, Pres. learning, Perf. handed, 
Comp. having learned. Pres. walking, Peif. waUced, Com- 
pound, having walked, and so on. 

You may now commit the order of parsing a participle, and 
then pioceed with me. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Participle, is — ^a parti- 
ciple, and why ? — ^from what verb is it derived ?— 
speak the three — ^present, perfect, or compound, 
and why ? — ^to what dofes it^ refer or belong ? — 
Rule. 
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** I «aw a vessel saihn'gy 

Sailing ts a participle, a word derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of a verb, and also of an adjective — it comes from 
the verb to sail — pres. sailing, perf. sailed, comp. having sailed — 
it is a present or imperfect participle, because it denotes the 
continuance of an unfinished action-^and refers to the noun 
** vessel" for its subject, according to 

Rule 27. T%e present participle refers to some noun or pra^ 
noun denoting the subject or actor, 

" Not a breath disturbs the sleeping billow." 

Sleeping is a participial adjective, a word added to a noun to 
express its quality — it cannot, ^ith propriety, be compared — it 
belongs to the noun ^^ billow," agreeably to 

Rule 16. Adjectives belong to^ and qualify^ nouns expressed 
#r understood. 

You willplease to parse these two words several times over, 
and, by a little reflection, you will perfectly understand the 27th 
Rule. Recollect, the participle never varies its termination to 
agree with a noun or pronoun, for, as it has no nominative, it has 
no agreement ; but it simply refers to an actor. Examples : 
I see a vessel sailing; or, I see three vessels sailing. You 
perceive that the participle sailing refers to a singular noun in the 
first example, and to a plural noun in the second ; and yet the 
participle is in the same form in both exam{^s. The noun ves* 
set is in the objective case, and govemed by the transitive verb 
see. But when a verb follows a noun, the ending of the verh 
generally varies in order to agree with the noun which is its nomi> 
native ; as, the vessel sails ; the vessels sail. 

In this place it may not be improper to notice another Rule 
diat relates to the participle. In the sentence, ^* The man m 
beating his horse," the noun horse is in the objective case, be- 
cause it is the object of the action expressed by the active-transi- 
tive participle ^' beating," and it is governed by the participle 
beating, according to 

Rule 26. Participles have the same government as the verl^ 
have from which they are derived. 

The principle upon which this rule is founded, is quite appa 
rent* As a participle derived from a transitive verb, expresses 
(he same kind of action as its verb, it necessarily follows, that the 
participle must govern the same case as the verb from which it is 
derived. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, you may 
proccsed and parse the following exercises, containing five parts 
ef speech. If, in analyzing these examples, you find any words 
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which you eannot parse correctly and iyMUmaticaUy oj referrinir 
to your Compend for defmitions and rules, you will pleoae to 
turn back and read over again the whole five lectures, i ou must 
exercise a little patience ; and, for your encouragement, permit 
me to remind you, that when you shall have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Ihese five parts of speech, only Jive more will re- 
main for you to learn. Be ambitious to excel. Be thorough in 
your investigations. Give your reasoning powers free scope. 
By studying these lectures with attention, you will acquire more 
gramnoatical knowledge in tkree months, . than is commonly ob 
tained in two years. 

In the following examples, the words purling^ enutedf Blum" 
hering, and hoinkling, are participial adjectives. Thert and iU 
you may omit. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Orlando lefl the herd grazing. The hunters heard the young 
dog barking. The old fox heard the sportsman's horn sounding. 
Deep rivers float long rafls. Furling streams moisten the earth's 
surface. The sun approaching, melts the crusted snow. The 
slumbering seas calmed the grave old hermit's mind. Palo 
Cynthia declining, clips the horizon. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch. The stranger saw the deseit 
thistle bending there its lonely head. 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 

Participles frequently beconft nouns ; as, ** A good tmdenUmSngf £>• 
eellent toriting ; He made a good htgiwiingy but a uad rnHmg,^ 

Constructions like the following, have long been sanctioned by the betl 
authorities: " The goods are atUing;'" ** Theliouse is ImXUSng;'^ Hie woik 
is now puJblUking,^'' A modem innovation, however, is likefy to superaedt 
this mode of expression : thus, " The goods are btbug $Mf* ** The hoast 
is hang buUt;** *' The work is now hekig pubUshidJ* 

You may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

How many kinds of participles are there? — ^What is the ending 
of a present participle? — ^What does a perfect participle denote ? 
— With what does the perfect participle of a regular verb corres- 
pond ? — What is a compound participle ? — From what word is 
the term participle derived ? — Why is this part of speech thus 
named ? — Wherein does this part of speech partake of ^ oatura 
of a verb ? — Do all participles participate the properties ef ad-^ 
jectives ? — ^In what respect ? — When are participles called partu 
eipial adjectives? — Give examples. — How may a present parti- 
ciple be known ? — Repeat die order of parsing a participle.— 
What Rule appUesf in parsing sl present participle?— What Rule 
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in fMUBing a participial adjective t — ^Do participles vary, in their 
lenninationa in- order to agree with their subject or actor ?— - 
Whut Rule applies in parsing a noun in the objective case^ gov- 
erned bj a participle 1--*Do participles ever t^come nouns ? — 
Give examples. ^ 

QUESTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

I|ow «re participles formed ?— What does the imperfect part, express ?— 
What do perfect participles denote? 



LECTURE ¥1. 

OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb^ a participle^ an adjective^ or another 
adverb. 

Recollect^ an adverb never qualifies a noun. It qualifies any 
of the four parts of speech abovenamed, and none others. 

To modify or qualifyy you know, means to produce soma 
change. The adverb modifies. If I say, Wirt's style excels 
living's, the proposition is affirmative, and the verb excels ex- 
presses the affirmation. But when I say, Wirt's style excels not 
Irvin^S) the assertion is changed to a negative. What is it that 
thus modifies or changes the meaning of the verb excels ? You 
perceive that it is the little word not. This word has power to 
reverse the meaning pf the sentence. J^ot, then, is a modifier, 
Qualifier, or negative adverb. 

When an adverb is used to modify the sense of a verb or parti- 
ciple, it generally expresses the manner,- time, or place, in which 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

At the happinets and increasing prosperity of a people essentiallv depend 
OD their advancement in science ana the arts, and as language, in all its sub- 
lime purposes and legitimate bearings, is strictly identified with these, it 
may naturally be supposed, that that nation whkh continues, through suo- 
cesahre generations, steadily to proffiess in the former, will not be neglectful 
of the cwthration and refinement of the latter. The truth of this remark is 
iBostnted by thooe who have for many ages, employed the English Um- 
foage M th^ur medium for the transmission of thought. Among its refine- 
mentt maybe ruiked those procedures by which verbs and nouns. have beea 
80 roodiiN and contracted as to form what we call adverbs, distributive, 
cuiyniytiooi, and prepositions* for I presume it will be readily conceded. 
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the acdoQ is perfonned, or some accidental dreumatanea fiM|iM(- 
ing it In the phrases. The man rides graeeftdhf^ amhvmrik^ 
hwdlyy swiftly^ slowly ^ &C ; oi, I saw the man nding awiJUiff dom 
hfj leisurely y vergfuty k,c.f jou perceive that the words ^friK^U; 
hj, aiokward^ very fa 4 ^c. are adverbs, qualifying the vob 
rides, or the participle ridings because they express &e w o w w 
in which the action denoted by the verb and participle, is dcme. 

In the phrases, The man rides daily^ weekhfy seldom^ JrequaA' 
hj, ojlen, sometimes, never ; or, The man rode yesterday, hereia* 
ore, long since, long ago, recently, lately, just now ; or, Tfaa 
man will ride soon, presently, directly, immediately, by and by, 
to-day, hereafter, you perceive that all these words in iialicks, an 
adverbs, qualifying the meaning of the verb rides, because thej 
express the time of the action denoted by the verb. 

Again, if I say, The man ifves here, near by, yonder, remote, 
far off, somewhere, notoi^ere, everytohere, &c., the words id 
italicks are adverbs o£plflce, because they tell where he lives. 

Adverbs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad- 
verbs ; as, more wise, most wise ; or more wisely, most vnsdif 
When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adverb, it generalqr 
expresses the degree of comparison ; for adverbs, kke adjectives, 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in the phrase, A skilful 
artist, you know the adjective skilful is in the positive degree ; 
but, by placing the adverb more before the adjective, we increasa 
the degree of quality denoted by the adjective to the compara* 
live ; as, A more skilful artist : and most renders it 8uperlaidye« 
as, A most skilful artist. And if we place more and most befort 
otlier adverbs, the effect is the same ; as, skilfully, more skiUttUryt 
most skilfully. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Positive. Comparative. - Superlaiive. 

soon, sooner, • soonest, 

often^ oftener, oflenest. 

much, more, most, 

well, better, best 

far, farther, farthest 

wisely, more wisely, most wisely* 

justly, more justly, most justly, 

justly, lafs justly, least justly. 



that conciseness, as well as copiousness and perspiccdtv in langmun^ if the 
eflkpring of refinenient. That an immense amount of time andbreftth la 
saved by the use of adverfos, the following development will clearly demoiH 
•trate. He who is successful in contracting one mode of expreamxm that if 
dbi^iised by thirty millions doubtless does much for tiieir benefit 
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You will generally know an adverb a si^ ; but sometimea 
you will find it more difficult to be diatinguiahed, than any other 
part of speech in the English language. I will, therefore, give 
you some signs vfbich wUl assist you a little. 

Most words ending in ly are adverbs ; such Bjal^lUdy^ graces 
fiMy^judicwtuiy. Knj word or short phrase that will answer to 
any one of the questions, hwo ? how much ? when ? or where f 
is an adverb; as, The river flows rapidly; He walks very 
fast ; He has gone ybr away ; but he will soon return ; She sings 
sweetly ; They learn none at aU. How, or in what manner does 
the river flow? Rapidly. Ho>v does he walk? VeryfasL 
Where has he gone ? Far away. \¥hen will he return ? Soon. 
How does she sing? Sweetly. How much do they learn? 
None at alL From this illustratioir you perceive, that, if you 
could not tell these adverbs by the sense, you would know them 
jiy their answering to the questions. However, your better way 
voU be to distinguish adverbs by considering the office they per- 
form in the sentence ; or by noticing their grammatical relation, 
or their situafioiif with* respect to other words. To gain a 
thorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important* 
RapidSyy fasty far away, soon, sweetly , &c. are known to be ad« 
Veii>s by their qualifying the sense of verbs. '^ A very good pen 
writes extremely wdl,** Well, in this sentence, is known to be 
. an adverb by its quatifying the sense of the verb wiHtes ; extreme- 
iify by its ending in ly, or by its being joined to tho adverb well to 
qualify it ; and very is known as an adverb by its joining thd ad- 
jective good. 

Expressions like these, none at aU, a great deal, a few days 
xgo, long since, at length, in vain, when they are used to denote 
the manner or titi^ of the action of verbs or participles, are gehe- 
rally^callcd adverbial phr€i8es. 



more woids ; as, << He did it here,'^ for, He did it M tAif ptaee; there, for, im 
ihal ptace ; vohtre, for, in %okat place ; wiw, for, at thia ftme. Wku means /or 
wluA re'mn ; hmo—im what wkid, mood, mode, or majMier; exceedinglif—io a 
great i^igree; very^^aneminerU degree; often and addom signify many ttmet, 
mo fimet. 

Hie prooednree by which words IiaTe been contracted, modified, and com- 
bined, to t<irm tins dem of words, have been yarioos. The most prolifick ia- 
mOy of th^ illegitimate race, are those in fy, a eontraction of like, Geiitfs- 
tmai'lff, meansjrentiMMm4<fce, Hke a aentleman. We do not yet say, ladUff^ 
but ladfUkt. The north Biitons still say, ynteUke, mmUke, instead of, wise- 

Mdkeomes from i^wUk, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon rerb gvrieeUm, 
tA yivHy, sire life. QMidMy or «ve-ly, means, in a maUhWu or Ufe^Uk^ man^ 
ner ; in the manner of a creature that has HJe, Rofid^if — rai/idrlike, Hke a 
rapid ; a q^UMif or no^Uhf running place in a streaok 

dU-ways, contraclion i)fm all wnyn. Bv a sUcht transition, it means in or 

6 
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Rule 29. Adverbs quallfij verbs, participles, adjecUves, aud 
other adverbs^ 

JVo< is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad- 
Terb— of negation, it makes the assertion negative ; that is, it 
changes the proposition from an afiirmativo to a negative — ami 
it qaalifies the adverb ** very,^' agreeably to Rulk 89. Adverbs 
qualify verbs, ^c. 

Very is an adverb, a Word used to qualify the sense of an ad- 
jective— of comparison, it compares the adjective '' good," 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Jidnerbs qualify adjeo- 
fives, ^e* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The traveller described a lofly castle decaying gradualhf, 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. Tm 
great Milton excels not Homer. The Roman women <mee, wh 
Tunlarily contributed their most precious jewels to save the citv. 

Many small streams uniting, form very large rivers. The 
river Fuiiza falling perpendieuhirly, forms a vast cataract. At- 
tentive servants always drive horses very carejuliy ; negUgenl 
servants often drive horses very carelessly. Assiduous adiolara 
improve very fast ; idle scholars learn none at alL Friendi^iip 
often ends in love ; but love in friendship, never. 

Note. Several adverbs frequently qnalify one verb. Have yoa waBBadI 
JVbl yet qttttefar tnough, perhaps, jvbl, yet^ far, and enougtL Qualify ** liate 
walked^ understood ; perhaps qualifies not ; and qtale quaiines /or. lie 
adverbs tdwaifs and earefidly both qualify the verb "drive:** the former es- 
presses (tme, and the latter, manner. Ones and volanUuibf qualify the veib 
'* contributed ;*' the former expresses number, and the latter, mmmer. The 
word their you need not parse. ThO active verb to sane has na nouuamtive. 
The nouns love and friendship, f(4lowing i», are in the objective case, and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words thereforey consequently^ aeesrdingiyy and the like, aie aaed 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs; but when they ap- 
pear angle, they are conunonly conddered conjunctions. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same natnr^ sndi as 
whenccy whither, whepever,'wherever, till, wttil, before, olhervnse, le&ili, teAciv- 
fore, &c may be properly called adverbial conjuncHonSj, because they partici- 
pate the nature Irath of adverbs and conjunctions ; of adverbs, as they de- 
note the attributes eiUier <Mf thne or place ; of con^onctioas, as they t^njcin 
sentences^ 

There are jnany words that are sometimes used as adjectives, and some 
times as adverbs ; as, ^ Mors men than women were there ; I am mam dili- 
gent than he.** In the former sentence more ia evidently an adjective, for it 
IS joined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, because it qua- 
lifies an adjective. There are others that are sometimea used as nouna, and 
■ometiroes as adverbs; as, ^to^dasf^s lesson is longer than yesUrday^s,^ 
In this example, to'day and yesterday are noons in the possessive case ; bu' 



irpfinses like ihe following, they are generaBjr considered adverbs of time 
**fle came Ho Ms] home yesterday^ and will set oat again to-dby." Here they 
•re nouns, n we supply on before them. 

** Where much [wetiAh, taient, or something else] is given, much [inerease^ 
i mj jnvoemaU] wiM be rnquired ; JMucA money has been expended ; ItisimieA 
better to wnte than starve." In the first two of these examples, mueh is 
•n adjective, because it qualifies a noun ; in the last, an adverb, because it 
qitalines the adjective better. In short, you must determine to what part of 
speech a word belongs, by its sense^ or By considering the manner in which 
it is associated with other words. 

An adjective may, in general, be distingiiiehed from an adverb by this rule ; 
when a wrord qualities a nown or prtmoun, it is an adjective, but wnen it qua- 
lifies tLverbfpttrtieiple, adjtdtiioe, or otfoerft, it is an acfverb. 

Prepositions are sometimes erroneously called adveibs, when their nouns 
are understood. " Ho rides abwt;^* thiat is, about the toton, ewaUry^ or 
Bome-fAtn^ else. '* She was near [the act or mvtforhme of] falling;" ''But 
dm Boi mr (that time ot event] lay the blame on me." *' He came down [the 
sw«iitj from the hill ;" ^ They hiVed him uj» [the ascetit] out of the pit." 
^The angels above ;^^ — above ut—^* Above these lower hemens, to us invisi 
We, or dindy seen." 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
SjTRtax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Docs an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — yVhai parts of speech 
docs it qualify ? — ^AVhcn an adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
what does it e3q)rcss ? — ^When an adverb qualifies an adjective or 
adYerb, what does it generally express ? — Compare some ad* 
▼erbs. — By what signs may an adverb be known? — Give ex- 
amples. — Repeat some adverbicd phrases. — Name the difierent 
dasses of adverbs. — Repeat some of each class. — ^Repeat the 
erder of parsing an adverb. — ^l^liat rule do you apply in parsing 
an adverb I 

QUESTIONS ON TIIE NOTES. 

Sepeat some adverbs that are formed by combining prepositions with ad- 
verbs of place. — Repeat some that are composed of&e article a and nouns. 
—What part of speech are the woido, therefore, consequently, &c 7 — ^What 
wwds are atytod adverbkd amjunelions ?— Why are they so called? — ^Is the 
fame word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adverb? 
^-Cbwe examples.— What is «ud«f imieA ^— By what rule can you distinguisn 
la adjective bom an adverb 7 — Do prepositions ever become adverbs 7 

QUESTIONS ON T«E PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How does the use of adverbs contribute to the conciseness of lan^age 7 
->Uhistrate the fact — ^What is said of ly, likCf and qidck ? — How are the fbr- 
lowing words composed, aiways, atone, only, also ? — What is the meaning of 
fscr, never, not, adr^ ago, cuimder, aloft, astray, mory ?— Give the signinca- 
tioii of needs, to-tcU, ye, yes, o-yes, straigMira$, while, till, and per. 

Note. I«eamers need not answer the questions on the Philcsopnical 
Note«. in this or any other Lecture, unless the teachcr.dcen' k expsdient. 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule 29. Adjectives are tometimes impn pcrlj 
applied as adverbs ; as, indiflferent honest ; excellent well ; mi- 
serable poor : — She writes elegant ; He ia walking slow. 

The adjectives iml^erenty exedlentf and mUerMtt are here iinproperij 
used, because aJjectivee do not eznresB the degree of adjecthrca or adverbs, 
but such inodiiicationB are denoted by adverbs. The phraaea ahoold^ Xhutt- 
fore, be, " ind^ertnllif honest, exedUn&v welL vdttrtMii poor." EUfmil and 
bIo\9 are also inaccurate, for it is not the office of the adjective lo expreM 
the manrer, time, or place of the action of verbs and paxtidpleaii but it if 
the office of tiie adverbu The constructions should be, " She wn%m dtgta^U 
ly ; He is walking slowly,'^ 

You may correct the following examples several jimea over^ 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX- 

He speaks flyent^ and reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very neat. 

They once lived tolerable well, but now they are miserabl* 
poor. 

The lowering clouds are moving slow. 

He behaved himself submissivei and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, to Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improperly 
used instead of adjectives ; as, <' The tutor addressed him in 
terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence." 

The adverb mUoMy is incorrect. It does not express the manner of the 
action of the verb " addressed," but it denotes the qwdUy of the noun Urm 
understood ; for which reason it should be an adjective, suiUAU, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was slowly wandering about, solitai'iltf and dis- 
^J««ed. 

I le lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 

The study of Syntax should be previously to that ofPuncluation 

He introducea himself in a manner very abruptly. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, was their veho> 
mcnce of gesture. 

I saw him previously to his arri^.'al. 
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f^ECTURE Til. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a wofd which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

The tenn fnrposition m deriyed from the two Latin words, pre, 
which signifies oeforey and pono, io place. Prepositions are so 
called, because Uiey are mostly placed before the nouns and 
pronouns which they govern in the objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list, 
which ymi may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from jother parts of speech whenever 
you see them in composition. 





A LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 




Ol 


over at 


afler 


betwixt 


to 


nnder near 


about 


beside 


for 


through up 


acainst 


athwart 


by 


above down 


unto 


towards 


with 


below before 


acrosKS 


notwithstanding 


in 


between behind 


around 


out of 


into 


beneath ofi^ # 


amidst 


instead of 


within 


from on upon 


throughout 


over against 


without 


beyond among 


underneath 


. according to 



This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con- 
junctions, and sometimes as aclverbs ; but when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nature of the preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining to which of these classes any word belongs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double office in a sentence, namely, it connects 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will firsi show 
you the use and importanc^of this part of speech as a connective. 
When com is ripe — October, it is gathered — ^the field — men — 

PHILOSOPHICAL HOTBS. 

fVom, according to H. Tooke^ is the Angk>-Sazon and Gtothick noun Jram, 
ociginning, sonroe, author. *' He camo /rvm {beginning) Rocheflter.** Of he 
•opposes to be a ftacment of the Gothick ana Saxon noun «[/bra, conse- 
qnence^ offiipiing, fblfower. " Solomon, the son q/* {ffffrmg) IVavid." Of or 
mT, in ite modem acceptation, signifies dli^'omed, awnderiSi: A pieee of {^ 
the loaf, is, a piece H^Aned, or sepmnUA from the loaf; The fjragrance <|/ot 
qf^ the rose. 

JWflignifiei 
behiff the emife. 
With, the imperativi 
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who go— hill — hill — haskets, — which they put the cars. Too 
perceive, that in this sentence there is a total want of connemi 
and meaning , hut let us fill up each vacancy with a prepoaitioiiy 
and the sense will be clear. ^' When com 10 ripe, tn October, it 
IS gathered tn the field Ity men, who go from hill to hill wUk bif- 
- kets, into which they put the cars." 

From this illustration you are convinced, no doubt, that ov 
language would be very deficient without prepositiona.to cooneel 
tho various words of idiich it is composed. It would, in ftct, 
amount to nothing but nonsense. There is, however, another 
part of speech that performs this office, namely, the conjunction. 
This will be explained in lecture IX. ; in which lecture you wiU 
learn, that the nature of a preposition, as a connective particle, is 
nearly allied to that of a conjunction. In the next place I irilt 
show you how prepositions express a relation between words. 

The boy's hat is under his arm. In this expression^ what re- 
lation does the preposition under show ? You know diat hat and 
Off n are words used as signs of two objects, or ideas ; but under 
is not the sdgn of a thing you can think of: it is merely the sign 
of the relation existing between the two objects. Hence you may 
perceive, that since the word undet* is the sign of the rekUion ex- 
isting between particular ideas, it also expresses a relation exist- 
ing between the words hat and aiyi,^hich words are the repre- 
sentatives of those ideas. 

The boy holds his hat tn his hand. In this sentence the pre- 
position tn shows die relation existing between hat and &iifM^ oc 
the situation, or relative position, each has in regard to the odier. 
And, if I say, The boy's hat is on his head, you perceive that <m 
shows the relation between hat and head. Again, in the expres- 
sions. The boy threw his hat up stairs — under thie bed — behind 
the table — through the window — over the houae-;— across the 
street-— tWo die water — and so on, >ou perceive that the several 
prepositions express the dLORirent relations existing between the 

thanif to be. << I will go with him." " hjcin liim, will go.** ik c<mieB from 
the Gothick noun tnno, the interiour of the body ; a cave or eelL JSkmi, 
from hoiMj the firat outwurd boundary. Among ib the past part of gtmrnet^ 

fmi, to mingle. Through or tiwrmtgh \b the Gothick substantive iawo^ or tht 
'entonick tkamh. It means passage, gate, door. 

B^ore — be-Jhre, be-Mndf bt-low, ht-Me^ be-Mtdes^ fre-taeslA, are fomied bv 
combining the imperative be, with the nouns /ore, hind^ few, ddif mM, 
^eaih — Saxon neothan, neothe, has the same si^ification as %adir» Be 
: liocen, (e-ltoixf— fre and twtdn, A dual preposition. Bt-}fmA — he-fmuit 
Y ^^pMt a place, means, bt passed (hat place. 

i ^^oiwUhstanding — not-stand^ing-toUh, noi-ioUhtlanding. "Any cider ta 
r*^ contrary not- withstanding" (this order;) i. e. aol eflfeJctually vithtttmdktj 
•^ 'Apposing it. 
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11. Of Omparigon ; as, More, most, better, best, worse, 
worit, less, least, very, almost, little, alike, &€. 

NOTES. 
1. nmeatdc 

■" madveiiMofi 

IflL thereto, wnereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, 
f wherewith ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (u e. there-for,) wherefore, 

(l e. idienhfor,) bereapon^ hereon, theroupon, thereon, whereupon, whero- 

«n,&e. 
i. Some adverbs are composed of noans or verbs and the letter a, used 

instead of a<, on, &c ; as, Aside, athirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 

•froiDid^ afloat, adrift, aghast, ago, askance, away, asunder, astray, &c. 

Tou will now please to read this lecture /otcr times over, and 
' read slowly and C£u«fully, for unless you understand well the 
, miture and diaracter of this part of speech, you will be fro- 
qaently at a loss to distinguish it from others in composition. 
Now do you notice, that, in this sentence which you have just 
leady the words skwly, carefully ^ iceUy and frequently ^ are ad- 
veiiw ? And do you again observe, that, in die question I have 
jast put to you, the wonis now and just are adverbs % £xercise 
a little sober thought Fifteen minutes spent in reflection, are 
urorth whole days occupied in careless reading. 

In the foUowuig exerdses six parts of speech are presented, 
ftamely. Nouns, Yerbs, Articles, Adjectives, Participles, and 
Advcibs ; and I believe you are now prepared to parse them all 
agreeably to the systematick order, four times over. Those 
words in itaUcks are adverbs. 

STSTEBIATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

TThe order of parsing an Adverb, is — an adverb, 
uid why ? — what sort ? — ^what does it qualify ? — 
Rule. 

^ Mj fiiend has returned again ; but his health is not very 
good.** 

Again is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb''-H>f time indefinite, it expresses a period of. time not pre- 
eisely defined*— it qualifies &e verb *^has retuined," according to 

T9->ikU^ the mfiniChre of loitafi, to know. It maana, to be knouni, 

JUjf wyeM atgnifiea have i(, en^ U, Yu is ay-es, have, possess, enjoy that 
0«r eort«pt o-yet of the erier, is «e French imperative, oyet, hear, natcn. 

Ao^ffftt tMf--by a atraigbt way. WkUe — wheeLf period in which some 
fUbiwkOeietwkidi^i^^Tmmd. TYO-towhUe. 

r!r, Latin^— tho EnfjUah ^ Peifaapa — per hapt, per chance. 

TImm ezamplefl of derivatioo are given with the vww \» vKs'w^i >Joft ^v^^ql- 
tioa of the bitdUgent pupil to the ** Di¥enioiiB fA Y^x!^^'^^^^ ^^xl Ykncoak 
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** He saw an antelope in the wildemesB.** 

in is a preposition, a word which serves to connect words, and 
show tne relation between them — it connects the words ^'antco 
lope" and ** wilderness" — and shows the relation between ^em. 

WUdemess is a noun, the name of a place— <om. the name <^ 
a sort or species — neut gend. it denotes a thing without sex — 
third pers. spoken of — sing. num. it implies but one— and in the 
objective case, it is the object of the relation expressed by ihm 
preposition <^ in," and governed by it, according to 

Rule 81. Prwositians govern the objectwe case. 

The genius of our language will not allow us to say, Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper to they. Prepositions require the 
pronoun following them to be in the objective form, position, or 
case ; and this requisition amounts to government* Hence we 
say, <' Stand before him ;" *' Hand the paper to /Aein." Every 
preposition expresses a relation, and every relation must have 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestowed the power of speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heard the oratoi 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's soft repose. Life's 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing on the shore of Egypt. 

A beam of tranquillity often plays round the heart of the truly 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my sou^ 
like swifl-shooting meteors over Ardven's gloomy vales. 

At the approach of day> night's swifl dragons cut the clouds 
fiili fast ; and ghosts, wandering here and there, troop home to 
churchrvards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — ^The words nw and andyon need not parse. The noun ** meteors,** 
fullowing the adverb ^^like," is in the objective case, and governed by unio 
underst^Ml, according to Note 2, under Rule 32. The noun ** home" is 
governed by to understood, according to Rule 32. 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noon or pronoun in the objective case, is often '^vemed by a preposi- 
tion undentood; as, *'Give km that book ;" that is, "Give that book to 
him j" ** Ortugra! was one day wandering,** &c. that is, on one dajr. ** Mer- 
ey gives iffiUhon a grace ;** that is, Mercy gives a grace to affliction. See 
Jvota I, voider Rule 32. 
Ta teableto make a proper use of prepositions, particular attention in 
itsqaimte. There la a peculiar propriety to be oba^noA vcv XXja \iaft of 6y and 
^«^/ «^ "i/e walkaufUhBL staff timoodi^l-^ •^\U>iWk\jaMft\!^iiuj«jir 
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fan, and killed vfUh a sword.** Put the one prepofiitioD Ibr tbe other, and 
Mj. ** He walks hy a staff wUh moonlight ;" *' He was taken toilA stratagemi 
ana kflled hy a sword ;** and it will appear, that the latter expressions di^ 
for fiom the former in signification, more than one, at first riew, woidd b« 
Apt to imagine. 

Verbs are often oompowided of a verb and a preposiUon ; as, to tifdiold, to 
wtCiletand, to overlook ; and this composition gives a new meaning to tha 
rab ; as, to wuterstaira, to totlAdraw, to fbrffve. But the prepoeifion is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately fixmi it, like an ad- 
ferb^ in which situation it does not less affect the sense of the veib, and 
ghre It a new meaning ; and in all instances, whether the preposition ia 
placed either before or after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verb. 
It may be considered as a part of the verb. Thus, to ea$i means to tknmi 
bat to east vp an account, signifies to eompuU it ; therefore tip is a part of the 
verb. The phrases, to Jail on, to b$ar out^ to ght over, convey veiy difierent 
meanings fix>m what they would if the prepositions on, ou/, ana ooer^ were not 
oaed. Verbs of this kind are caUed eompoimi verbs. 

Tou may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term preposition derived T — VfYiy ia 
■\ thus named? — Repeat the list of propositions. — Name the 
^ee parts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective case.-7-^Vhen is a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action? — When is it the object of a rela- 
tion 1 — ^Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — ^What rule- 
do you apply |n parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
position? — Does every preposition, require an objective case 
after it ?— *Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a preposition 
understood? — Give examples. — 'What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ? — Give the origin and mean* 
ing of the prepositions explained in the Philosophical Notes 



LECTURR Tin. 

OF PRONOUNS. 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
jind generally to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
sometimes a substitute for a sentencei or mem- 
ber of a sentence* 
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the action is performed, or some accidental circumstanea Mipeet- 
mg it In the phrases, The man rides graeefuUt/y awktoardhft 
badhjy swifthfyslowlyy &c. ; <h, I saw the man riding sm/Uy^ »2oio# 
ly, leisurely, veryfaat^ ^c»f you perceive that the words graeefuk 
lyy awkwardkb very fa 4 &c. are adverbs, qualifying the t<»!i 
rides, or the participle r-iding, because they express & manner 
in which the action denoted by the verb and participle, is done* 

In the phrases, The man rides daily, weekly, seldom, frequenU 
hj, often, sometimes, never ; or, The man rode yesterday, hereto* 
ore, long since, long ago, recently, lately, just now ; or. The 
man will ride soon, presently, directly, immediately, by and by, 
iO'day, hereafter, you perceive that all these words in italicks, are 
adverbs, qualifying the meaning of the verb rides, because thej 
express the time of the action denoted by the verb. 

Again, if I say, The man Ifves here, near by, yonder, remote^ 
far off, somewhere, notvhere, everytohere, &c., the words in 
italicks are adverbs of p/pce, because they tell where he lives* 

Adverbs likewise qualify adjectives, and sometimes other ad* 
verbs ; as, more wise, vnost wise ; or more wisely, mosl wisdy 
When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adverb, it generally 
expresses the degree of comparison ; for adverbs, tike adjectives^ 
have degrees of comparison. Thus, in the phrase, A skilful 
artist, you know the adjective 9t%ljtd is in the positive degree ; 
but, by placing the adverb inore before the adjective, we increase 
the degree of quality denoted by the adjective to the compara* 
live ; as, A more skilful artist : and most renders it superiative, 
as, A most skilful artist. And if we place more and most before 
other adverbs, the effect is the same ; as, skiifutly,. more skilfuitj* 
most skilfully. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 



Positive, 


Comparative* - 


Superlative. 


soon, 


sooner, • 


soonest. 


often^ 


oftener. 


oflenest 


much, 


• more, 


most 


well, 


better. 


best 


far. 


fardier. 


farthest 


wisely, 


more wisely, 


most wisely^ 


justly, 


more justly, 


most justly. 


justly, 


hsB justly. 


least justly. 



that concisenest, as well at cofnoiuness and perspicuity in language^ ta the 
oApring of refinement. That an immense amount of time andbreath to 
saved by the ose of adverbs, the foUciwin^ development will dearly deraon- 
•trata. He who is successful m oontractmg one mode of enyresaiQii that k 
^N^UMd by thirty millions doubtless does much for their benefit 
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You wiB generally know an adverb a si^t ; but sometimea 
you will find it more difficult to be diatinguiahed, than any oti^r 
part of speech in the English language. I will, therefore, give 
you aome signs vfbich will assist you a little. 

Most words ending in /jf are adverbs ; such Bsi^Utdy^ graces 
fidhi^judicwushj. Any word or short phrase that will answer to 
any one of the questions, hwo ? how much ? when ? or where f 
'a an adverb; as, The river flows rapidly; He walks very 
fast ; He has gone ybr away ; but he will soon return ; She singa 
sweetly ; They learn none at all. How, or in what manner does 
the river flow? Rapidly. How does he walk? Very fast. 
Where has he gone ? Far away. I^'^hen will he return ? Soon. 
How does she sing? SweeUy. How much do ^ey learn? 
None at all. From this illustratioor you perceive, that, if you 
could not tell these adverbs by the sense, you would know them 
.by their answering to the questions. However, your better way 
aoU be to distinguish adverbs by considering the oflice they per- 
form in the sentence ; or by noticing their grammatical relation, 
or their situadoi^ with* respect to other words. To gain a 
thorough knowledge of their real character, is highly important* 
RapttUy^ fastj far away, soon, sweetly, &c. are known to be ad« 
Verbs by their qualifying the sense of verbs. '^ A very good pen 
writes extremely loeS." Well, in this sentence, is known to be 
. an adverb by its qualifying the sense of the verb wiHtes ; extreme^ 
ly^ by its ending in ly, or by its being joined to the adverb well to 
qualify it ; and very is known as an adverb by its joining thd ad- 
jective good. 

Expressions like these, none at all, a great deal, a few days 
.igo, long since, at length, in vain, when they are used to denote 
the manner or tinke of the action of verbs or participles, are gene- 
rally^callcd adverbial phrases. 

- ^^— ^— ^^^^— ^— ^^— — ^^-^^^^— ^— — ^— ^— ^^— — ^■^^— — ^ 

more woids ; as, << He did it here,'^ for, He did it M tAif place ; there, for, m 
ihal ptace ; vohtrt, for, in what place ; now, for, at thU Hme. Whv means /or 
what re^uon; how—4n what wkid, mood, mode, or manner: exceedingly— to a 
great i^,gree ; very— in an eminent degree ; often and eddmn ognify m/amy ttmet, 
few Hma» 

Hie prooednree by which words have been contracted, modified, and com. 
bined, to form tins tuem of words, have been yaiious. The most prolifick fa- • 
mtly of th^ iUegitmiate race, are those in ly, a eontraction of Uke, GenU^ 
mam4y, means geaammn^Ske, Uke a gentleman. We do not yet say, 2ai%, 
tout ladyUke. The north Britons stillsay, wiadQu, mmUke, instead of, toitc- 

Mdkeomes from paUk, the past part, of the Anglo-Saxon verb gwiceim^ 
to vivHy, give life. QuielMy or iioe-ly, means, in a mdekMke or ItfeMke man^ 
ner ; in the manner of a oieature that has lift, RofUA^j— vw^^Ar^kt^VaR^^ 
rapid ; a gmck4jf or swifl-iy running place in a fdieiia. 

^-fffffys. contraction o^ in aU icflyt, B\ a B^ft\v\. lxa»»\\v>xv. W \Wiii\\% \^ ^^ 

6 ' 
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Rule 29. Mverhs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, 

JVot is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an ad- 
Tcrb— of negation, it makes the assertion negative ; that is, it 
changes the proposition from an afiirmativo to a negative — and 
it qualifies the adverb '^ very," agreeably to Rulk 29. Mverbs 
qualify verbs, ^c. 

Very is an adverb, a Word used to qualify Ifae sense of an ad- 
jective-— of comparison, it compares the adjective " good,*' 
and qualifies it according to Rule 29. Adnerbs qualify adjec- 
iiveSf ^e* 

EXERCISES IN PARSING- 

The traveller described a lofly castle decaying grodikii^. 
Very few literary men ever become distinguished poets. Tke 
great Milton exxcls not Homer. The Roman women ones, to- 
Tunlarily contributed their most precious jewels to save the ciiir. 

Many small streams uniting, form very larga rivers. Tho 
river Fuiiza falling perpendicularUfj fonAs a vast cataract* At- 
tentive servants always drive horses very carefidly ; negligent 
servants often drive horsed ven^ cardessly. Assiduous sdiolars 
improve very fast ; idle scholars learn none at aUm Friendship 
often ends in love ; but love in friendship, never. 

Note. Several adverbs frequently qnaliiy one verb. Hmve yov waBEad 9 
JVbl yet qtdtifar enough, perhape, Mt, y^^ far, and enough, oualify ** have 
walked^ understood ; perhaps qualifies not ; and qidU qualines /or. The 
adverbs dvsaiife and earefidly both qualify the verb " drive :** the former ex- 
presses time, and the latter, manner, (mee and vehmlmihf qualify the veri> 
"contributed ;" tho fermer expresses number, and the latter, manner. The 
word their you ne*^ not parse. HiO active verb lo sane has na nominative. 
The nouns love and fnendahip, following i», are in the objective caae^ and 
governed by that preposition. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

When the words therefore, consequently, aoeardingly, and the like, aie osed 
in connexion with other conjunctions, they are adverbs; but when they ap- 
pear angle, they are commonly conddered conjunetiens,^ 

The words when and where, and all others of the same natnr^. sodi ma 
whence, whither, whepever,'wherever, taU, wttil, hefbre, ciherwise, wMk, where- 
fore, &C. may be properly called adoerbind conjwietSons, because they partici- 
pate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions j or adverbs, as they do- 
note th^ attributes eidier of time or plaee -, of conjanctions, as they coi/^em 
aentencesL 

There are jnahy words that are lometimeiBi used as adjectives, and some 
times as adverbs ; as, ^ Mors men than w<niien were there ; I am mom diTi- 
gent than he." In the former sentenoe more is evidently an adjective, for it 
u Joined to a noun to qualify it ; in the latter it is an adverb, becanse it qua- 
lines an adjective. There are others that are aometiniCB used as nouna, and 
mometunea ma tuiyeibs; as, "to-<iay*« lesson is longer than yesUrdafs.^ 
^ tbio eiuLmple^ io-daif and ytOerda^ aie nowui m t^ ^^Qeanisix^ ^aM v bu* 



iRjplinuies iilteihe following, they are generaBjr oonnldered adverbs of time 
**ae came fto his] home yesterday, and will set oat again to-day.^* Here tbey 
are nomui^ it we supply on before them. 

** Where much [wemh, tdent, or something else] is given, nrneh [inerease, 
im p poo t taeiU] will be required ; JHftieA money has been expended ; ItistrnMA 
better to wnte than starve." In the first two of Uiese examples, much is 
an adjectiye, because it qualifies a noun ; in the last, an adverb, because it 
qualinee the adjecti\*e beUer, In short, you must determine to what piul of 
speech a word belongs, by its sense, or By considering the manner in which 
it is associated with other words. 

An adjective may, in general, be distingiiished from an adverb by this rule ; 
when a word qualines a nown or prtmcun, it is an adiecttve, but wnen it qua- 
lifies tLveijbf'parlkipU, adjetthey or adoerbf it is an acfverb. 

Prepositions are sometimes erroneously called advetbs, when thdr nouns 
are understood. " Ho rides about s^ thiat is, about the town, country, or 
Bome-ffttn^ else. ^ She was near [the act or misfortune of] falling;" ''But 
de not t0er (that time or etent] lay the blame on me." ** He came down [the 
M9een!t] from the hill ;" " They hiVed him up [the ascent] out of the pit" 
^The angels above ;^* — aboye us — ** Above tliese lower hemens, to us invisi 
Ue, or dindy seen." 

Before you proceed to correct the following exercises in false 
SjTRtax, you may answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Docs an adverb ever qualify a noun ? — yVhai parts of speech 
docs it qualify? — ^Whcn an adverb qualifies a verb or participle, 
what does it e3q)rcss ? — ^When an adverb qualifies an adjective or 
adverb, what does it generally express ? — Compare some ad- 
verbs. — By what signs may an adverb be known? — Give ex- 
amples. — Repeat some adverbial phrases. — Name the different 
dasses of adverbs. — Repeat some of each class. — ^Repeat the 
erder of parsing an adverb. — ^l^liat rule do you apply in parsing 
an adverb I 

QUESTIONS ON TIIE NOTES. 

fltepeat some adverbs that are formed by combining; prepositions with ad- 
verbs of place. — ^Repeat some that are composed of the article a and nouns. 
—What part of speech are the woido, therefore, consequently, &c 7 — ^What 
wwds are styled adverbkd eonjunelions ?— Why are the^ so cisdlcd ? — Is the 
same word sometimes used as an adjective, and sometimes as an adverb 7 
^~€&fe examples.— What is mad-^Twuehi — By what rule can you distinguisn 
aa adjective from an adverb 7 — Do prepositions ever become adverbs 7 

QUESTIONS ON T«E PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

How does the use of adverbs contribute to the conciseness of language 7 
—> Illustrate the fact — ^What is said of ly, like, and quick 7 — How are the fbr- 
lowing words composed, tdways, alone, only, also ? — Wliat is the meaning of 
tacr, never, not, adrift, ago, asimder, aloft, astray, aiory 7 — Give the signihca- 
tioii of needs, to-vcit, ye, yes, o-yes, straighttrey, while, till, and per. 

Note. Learners need not answer the questions on the Philosopnical 
lMe% in this or any other Lecture, unless the teacKct d^iew \l w^vi^msc*. 

8* 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 3, to Rule 29. Adjectives are lometimes imprc p< 
applied as adverbs ; as, indiflferent honest ; excellent well ; 
serable poor : — She writes elegant ; He ia walking slow. 

The adjectives intl^fferetUy excdleni^ and mUeraHe, are here improf 
used, because ajjectiveado not ezoreaa the degree of adjectives or adv< 
but aucb modiiications are denoted by adverbs. The phrases ediould, U 
fore, be, " ind^erently honest, excdlenUy well, mheramy poor." EUgmd 
8loi9 are also inaccurate, for it is not the office of the adjective to exf 
the manner, time, or place of the action of verbs and pairtictplea, Irat 
tke office of tiie adverbu The constructions should be, V'She writes dk| 
ly; He is. walking sloio^.'' 

You may correct the following examples several times a 
and explain the principles that are violated. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

He speaks flpe^t^ and reasons coherent. 

She reads proper, and writes very neat 

Thej once lived tolerable well, but now they are misen 
poor. 

The lowering clouds are moving slow. 

He behaved himself submissive^ and was exceeding car 
not to give offence. 

Note 4, xo Rule 29. Adverbs are sometimes improp 
used instead of adjectives ; as, << The tutor addressed hin 
terms rather warm, but auitably to his offence.'' 

The adverb suUaUg is incorrect. It does not express the manner of 
action of the verb " addressed,** but it denotes the qwdihf of the noun I 
understood ; for which reason it should be an kdjective, suitabU, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The man was slowly wandering about, 9olitanly and 
^j««ed. 

I le lived in a manner agreeably to his condition. 

The study of S vntax should be previoualy to that of Punctuai 

He introduced himself in a manner very abruptiy. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, ii-as their w 
mcnce of gesture. 

I saw him previmisly to his arrival • 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which serves to con- 
nect words, and show the relation between them. 

The tenn pnponUon w derived from the two Latin words, pre^ 
which signifies o«/bre, and ponoj io place. Prepositions are so 
called,- because they are mostly placed before the nouns and 
pronouns which they govern in the objective case. 

The principal prepositions are presented in the following list, 
which Jim may now commit to memory, and thus you will be en- 
abled to distinguish them from jother parts of speech whenever 
you see them in composition. 



A LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 



Ol 


over 


to 


nnder 


lor 


through 


by 


above 


with 


below 


in 


between 


into 


beneath 


within 


from 


without 


beyond 



at 
near 

down 

before 
behind 
offi» # 
on upon 
among 



afler 

about - 

•cainst 

unto 

acro^ 

around 

amidst 

throughout 

underneath 



betwixt 
beside 
athwart 
towards 

notwithstanding 
out of 
instead of 
over aeainst 
according to 



This list contains many words that are sometimes used as con- 
junctions, and sometimes as a<iverbs ; but when you shall have 
become acquainted with the nature of the preposition, and of the 
conjunction and adverb too, you will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining to which of these classes any word belongs. 

By looking at the definition of a preposition, you will notice, 
that it performs a double office in a sentence, namely, it connectB 
words, and also shows a relation between them. I will first show 
you the use and importance of this part of speech as a connective. 
When com is ripe — October, it is gathered — ^the field — men — 

PHILOSOPHICAL MOTES. 

fVom, according to H. Tooke^ is the Anf^o-Sazon and Gtothick noun frtan^ 
ociginning, sonroe, author. ^ He camo /rvm (6<vtiiii«ng-) Rochester.** Of he 
•opposes to be a fh^sment of the Gothick ana Saxon noun «[/bra, conse- 
qnence. offipiing, fcJfower. " Solomon, the son q/* {ffftprvug) I^avid.** Of or 
mT, in ita modem acceptation, signifies dli^'oined, awulernl: A ptecse of{^ 
the loaf, is, a piece dujomed, or sepmraUd Dnm the loaC The ijragrance o/ot 
igfihe rose. 

JWflignifiei emu9, ** I write /or your satisfaction :** i. e. your satisTacUon 
being the eauae. By ox be is the imperative bijlH, ^\ VJaa ^^"laTw \>w«w^v^^^^^ 
fTm, the inv)eraUveofwUkan, to join ; ot, v:\\et\ e«\vvvv^w\ V^M^^\ "^^l* 
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** He saw an antelope in the wUdemess.^ 
in is a preposition, a word which serves to connect wordti, and 
show tne relation between them — ^it connects the words ''ante- 
lope" and '< wilderness" — and shows the relation between Aem* 
JVUdemess is a noun, the name of a place — com. the name oi 
a sort or species — ^neut gend. it denotes a thing without sex — 
third pers. spoken of — ^sing. num. it implies but one — and in the 
objective case, it is the object of the relation expressed by tlM 
preposition '' in," and governed by it, according to 
Rule 31. Prepositions govern the objective case^ 
The genius of our language wilt not allow us to say. Stand 
before he ; Hand the paper to they. Prepositions require the 
pronoun following them to be in the objective form, position, or 
case ; and this requisition amounts to g&vemmeni. Hence we 
say, " Stand before him ;" " Hand the paper to them,** Every 
preposition expresses a relation, and every relation must have 
an object : consequently, every preposition must be followed by 
a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The all-wise Creator bestowed the power of speech upon 
man, for the most excellent uses. Augustus heaid the oratot 
pleading the client's cause, in a flow of most powerful eloquence. 
Fair Cynthia smiles serenely over nature's soft repose. Life's 
varying schemes no more distract the labouring mind of man. 
Septimius stabbed Pompey standing on the shore of Egypt. 

A beam of tranquillity often plays round the heart of the truly 
pious man. The thoughts of former years glide over my souj^ 
like SMrifl-shooting meteors over Ardven's gloomy vales. 

At the approach of day, night's swift dragons cut the clouds 
full fast ; and ghosts, wandering here and there, troop home to 
churcb-yards. 

Love still pursues an ever devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace. 

Note. — ^The words my and andyou. need not parse. The noun ** meteors,** 
fuHowing the adverb "Uke," is in the objective case, and governed by unio 
understMd, according to Note 2, under Rule 32. The noun *' home" is 
governed by to understood, according to Rule 39. 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS AND VERBS. 

A noun or pronoun in the objective case, is often '^vemed bv a preposi- 
tion underatood ; as, " Give km that book ;" that is, ** Give that book to 
him j" ** Ortugral was one day wandering," ftc that is, on one dajr. ** Mer- 
ey gives qffUehon a grace ;" that is^ Mercy gives a grace to affliction. See 
Nots 1, under Rule 3S. 
To M able' to make a proj^r use of prepositions, particular attention i« 
t»qaimte. There la a peculiar propriety to be obsAWfyl ici tl^e use of hy and 
'"^0 Miy "HewalkBwWiA staff iymnoiai^ti^ •'VI%>«i«AVi3MAV^ikxiOdb> 
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f «% tod killed with a sword." Put the one prepoation Ibr tlie other, and 
■ajT.** He walks fty a 8ta£rt9i<* moonlight;" ** He was taken toM stnUagem, 
ana killed hy a sword ;" and it will apprar, that the latter expressions di^ 
fiv fiom tibe former in signification, more than one, at first Tiew, would ba 
apt to imagine. 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposUion! as, to uphold, to 
isdAatand, to overlook ; and this composition gives a new meaning to tha 
veib ; as, to wtiterstaiid, to wif Adraw, to fbrgtwe. But the preposifion is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately &om it, like an ad- 
tarb ^ in which situation it does not less affect the sense of the veri>, and 
give it a new meaning ; and in all instances, whether the preposition is 
placed either before or after the verb, if it gives a new meaning to the verb, 
It may be considered as a part of the verb, Thu& to ea$t means to tknmi 
bat to tost i9> an account, signifies to compute it ; therefore tip is a part of tha 
verb. The phrases, to fail on. to bear oai, to ghe over, convey veiy diflbrent 
meanings from what they would if the prepositions on, oui, ana over^ were not 
aaed. Yarbs of this kind are called eompound verbs. 

You may now answer the following 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term preposition derived ! — Why is 
\ thus named 1 — Repeat the list of prepositions. — Name the 
Aacee parts of speech that govern nouns and pronouns in the 
objective casc^-^Vhen is a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, the object of an action? — ^When is it the object of a rela- 
tion 1 — ^Repeat the order of parsing a preposition. — ^What nilo- 
da you apply in parsing a noun or pronoun governed by a pre- 
poidtion? — ^Does every preposition, require an objective case 
after it 2— Is a noun or pronoun ever governed by a preposition 
understood 1 — Give examples. — What is said of verbs com- 
pounded of a verb and preposition ? — Give the origin and mean- 
ing of the prepositions explained m the {Philosophical Notes 



LECTIJRVS VIII* 

OF PRONOUNS. 



A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
jufid generally to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of me same word. A pronoun is, likewise, 
sometimes a substitute for a sentencei or mem- 
ber of a sentence. 



\ 
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i 

The word pi^anoun comes from the two Lalin mord*, pn^ 
which means jarf or instead of^ and notiMii, a namtf or aoM. 
Hence you perceivoi that pranovtn means far a nowii or wniwri 
of a noun* 

In the sentence, ** The man is happy ; he is henerolent ; JU 
is useful \^ you perceive, that the word he is used instead of ths 1 
noun man; consequently he must be a pronatnu - Tou obserre^ - 
too, that, by making use of the pronoun he in this sentenc6| we 
avoid the repetition of the noun man, for without the pronouoi * 
the sentence would be rendered thus, *< The man is laupfy ; f/U 
man is benevolent ; the man is useful." 

By looking again at the definition, you will notice, thai pro- 
nouns always stand for nouns, but they do not always oooui the 
repetition of nouns. Repetition means repeating or mentioning 
the same thing again. In the sentence, '* I come to die for my 
country," the pronouns, / and my^ stand for the name of the per- 
son who speaks ; but they do not avoid the repetition of that ■ 
name, because the name or noun for which the pronouns are 
used, is not mentioned at all. Pronouns of the third person, - 
generally avoid the repetition of the nouns for which they stand ; 
but pronouns of the first and second person, sometimes avoid 
tlie repetition. of nouns, and sometimes they do not. 

A little further iUustradon of the pronoun will show you hs 
importance, and, also, that its nature is very easily compre- 
hended. If we had no pronouns in our language, we should be 
obliged to express ourselves in this manner : ^' A woman vreai 
to a man, and told the man that the man was in danger of being 
murdered by a gong of robbers ; as a gang of robbers had made 
preparations for attacking the man. The man thanked the wo- 
man for the woman's kindness, and, as the man was unable to 
defend the man's self, the man left the man's house, and went 
to a neighbour's." 

This would be a laborious style indeed ; but, by the "help of 
pronouns, we can express the same ideas with far greater ease 
and conciseness : ^' A woman went to a man, and told ^ktm, 
that he was in great danger of being murdered by a gang of rob- 
bers, who had made preparations for att&cking him. He thank- 
ed lur for her kindness, and, as he was unable to defend Atm* 
self, he lofl his house and went to a neighbour's." 

If you look at these examples a few moments, you cannot be 
at a loss to tell which words are pronouns ; and you will ob- 
<(erve, too, that they all stand for nouns. 

Pronouns are generally divided into three 
/c/nds, the Personal^ the %adjectwe^ «xid iVv^ Re- 
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ktlive pronouns. They are all known by the 
Usts. 

1. OP PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are distinguished from 
the relative, by their denoting the person of the 
nouns for which they stand. There are five of 
them ; /, thoUj he^ she^ it ; with their plurals, 
Wey ye or yow, they. 

To pronouns belong gender, person, number, 
and case. 

Genper. When we speak of a man, we say, he, his, hhn ; 
when wo speak of a toonian, we say, she, liers, her ; and when 
we speak of a thing ^ we say U. Hence you perceive, that gen- 
der belongs to pronouns as well as to nouns. Example ; '^ Tho 
^eneml, in gratitude to the lady, o0ercd her his hand ; but she^ 
not knowing Ann, declined accepting t7." The pronouns his 
and Atm, in this sentence, personate or represent the noun ge^ 
neral; they are, therefore, of the masculine gender: her and 
sfte personate lady ; therefore, they are feminine : and it repre- 
.. seats hand; for which reason it is of the neuter gender. This 
"l illustration shows you, then, that pronouns must be of the same 
^ gender as the nouns are for which they stand. But, %3 it relates 
to the yariation of the pronouns to expiess sex, • 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
sinj^ar of tlf^ pronouns, hey she^ it. He is mas- 
culine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

. Tou may naturally inquire, why pronouns of the first and 

second persons are not varied to denote the gender of their 

1 i nouns, as well as of the third. The reason is obvious. The 

I first person, that is, the person speaking, and the second person, 

I or tii^ person spoken to, being at the same time the subjects of 

, tho discourse, are supposed to be present ; from which, and other 

circumstances, their sex is commonly known, and, therefore, 

the pronouns that represent these persons, need not be marked 

[ 6y a distinction of gdRler ; but the third person, that is, the 

I person or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 

unknown, necessarily requires the pronoun that stands for it, to 

be marked by a distinction of gender. 

In parsing, we sometimes apply gender to pronouns of the 
first and second person, and also to the pUuaV tvwtcvV^^t q^ ^>^ 
third person : but these have no peculiar Coinx Vo ^^li^V^ ^^"^ 

9 
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sender ; therefore they have no agreementi in this respect, with 
3ie nouns which they represent 

Person. Pronoux^ have three persons in each 
number. 
/, is the first person 1 

Thouj is the second person > Singular. 

Hcy she J or iU is the tnird person J 
We^ is the first person 1 

Ye or tfou^ is the second person > Plural. 
They J is the third person J 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when yoii 
reflect, that there sUre three persons who may be the subject 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may spenk of I 
self; secondly, he may speak of the person^ to whom he adi 
es himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other person ; 
as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the persons spoke 
of, may be many, so each of those persons must have a pluni 
number. 

Pronouns of the second and third person, always agree ■ 
person with the nouns they represent ; but pronouns of the 6m, 
person, dp not. Whenever a pronoun of the first person is 
it rcpresenis a noun ; but nouns are never of the first pei 
therefore these pronouns cannot agree in person with 
nouns. 





Number. Pronouns, like noufls, hav^ t 
numbers, the singular and the plural ; as, /, I 
he; we, ye or youj they. 

Case. Pronouns have three cases, the no- 
minative, the possessive, and the objective. 

In the next place I will present to you the declension of m 
personal pronouns, which declension you must commit to me| 
mory before you proceed any further. 

l^be advantages resulting from the committmg of the folio 
ing declension, are so great and diversified, that you cannot 
too particular in your attention to it. You recollect, that it i 
sometimes very dlfiicult to distinguish the nominative case of 
noun from the objective, because these cases of nouns are 
marked by a difference in termination ; but this difficulty i 
removed in regard to the personal pronouns, for their cases 

de 
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on will learn, not only the cases of the pronouns, hut^ alsOi 
;enders, persons, and numbers. 

LENSION OF THE PERSONAI4 PRONOVNSL 

FIRST PERSON. 

Sing Plur. 

. I, we, 

• my or mine, our w ours, 
me. us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Stngf"^^ * Flur. 

, thou, ye or you, 

. thy or thine, your or yours, 

thee. . you. 

THIRD PERSON 

. Sing. Plur 

.he, thejr, 

• his; . theiriir theirs, 
' him. them. 

TIHRD PERSON. 

Stng. Plur. 

. she, they, 

. her or hers, then* or theirs, 

her. them. 

THIRD PERSON. 

• 

. Sing. Plur. 

. it, they, 

. its, . their w theirji, 

it. them. 

NOTES. 

»raonal pronouns, u himflelf, myieU^ itselL 
Old f}er9onal prorunma^ and are tuiecl 

jbjectivG case, but not in the possessive. 

Older to avoid the disagreeable harshness of sound, occanoned by the 
t rectirrence of the terminations est, edst, in the adaptation of ooi 
the nominative thou, a modem innovation .which substitutes you for 
familiar style, has generally been adopted. #rhis umovation contn- 
■eatly to the harmony of our colloquial style. Vou was fonnftiw ^ 
to tha pJuraJ number; but now it ia em^g^o^eA Vtt i«^\«»^V«^ 
vara pinral nouii. It ought to be recoUfMAttA,\«wcH«^ Vo^ ^^i^aax 
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tmd as the repreaentatife of a aiiiffiilar noun, this word retains it^ originBl 
phirdfarm; and, therefore, the verb connected with it, shoold always bs 
pluraU Inattention to this pecnliarity, has betrayed some writers into Um 
erroneous condnsion, that, oecause jfou implies unity wlien it represents a 
singdlar noun, it ought, when thus employed, to be followed by a ■mg^'T 
veib ; as, ** When was jfcu there 7" *' How far io<u fou from the parties?** Such i 
conetruction, however, is not supported by goorf usage, nor by analogy. It is u 
manifest a solecism as to say, VVe am, or we is. Were it, in any case, sdmiiri 
ble to connect a singular verb with yau, the use of was would still be ongnm 
maticd, for this form of the verb is confined to the first and thiid personi, 
nd you is second person. Wast being second person, it would approzimats 
nearer to correctness to say, you wast. We never use the singular of the 

8 resent tense with you : — ^you art, you is ; you walkest, you walks. Why, 
ion, should any attempt be made to force a usage so unnatural and gratuitoos 
as the connecting of the singular verb in the past tense with this pronoun ? Is 
crory point of view, the construction, "When were you ihere?" ** How fiu 
were you from the parties ?*' is preferable to the other. 

3. The words my, thy, hisj her, our, your, theirs are, by many, denominated 
possessive adjective proMuns; but they always stand for nouns in the posses 
Stve case. They ought, therefore, to be classed with the parsoiud prononm. 
Hiat principle of classification which ranks them with the adjective pronooni^ 
woula also throw all nouns in the possessive case among the adjectireSi 
Kzample: **Thelady gave the gentleman A«r watch for Ais horse." Inthii 
sentence her personates, or stanobs for, the noun " lady," and his represents 
^ genUeman." This fact is clearly shown by rendering the sentence thna 
" The lady gave the gentleman the lady's watch for the genUeman^t bDrae." 
U lady's anagenUeman^s are nouns, A«r and his must be personal prmmnibSi 
The same remarks apply to my, thy,ma', your, their and its. This yiew el 
these words may be objected to by those who speculate and refine upon the 
principles of grammar until they prove their non-existence, but it is beUerod^ 
nevertheless, to be based on sound reason and common sense. 

4. Jtfinc, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, have, by many respeetabis 
grammarians, been considered merely the possessive cases of personal pro- 
nouns, whilst, by others, they have been denominated pronouns or nouns in 
the nominative or objective case. It is believed, however, that a little atteo*. 
tion to the meaning and office of these words, will clearly show the impn^ 
priety of both these classifications. Those who pursue tne former arran|[e- 
ment, allege, that, in the examples, " You may imagine what kind of fiulh 
theirs was ; My pleasures are past ; hers and yours are to come : they ap 
plaudcd his conduct, but condemned hers and yours,*^ the words Ukebrs, hers, 
and yours, are personal pronouns in tlie possessive case, and governed by 
their respective nouns understood. To prove this, they construct the sen- 
tences thus, " you may imagine what kind of faith their faith was ;~- he r 
jdeasures and your pleasures are to come ; — ^but condemned her eondu^ and 
your conduct;'* or thus, ** You may imagine what kind of faith the fidth ol 
them was ; — ^the pleasures of her and the pleasures of you, are to come,— 
but condemned the conduct of her and the conduct of you." But these eon- 
structions, (both of whieh are correct,) prove too much for their purpose ; 
for, as soon as we supply the nouns after these words, they are resolyea into 
personal pronouns or kmdred meaning, and the nouns which we sa|^y: 
thus, theirs becomes, their faith: hers, Y&r pleasures; and yeiirf, your 
pleasures. This evidently ffives us two words instead c£, and altog^sther ^ 
tinct from, the first ; so that, in pandnc, their faiih, we are not, m rMlity, 
analyzine theirs, but two other words of whkii theirs b the proper represent*- 
five. These remarks a!lb prove, with equal force, the impropriety of calling 
these words merely simple pronouns or nouns in tne nominative or objectht 
0ua FI7ieAoot attempting to deyeloD the original or intrinsiek meaning oC 

Uiefo plimtUaagtidymc^ne and«9WUcihiv«s«)iM^d0<dQ^V»Bri^^ 
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frnm the iHrononns with m-hich thoy now ooaletce, fbr all practical nuq)ostiii, 
it 18 Buflicient for us to. know, that, in the present applicatioi- of tneae pro- 
'Boans, they invariahly stand for, not only the person possessing, b.it, also, 
4he thing noesessed, which gives them a eompcwid coaracter. They may, 
therefore, oe properly denonimated Compound Personal Pronouns ; and, 
as they always perform a double office in a sentence by ropresentinff two 
other words, ana, consequently, including two cases, they should, like the 
eompomid relatiretoAol, bo parsed as two words. Thus, in theozamplo, 
** Tea may imagine what kind of faith theirs was," Uuin is a compound per- 
sonal pronoun, equivalent to their faUh. Their is a pronoun, a word used 
insteaa of a noun ; personal, it personates the persons spoken of, under- 
alood J third pars. mur. numb. Sec — and in the poascssive case, and governed 
by '^ faith," according to Rule 13. Ftdlh is a noun, the name of a thhig ; 
mc See. — and in the nominative case to " waci^" and governs it ; Rule 3. Or, 
f£ we render the sentence thus, " You may unagine what kind of faith the 
faith ^fthem* was," faith would be in the nommative case to " was," and 
them would be in the objective case, and governed by " of:" Rule 31. 

Objections to this method of ireatuig these pronouns, will doubtless be 
jpieferred by those who assert, that a noun is understood after these words, 
and not represented by them. But this is assertion without proof; for. if a 
noun were understood it mi^ht be supplied. If the question be put, whose 
book ? and the answer be, tmne^ ours, hers, or theirs^ the word book is includ- 
«d in such answer. Were it not included, we might supply it, thus, mine 
bodL ours bookf hers book, and so on. This, however, wc cannot do, for it 
WQuid be saving a double answer : but when the (][uc8tion is answered by a 
noan in the possessive case, the word book is not included, but implied ; as, 
IVhose book ? Johirs, Ricliard's ; that is, John's book; Richard's look. 

This view of the subject, without a parallel, except in the compounds what, 
tsAoevcr, and others, is respectfully submitted to the publick ^ believing, that 
tbcNEie who approve of a critical analysis of words, will coincide with me. 
Should any stiU be disposed to treat these words so superficially as to rank 
them among the simple pronouns, let them answer the following interroga- 
tory : IffOMf, when compound, should be parsed as two words, why not 
Mttn«, tMne, his, hers, mtrs, yours, and theirs ? ' 

5. Mine and tidne, instead of my and thy, aro used in solemn style, bcibro 
a w<»d beginning with a vowel or silent A; as, " Blot out all mhu iniquities ;" 
and when thus used, they are not compound. His always has the same 
fiirm, whether simple or compound ; as, ** Give John tUs book ; That desk is 
kisJ** Her, when placed before a noun, is in the possessive case ; as. Take 
her hat : when standing alone, it is in the objective cose ; as, Give the hat 
toiler. 

When you shall have studied this lecture attentively, and com- 
mitted the declension of the personal pronouns, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing a Personal Pronoun, 

* In the note next preceding, it is asserted, that my, thy, his, her, our, 
coor, and thdr, are personal pronouns. What can more clearly demonstrate 
the correctness of that assertion, than this latter construction of the word 
thairs?' All admit, that, in the construction, <<The faith qfthem,^ the word 
IAmi is a personal pronoun : and for this conclusive reason : — it represents 
a noun understood. What, then, is their, in the phrase, ** their faith ?»» Is it 
not obvious, that, if <^»t is a personal pronoun, iheir mual b^^«Jl«i'. ^oi \Sba 
lattar reprcsenta tlw sama noun as tho formct. 

9* 
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is — a pronpun, and why ? — ^personal, and why ?— 
person, and why? — gender and number, and 
why? — Rule: case, and why?-^RuLK, — ^De- 
cline it 

There are many peculiaritios to be observed in parsing pcrr 
sonal pronouns in their different persons; therefore, if jou wish 
ever to parse them correctly, you must pay particular attention 
to the manner in which the. following are analyzed. Now no- 
tice, particularly, and you will perceive that we apply only one 
rule in parsing i and myy and two in parsing ihou, ^im, and they, 

" / saw my friends" 

/ is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^personal, it 
represents the person speaking, understood — first person, it de« 
notes the speaker — singular number, it implies but one — and in 
the nominative case, it represents the actor and subject of the 
verb ** saw," and governs it, agreeably to Rule 3- 27ic nom, 
case gov. the verb, Declined---first pers. sing. num. nom. I, 
poss. my or mine, obj. me. Plur. nom. we, poss. our or ours, 
obj. us. 

J\/Iy is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates the person speaking, understood — first pers. it de- 
notes the speaker — sing. num. it implies but one — and in ther 
possessive case, it denotes possession ; it is governed by the 
noun "friend," agreeably to.RuLE 12. A noun or pronoun in 
the possessive c<ise, is governed by the noun it possesses. Declin- 
ed — first pers. sing. nom. I, poss. my ermine, obj. me. Plur 
nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. us. 

*^ Young man, thou hast deserted thy companion, and led him 
in distress." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal. 
It personates " man" — second person, it represents the person 
spoken to— mas. gend. sing. num. because the noun " man*' 
is for which it stands, according to 

Rule 13. Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender and number. 

T%ou is in the nom. case, it represents die actor and subjeQ|^ 
of the verb "hast deserted," and governs it agreeably to Rulv 
8. Tkt nom, case gov, the verb, Declined — sec. pers. sing, 
num. nom. thou, poss. thy or thine, obj. thee. Plur. nom. ye 
or you, poss. your or yours, obj. ypu. 

iHm is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^persona], 

Mt personates " companion" — third pers. it represents the per- 

Bon spoken of- — ma^. gend. sing. uumAa. \)%<^i»»i^ ^3ba wnin 
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^CAinpaiiioii^ is for which it stands : Rulb 13. Peit. pro. ^c. 
(Repeat the Rule.) — Him is in the objective case, the object cf 
Ihe action expressed by the active-transitive verb '*hast lefl," 
and got. by it : Rule 20. AcHve-irans. verbs gov. the obj, case. 
Declined: — third pers. mas. gend. sing. num. nom. he, poss. 
his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, poss. their or theirs, obj. 
them. 

<' Thrice I raised my voice, and called the chiefs to combat ; 
but they dreaded the force of my arm." 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — person- 
al, it represents ^^ chiefs" — ^third pers. it denotes the persons 
spoken of— nnas. gend. plur. num. because the noun *' chiefs" 
IS for which it stands : Rule 13. Pers. Pron. <$*c. (Repeat 
die Rule.) It is the nom. case, it represents the actors and 
subject of the verb ^* dreaded," and governs it : Rule 3. TIhe 
nonu case, gov* the verb. Declined — third pers. mas. gend. 
sing. numb. nom. he, poss. his, obj. him. Plur. nom. they, 
poss. their or theirs, obj. them. 

NoTi. We do not appl;^ gender in parsing the personal pronouns, (ex- 
eepting the third person singular,]) if tne nouns they represent arc under- 
itood; and therefore we do not, in such instances, apply Rule 13. But 
vhen the noun is expressed, gender should be applied, and tu^o Rules. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I saw a man leading his horse slowly over the new bridge. 
My friends idsit me very often at my father's office. We im- 
prove ourselves by close application. Horace, thou learnest 
many lessons. Charles, you, by your diligence, make easy 
work of the task given you by your preceptor. Toung ladies, 
you run over your lessons very carelessly. The stranger drove 
his horses too far into the water, and, in so doing, he drowned 
them. 

Gray morning rose in the east. A green narrow vale ap- 
p^u:ed before us : its winding stream murmured through the 
grove. The dark host of Rothmar stood on its banks with 
their glittering spears. We fought along the vale. They fled. 
Rothmar sunk beneath my sword. Day was descending in the 
west, when I brougjht his arms to Crothar. The aged hero felt 
them with his hands : joy brightened his thoughts. 

NoTK. Horaee^ CharUa, and ImSef, are of the second person, and nom. 
case indtpenderU : see Rule 5, and Note. The first ^c is used in the nom. 
posii. ana obj. case. — It represents Charles, therefore it is aintylar in sense, 
althou^ plural in form. In the next example, yw personifies ladUs, there- 
lore it IS fiifral. Given is a perfect participle. Ycu following given, is govern- 
ed by to understood, according to Note 1, under Rule 32. Run over is a com- 
pound verb. Jtnd is a conjunction. The first Ua ^rsonates vale -^ the SACAwd 
Us weprasentB aireun. 
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Tou may now parse the foHowing examples tbi'ce timeB 
over. 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

** Juliet, retain her paper, and present yours,** 
Yours is a compound personal pronoun, representing both 
the possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to your 
paper. Your is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
personal, it personates " Juliet" — second person, it represents 
the person spoken to — fern, gender, sing, number, (singular in 
sense, but plural in form,) because the noun Juliet is for which 
it stands : Rule 13. P&rs, pron. t^c. — your is in the possessive 
case, it denotes possession, and is governed by ** paper,^ ac- 
cording to Rule 12. A noun or pron, ^c, (Repeat the Rule, 
and decline the pronoun.) Paper is a noun, the name of a 
thing — common, {he name of a sort of things — neuter gender, it 
tlenotes a thing without sex — third person, spolcen of — sing, 
number, it implies but one — and in the obj. case, it is the object 
of the action expressed by the transitive verb " present,** and 
governed by it : Rule 20. Active-hxmsitive veiisy govern the 
obj, case. 

Note. Should it be objected, that ymtrs does not mean 3^010* papery anj 
more than it means your hook, yoia- liouse, your any thing, let it be borne in 
mind, that pronouns have no definite meaning, like other words ; but thdr 
particular signification is always determined by the nouns they represent, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Julia injured her book, and soiled mine : hers is better than 
mine. My friend sacrificed his fortune to secure yours : his 
deeds deserve rovard ; yours merit disgrace. Henry's labours 
are past ; thine arc to come. We leave your forest^ of boasts 
for ours of men. My sword and yours are kin# 

Note. She understood, is nominaliye to soiledf in tlie first example ; and 
tlie substantive part ofntm^, aflcr than, is nom. to is, understood : Rule 35. 
The verbs to secure and to come have no nominative. The pronouns mine^ 
my, yowrSf tlUne, we, your, mrs, tni^, and yourSf personate nouns understood. 

REMARKS ON IT, 
For the want of a proper knowledge of this little pronoun il, many gram- 
marians have been greatly puzzled how to dispose of it, or how to account 
for its multiform, and, seeminirly, contradictory characters. It is in great 
demand by writers of every description. They use it without ceremony; 
either in the nominative or objective case ; dther to represent one penKm or 
thing, or more than one. It is applied to nouns in the masculine, feminine, 
or neuter gender, and, very frequently, it represents a member of a sentence 
a whole sentence, or a number of sentences taken in a mass. 

A little attention to its true character, will, at once, strip it of all its mys- 
tery. It, formerly written hit, according to H. Tooke, is thepast participle of 
the Moeso-Gothick verb haUan, It me&ns^ the said, and, therefore^ Gke its 
itaar relative thai, nieaning,^tAe assumed, originally had no respect, m its ap. 
pSicutionj to number, person, or gender. ** ft is ^ wholesome law ;" L e. iJw 
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» Ml (law) if a wlioleaomelaw ; or, that (law) ifla wholeaome Uw ;--lA« m- 
suMtd (law) if a wholeiome law. " It is the man ; I believe if to be tliem :" 
— the said (man) ie the man ; that (man) is the man : I believe the said (per- 
sons) to bo them; I believe that persons (according to the ancient a|>plica^ 
tkm of that) to be thenu ** it happened on a summer's day, that many people 
were assembled," &c. — Many people were assembled : if, UuA^ or ths smd 
(&ct or circumstance) happened on a summer's day.. 

it, according to its accepted meaning in modem times, is not referred to 
a noun onderstood after it, but is considered a substitute. ** How is it with 
you 7" that is. How is your state or condition ?" " It rains ; It freezes ; It m 
a bard winter ;'^ — The rmn rains ; The frost frosts or freezes ; The said (win- 
ter) is a hard winter, ^/f is delightful to see brothers and sisters living in 
anmterrupted love to the end of their days." What is delightful ? To see 
hrothen md sisters IMng in uninterrtmted hve to the end of their days. It, this 
tbin0f is delightful /f, then, stands tor all that part of the sentence express- 
ed m italicks ; and the sentence will admit of the following construction } 
^ To see brothers living in uninterrupted love to the end of weir daystis dc- 
lightfuL" -8 r 

OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjec- 
tives, or, more properly, Specifying Adjec- 
tives, are a kind of adjectives which point out 
nouns by some distinct specification. 

Pronouns and adjective^ are totally distinct in their cha- 
racter. The former stand for nouns, and never belong to them ; 
the latter belong to nouns, and never stand for them. Hence, 
such a thing as an adjective-pronoun cannot exist. Each^ 
everyj either^ thds^ ihatj some^ other^ and the ig|sidue, are pure 
adjectives. 

Those specifying adjectives commonly caUed 
Adjective Pronoxms, may be divided into three 
sorts ; the distributivej the demonstrative, and the 
indefinite. They are all known by the lists. 

1. The distributive adjectives are those that 
denote the persons or things that make up a 
number, each taken separately and singly. Ijist: 
eachf evert/j either^ and sometimes neither; as, 
'< JEach of his brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion;" " Every man must account for himself ;*• 
" J^either of them is industrious.'* 

These distributives are words which are introduced into lan- 
guage in its refined state, in order to express the nicest shades 
and colours of thought. ^' Man must, account for hkoft«iC%;* 
'^MaMndmiwt account for themsehet *;^ ^^ M ta«a\oK»Xw- 
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count for themselves ;" << AU meUf woment and ekiUhrm, mart 
account for themselves ;'' '' Eoeinj man must account for him' 
self." Each of these assertions conveys the same fact or 
tru^ But the last, instead of presenting the whole hnmiB 
family for the mind to contemplate in a mass, by the peculiir 
force of everyy distributes them, and presents each separatetf 
and singly ; and whatever is affirmed of one individualy tkJB 
mind instantaneously transfers to the whole human race. 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and ngnifies dther oC th* 
two, or every one of any number taken separately. 

Every relates toseveial persons or things, and signifitti e9ofa one of thett 
all tiUten separately. 

Either relates to two persons or thing|8 taken separately, and sigmfiea fh* 
one or the other. " Either of the lAree," is an improper ezpressioD. It shmilo 
be, "any of tlie three." 

J^either unports not either ; that is, not one nor the other ; ma, '^MUksT 
of my friends was there." When an allusion is made to more than fioo, nof*^ 
afaould be used instead of neither; as, " A*an« of my friends was there.** 

!!• The demonstrative are those which pre- 
cisely point out the subject to which they reht^^ 
List : this and thatj and their plurals, these anc3i 
thosey ?Ji(iL former and latter; as, "2TW*is tru^^ 
charity ; tnat is only its im^e.'' 

There is but a slight shade of difference in the meaning and 
application of the and thai. When reference is made to a par* 
ticular book, we^y, '^ Take tht book ;" but when we wi^u to 
be very pointed and precise, we say, '' Take thai book ;" or, if 
it be near by, *' Take this book." Tou perceive, tlmn, ttat 
these demonstratives have all the force of the definite aiticlei 
and a little more. 

This and these refer to the nearest persons or things, tAot and Iktm to the 
most distant ; as, ** These goods are superior to those." This and tfeat indi- 
cate the latter, or last mentioned ; that and those^ the former, or first men- 
tioned ; as, *< Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; thsU tends to esdtt 
piJKie^ thiSf discontent" 

** Some place the hliss in action, some in ease ; 
^ Those call it pleasure, and contentment, these/' 

7%«v, Uiose, As it is the office of the personal they to represent a notm 
previotisly introduced to our notice, there appears to be a sliji^t dc^Nuioro 
from analogy in the following application of it : ** They who seek after wi»> 
dom, are sure to find her : They that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy." 
This usage, however, is well established, and they, in such constructional if 
generally e mpl oyed in preference to those, 

III. The indefinite are those which eipresis 
their subjects in an indefinite or general manner. 
List : somej other^ any^ one, all^ sticky both, same^ 
ama/her^ none. Of these, <me ^ivd o(fcer ue do- 
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cJined like nouns. Another is declined, but wants 
the plural. 

The indefinite adjectives, like the indefinite article, leave the 
meaning unfixed, or, in some degree, vague. With a slight 
shade of difference in meaning, we say, Give me a paper, one 
paper, any paper, some paper, and so on. Though these words 
restrict the meaning of Uie noun, they do not fix it to a porttcu/ar 
object. We therefore call them indefinite. 

These adiectives, or adjective pronouns, frequently belong to nouns under- 
stood, in woich situation they should be parsod accordingly ; as, '* You may 
Ukke eUher; He is pleased with tkia book, but dislikes that (book ; ) M (men) 
luiYe sinned, but aonu (men) have repented.'' 

The words anCi other , and none, are used in 
both numbers ; and when they staiid far nouns, 
they are not adjectives, but indefinite pronouns ; 
as, ** The great ones of the world have their fail- 
ings ;" " Some men increase in wealth, while 
miners decrease ;** " J^one escape.** 

The wwd '^ onesy" in the preceding example, does not be- 
long to a noun miderstood. If it did, we could supply the 
noun. The meaning is not ''the great one men, nor ones 
men,'' therefore one is not an adjective pronoun ; but the mean- 
ing is, '' The great vnen of the world," therefore ones is a pro- 
noun of the ioMlefinite kind, representing the noun men under- 
stood, and it ought to be parsed like a personal pronoun. The 
vord others^ in the next example, is a compound pronoun, 
equiyalent to oih^ men ; and should be parsed like mtne, <&tne, 
4>c. See Note 4th' page 100. 

I will now parse two pronouns, and then present some exam- 
ples for you to analyze. If, in parsing the following exercises, 
you should be at a loss for definitions and rules, please to refer 
to the compendium. But before you proceed, you may commit 
the following 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order oCparsing an Adjective Pronoun, 
ish—an adjective pronoun, and why? — distribu- 
tive^ demonstrative, or indefinite, and why ? — ^to 
what noun does it belong, or with what does it 
agree ? — ^Rule* 

" One man instructs many otfiera*" 
One i3 aa adjective pronoun, or snecrfyxiv^ ^^^^^Xjn^^'Sx «^wiv 
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fically points out a noun — ^indefinite, it expresses its subject in 
an indefinite or general manner, and belongs to the noun ^ man,'' 
according to 

Rule 19. Adjective pronouns belong io nouns, expressed or 
understood* ^ '^ 

Others is a compound pronoun, including both an adjective 
pronoun and a noun, and is equivalent to. other men. Other 
IS an adjective pronoun, it is used specifically to describe its 
noun — indefinite, it expresses its subject in an indefinite manner 
and belongs to men : Rule 19. (Repeat the rule.) Jlfei> is a 
noun, a name denoting persons— common, &c. (parse it in full ;) 
and in the objective case, it is the object of the action expressed 
by the transitive verb ** instructs," and gov. by it : Rule 20 
Active'transitive verhsy ^c. 

" Those books are mineJ'^ 

Those is an adjective pronoun, it specifies what noun is re^ 
ferred to-— demonstrative, it precisely points out the subject to 
which it relates — and agrees jfiUti &e noun '' books" in the 
plural number, according to Note 1, under Rule 19. ^Adjective 
pronouns must agree in number xoith their nouns. 

Mine is a compound personal pronoun, including both the 
possessor and the thing possessed, and is equivalent to m^ 
hooks* My is a pron. a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it stands for the name of the person speaking — first person, it 
denotes the speaker — sing, number, it implies but one — and ic 
the poss. case, it denotes possession, and is gov. by << l>ooks,'^ 
according to Rule 12. (Repeat the Rule, and decline the pro* 
noun.) Books is a noun, the name of a thing — common, &c. 
(parse it in full ;) — and in the nominative c^sf after " are," ac- 
cording to Rule 21. The verb to be admits the same case afiep 
it as before it» 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Each individual fills a space in creation. Every man he?p« 
a little. These men rank among the great ones of the world. 
That book belongs to the tutor, this belongs to me. Some men 
labour, others labour not; the former increase in wealth, the 
latter decrease. The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the 
young ones. None performs his duty too well. None of thoso 
poor wretches eomplain of their miserable lot. 

NoTB. In paraing the distributive pronominal adjectivef, Note t, awltf 
Rale 19, tlioiud be applied. 

III. OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in ge- 
neraJ, to some word or \>Vir^e gom^V^^lw^^whicb • 
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is called the antecedent. They are who, tohich, 
and thai. 

The word antecedentj comes from the two Latin words, anie^ 
before^ and cedo, to go. Hence you perceive, that antecedent 
means going before ; thus,' <* The man is happy tr^ lives virtu- 
ously ; This is the *ady loho relieved my wants ; Thou who 
lovest wisdom, &c. PTe who speak from experience,^^ && 
The relative who, in these sentences, relates to the several 
words, man, lady, thou, and wt, which words, you observe, come 
before the relative : they are, therefore, properly called ante- 
cedents* 

The relative is not varied on account of gender, person, or 
number, like a personal pronoun. "When we us0 a personal 
pronoun, in speaking of a man, we say he, and of a woman, 
she ; in speaking of one person or thing, we use a singular 
pronoun, of more than one, a plural, and so on ; but there is 
no such variation of the relative. Who, in the first of the pre- 
ceding examples, relates to an antecedent of the mas. gend. 
third pers. sing. ; in the second, the antecedent is of the fem. 
gend. ; in the third, it is of the second pers. ; and in the fourth, 
it is of the first pers. plur. num. ; and, yet, the relative is in the 
same form in each example. Hence you perceive, that the re- 
lative has no peculiar ybrm to denote its gend. pers. and numb, 
but it always agrees with its antecedent in sense. Thus, when 
I say, The man who writes, w/u> is masculine gend. and sing. , 
but when I say, The ladies who write, who is feminine, ana 
plural. In order to ascertain the gend. pers. and numb, of the 
relative, you must always look at its antecedent. 

Who, WflicH, and That. 

Who is applied to persons, which to thmgs and 
brutes ; as, " He is z, friend who is faithful in ad- 
versity ; The bird which sung so sweetly, is 
flown ; This is the tree which produces no fruit.'' 

That is often used as a relative, to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of loho and xmich. It is 
applied both to persons and things ; as, " He that 
acts wisely, deserves praise; Modesty is a quality 
that highly adorns a woman.'' 

NOTES. 



Who should never be applied to animals. TV\«i ^v>Womtv^^Y^\\w!k.W ^W^ 
roneous.— " He is hke a btast of prey, \oho O^caUo^j^ >w\v\vwX ^Ws. v. 



1. 
is erroneous 
ahoiild be, that destroys^ &c« \o 
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S. IF%« thould not be applied to chBdreiK ItisiiieoRect lo8ay»''Tte 
tkOd whom we have just seen,** &c. It should be, **the€SbMttud we haf« 
just seen." 

3. Wkieh may be applied to persons when we wish to distingut^ onepeiw 
son of two, or a particular person among a number of others ; as, *'' JrMiek 
of the two? fTAfc^oftbemishe?" 

4. Thai, in preference to toJf or wkUh, is applied to persons when they 
are qualii^ed by an adjective in the superktive degree, or by the prooominal 
adjective $ame; as, <* Charles XII., kin^ of Sweden, was one of the gretUM 
madmen thai the woiid ever saw ; — He is the tanu man thai we saw before.* 

& Thai ia employed afler the interrogative who, m cases like the foQow* 
ing; '*Who thai has any sense of religion, would have argued thus 7^ 

When the word ever or soever is annexed to a 
relative pronoun, the combination is called a com- 
pound pronoun ; as, whoever or whosoever, wMchr 
ever or whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

JVoji:. who, Poss. whose, Obj, whom, 

" whoever, • " whosever, ** whomever. 

" whosoever, '* whosesoever, ** wbomsoevei 

TVhieh and that are indeclinable, except that whose is some 
times used as the possessive case of which ; as, *^ Is there any 
other doctrine t^^e followers are punished ;" thai is, the fol- 
lowers of which are punished. The use of this license has ob- 
tained among our best writers ; but the construction is not to 
be recommended, for it is a departure from a plain principle ol 
grammar, namely, who, whose, whom, in their applic€Uioii8, 
should bo confined to rational beings. 

That may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunc- 
tion, depending on the office which it performs in the sentence. 

That is a relative only when it can be changed to who or which 
without destroying the sense ; as, " They that (who) r9prove us, 
may be our best friends; From every thing that (which) you see, 
derive instruction." That is a demonstrative adjective, when it 
belongs to, or points out, some particular noun, either exprestf 
ed or implied ; as, << Return that book ; JTuU belongs to me ; 
Give me tJiat.^^ When that is neither a relative nor an adjec- 
tive pronoun, it is a conjunction ; as, *^ Take care tlutt every day 
be well employed." The word ihatyia this last sentence, can 
not be changed to who or which without destroying the sense, 
therefore you know it is not a relative pronoun ; neither does it 
point out any particular noun, for which reason you know it is 
/iot an adjective pronoun ; but it connects the sentence, there- 
Are it IS a conjunction^ 
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If yon pay particular attention to this elucidatton of tlie word 

thaij you will find no difficulty in parsing it. When it is a rela- 

' five or an adjective pronoun, it may be known by the signs given ; 

and whenerer these signs will not apply to it, you know it is a 

conjunction. 

Some writers are apt to make loo free a use of this word. 1 
wiU give you one example of afironted thaiy which may serve as . 
acaiijtion. The tutor said, in speaking of the word that, that 
that that that &at lady parsed, w^s not the that that that gen- 
tleman requested her to. analyze. This sentence, though ren-* 
dered inelegant by a bad choice of words, is strictly grammatical. 
The first that is a noun ; the second, a conjunction ; the third, 
an adjective pronoun ; the fourth, a noun ; tiie fiflh, a relative 
pnmoun ; the sixth, an adjective pronoun ; the seventh, a noun ; 
die eighth, a relative pronoun ; the ninth, an adjective pronoun. 
The meaning of the sentence will be more obvious, if rendered 
thus ; The tutor said, in speaking oi the word that, that that that 
which that lady parsed, was not Uie tiiat which that gentleman 
requested her to analyze. 

WHAT. 

What is generally a compound relative, includ- 
mg both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which ; as, <^ This is what I 
wanted f that is, that which or, the thing which I 
wanted. 

Whai is compoimded o^Mohich that. These words have been 
contracted and made to coalesce, a part of the orthography of 
both being still retained : what — whlieh — ih^at ; {whtch-that.) 
Anciently it appeared in the varying forms, iha qaa^ qua tha, 
qi^thOj quthaty quhaty hwat, and finally what. 

What may be used as throe kinds of a pronoun, and as an 
interjection. When it is equivalent to that which, the thing whichy 
or mioM things whichy it is a compound relative, because it in- 
ehidea both the antecedent and the relative ; as, << I will try 
wkai (that which) can be found in female delicacy ; fVhat you 
recollect with most pleasure, are the virtuous actions of your past 
life ;" that is, those things which you recollect, &c. 

When what is a compound relative, you must alwajrs parse it 
as two words ; that is, you must parse the antecedent part as a 
noun, and give it a case ; the relative part you may analyze like 
any other relative, giving it a case likewise. In the first of the 
preceding examples, thaty the antecedent part of vsfuU^V&Sxv^'^ 
obj. case; gorenwd by the verb " will Vry C* v\wK>^ \^3«ixi^ 
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part, is in tho nom. case to ** con be found." ^' I have heard 
what (i. c. that which, or the Hiing which) has been alleged." 

IVhoever and whosoever are aJso compound reluiivesy and . 
should be parsed like the compound wIuU; as, ** Whoever takes 
that oath, is bound to enforce the laws." In this sentence 
whoever is equivalent to he who, or, the man wlio ; thus, **He 
who takes that oath, is bound," &c. 

Who, wlUchj and wliat, when used in asking qtrestionsy are 
called interrogative pronouns, or relatives of the interrogative 
kind ; as, '< VVho is he 1 Which is the person 1 Whai are you 
doing !" 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedent ; but they relate 
to the word or phrase which is the answer to the question, for 
their subsequent ; as, <^ JVhom did you see 1 The preceptor. Whai 
have you done-1 JVbf^'fig'." Antecedent and subsequent are 
opposed to each other in signification. Antecedent means 
preceding, or going before ; and subsequent means following, 
or coming afler. What, when used as an interrogativOi is never 
compound. 

What, which, and that, when joined to nouns, are specifying 
adjectives, or adjective pronouns, in which situation they have 
no case, but are parsed like adjective pronouns of the demon- 
strative or indefinite kind ; as, ^' Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes hope to come ;" ^^JVhal misery the vicious, endure! 
What havock hast thou made, foul monster, sin !'' 

What and which, when joined to nouns in asking questions, 
are denominated interrogative pronominal adjectives ; as, 
" What man is that ? Which road did he take 1" 

What, whatever, and whatsoever, which, whichever, 9nd which 
soever, in constructions like the following, are compound pro 
nouns, but not compound relatives ; as, ''In what character 
Butler was admitted, is unknown ; Give him what name you 
choose ; Nature's care largely endows whatever happy man 
will deign to use her treasures ; Let him take which course, or, 
tr^tc/iever course he will." These sentences may be rendered 
thus ; '' That character, or, the character in which Butler was 
admitted, is unknown ; Give him that name, or, the name 
which you choose ; Nature's care endows that happy man 1OA0 
will deii^n, &c.; Let liim take that course, or the coarse \t>hich 
he will." A compound relative necessarily includes both an an* 
tecedent and a relative. These compounds, you will notice, 
do not include antecedents, the first part of each word being the 
article the, or the adjective pronoun, that ; therefore they can- 
not properly be denominated compound relatives. — ^With regard 
u? the word ever annexed to.l\\eae \>toiio>ixvb^ it is a singular ftctf 
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that, as 8P0I1 as we analyze the word to which it is suhjoiived, 
eD«r is entirely excluded from the sentence. 

What is sometimes used as an interjection ; ns\ " But what I 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this? What ! roh us oi 
our right of suffrage, and then shut us up in dungeons V* 

You have now come to the most formidable obstacle, or, if I 
may so speak, to the most rugged eminence in the path of gram- 
matical science ; but be not disheartened, for, if you can get 
safely over this, your future course will be interrupted with only 
here and there a gentle elevation. It will require close appli- 
cation, and a great deal of sober thinking, to gain a clear con- 
ception of the nature of the relative pronouns, particularly the 
compound relatives, which are not easily comprehended by the 
young learner. As this YIII. lecture is a.very important one, 
it becomes necessary for you to read it carefully four or five 
times over before you proceed to commit the following order. 
Whenever you parse, you may spread the compendium before 
you, if you please. 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

TTie order of parsing a Relative Pronoun, 
is — a pronoun, and why ? — ^relative, and why ? — 
gender, person^ and number, and why ? — ^Rule : 
case, ana why? — ^Rule. — ^Decline it. 

" This is the man whom, we saw.** 

Whom is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — ^relative, 
it relates to " man" for its antecedent — mas. gend. third pers. 
sing. num. because the antecedent '< man" is \mh which it 
agrees, according to 

Rule 14. Rdaiive pronouns agree with their antecedenis in 
gertder^'persony and number. Whom is in the objective case, die 
object of the action expressed by the active-transitive verb 
" saw," and governed by it, agreeably to 

RuLB 16. When a nominative cornea beiioeen the relative and 
Ou verb^ the relative is governed by the following verb, or some 
other word in its own member of the sentence. 

Whom, in the objective case, is placed before the verb that 

fovems it, according to Note 1, under Rule 16. (Repeat the 
fote, and decline who.) 

" From tohal is recorded, he appears," &c. 
TVhat is a comp. rel. pron. including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is equivalent to that which^ ot \5aft tfwa^ \v>KviVw* — 
7%/h^, the antecedent part of lohat, Vs a tvouiv, ^^ \«s»fc ^\ '^ 

1 r\ V 
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thing—- com the name of a species — ^neuter gender, it has no 
sex— third person, spoken of — sing, number, it implies but one^— 
and in the obj. case, it is the object of the relation expressed b/ 
the prep. " from," and gov. by it : Rule 31. (Repeat tho 
Rule, and every other Rule to which I refer.) Whxth^ the rela- 
tive part oiwhaty is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun— 
relative, it relates to << thing" for its antecedent— neut. gender, 
third person, sing, number, because the antecedent '^ thing" is 
with which it agrees, according to Rule 1 \ Rd. pron. &c 
fVhich is in the nom. case to the verb ^' is recorded," agreeably to 
Rule 15. The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
token no nominative comes between it and the verb, 

" What have you learned ? Nothing." 
What is a pron« a word used, &c. — ^relative of the interroga- 
tive kind, because it is used in asking a question-^t refers to 
the word ^^ nothing" for itff subsequent^ according to 

Rule 17; When the rel. pron. is of the interrog. hind^ it re» 
fers to the woi^d #r phrase containing the answer to the question^ 
for its subsequent, which subsequent must agree in case with the 
inteiTOgative, What is of the neut. gen. third per. sing. becauE^e 
the subsequent '* nothing" is with which it agrees ;- Rule 14 
Rel, pron, agree\ &c. — It is m the objective case, the object of 
the action, of the active-transitive verb ^< have learned," and 

fov. by it, agreeably to Rule 16. When a nom. &c. See 
^oTE 1, under the Rule. 

NoTC 1. You need not apply gend. pers. and nunib. to the interrogative 
when the answer to the question is not expressed. 

WHO, WHICH, WHAT. 

Truth anff simplicity are twin sisters, and generally go hand in 
hand. The foregoing exposition of the " relative pronouns," is 
in accordance with the usual method of treating them ; but if they 
were unfolded according to their true character, they wpuld be 
found to be very simple, and, doubtless^ much labour and per- 
plexity, on the part of the learner, would thereby be saved. 

Of the words called *' relatives," who, only, is a pronoun ; and 
tliis is strictly persona/ ; more so, indeed, if we except /and tre, 
than any other word in our language, for it is' always restricted 
to persons. It ought to be classed with the personal pronouns. 
/, thoUj he, she, it, we, you, and they, relate to antecedents, as . 
'.veil as who. Which, that, and what, are always adiettives 
They never stand for, but always belong to, nouns, either ex- 
pressed or implied. They specify, like many other adjectives^ 
»nd ronnect sentences. 
/fio Buppliea the place o( wUlcU ot \nhai^ ^sA \^fL \i«rsofia/ 
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^wn. Who camel i. e. whai numf %ohat toomon, whetipei'tonf 
^^chieh many womoti, or person^ came I << They heard whai I 
aaid"— they heard that (thing) which (thing) I 8aid. « Take 
^kat (or trAic^cucr) course you please ;"— take that course 




you 
booky hat J or something else t ** This is the tree iohieh (tree) 
produces no fruit.'' << He (hat (man, or lohich man) acts wise- 
ly, deserves praise." 

They who prefer this method of treating the ** relatives," ace 
at liberty to adopt it, and parse accordingly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man who instructs you, labours faithfully. The boy 
;7hom I instruct, learns well. The lady whose house we occif- 
py, bestows many charities. That modesty which highly adorns 
a woman, she possesses. He that acts wisely deserves praise. 
This is the tree wluch produces no fruit I believe what he 
says. He speaks what he knows. Whatever purifies the 
heart, also fortifies it. What doest* thou ? Nothing. What 
book have you ? A poem. Whose hat have you ? John's. 
Who does that work ? Henry. Whom seest thou ? To whom 
gave yoXi the present? Which pen did he take? Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. I heard what he 
said. George, you may pursue whatever science suits your 
taste. Eliza,t£dce whichever pattern pleases you best. Whoever 
lives to see this republick fersake her moral and literary institu- 
tions, will behold her liberties prostrated. Whosoever, there - 
lore, will be a friend of the world, is the enemy of God. 

NOTE. The nominattve case is frequently placed after the verb, and the 
objective case, bcfbrc the verb that governs H. Whom, in ever}' sentence ex* 
eept one, Aouac. modesty^ booky hat, pen, him, the thml tohat and which, the re- 
lative part of the tir;3t ttoo whats, are all in the objeeHve case, and governed 
by the several verbs that follow them. See Rule 16, and Note 1. 7Ve< ie 
nom. after is, according to Rule 31. Thing, the ante(^ent part of toAoi^v^, 
is nom. to '^ fortifies ;^' tohich, the relative part, is nom. to '* purifies." .Vo- 
thmg is governed by do, and poem, by have, understood. Henry is nomina^ 
tive to does, understood. Whose and John's are governed according to Rulb 
19. /, thoii, you, him, &c. represent nouns understood. Him, in the lost sen- 
tence but five, is governed by declare, and / is nominative to declare, Qeorgt 
mnd Eliza are in' the nominative case independent: Rule 5. ** Whatever 
science," &c is equivalent to, that science tohich suits your taste ;— *' tdhichr' 
ever pattern ;" L e. that pattern which pleases you best. Whoever is a comp 

* The second person singular of do, when used as a principal verb, it 
vpclled with an e ; thus, " What thou doest, do quickly :" but when em^lo^ 
od as an auxiliary, the e should be omitted •, w^ " Dost vW^xtvaWV^ ^.\s>^ 
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Mlind relative^ ke, the Antecedent part, is nominative to " it il? V 4 iot ii' 
Take agrees with yon understood. Fifnukt is in the infimtire n^^ktd aftci 
"see:" RuIeSS. 

REMARKS ON RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

tV/Ueh sometimes relates to a member of a sentence, or to a wnole leiv 
tence, for its antecedent : as, **We are required to fear God and ketp hit 
commandments, which is the whole duty of man." What is the whole duty 
ef man ? *' To fear God and keep his commandments :" therefore^ this phiase 
is the antecedent to to/ifcA. 

The conjunction as, when it follows jucA, tnotw, or fame, is frequently de- 
nominated a relative pronoun ; as, ** I am pieasea with nteh as have a refined 
taste ;*' that is, with those loAo, or them tone have, &c. '* J^t JiteA m presumt 
to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" that is, Let thMe^orikem 
mho presume, &c *^Jis many as were ordained to eternal me, belierea ;" that 
is, tkey, those, or aU who were ordained, believed. ** He exhibited the Bume 
testimonials as were adduced en a former occasion ;" that is, those testimo* 
nials which were adduced, &c But, in examples like these, if we supply tlie 
eHif^s which a critical analvsis requires us to do, as will be found to be a 
conjunction ; thuii, *' I am pleased with suek personiy as those ptrstma art whs 
have a refined taste ; Let such persons^ as those persons are who premun^*' && 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term pronoun derived ?- Do pro- 
nouns always avoid the repetition of noims ? — ^Name the three 
kinds of pronouns. — ^What distinguishes the personal from the 
relative pronouns ? — How many personal pronouns are there I 
— Repeat them. — ^What belong to pronouns ? — Is gender ap> 
plied to all the personal pronouns ? — To which of them is ti 
applied ? — ^Which of the personal pronouns have no pocvliar 
termination to denote their gender ? — How many persons have 
pronouns ? — Speak them in their different persons. — How ma- 
ny numbers have pronouns ? — How many cases ? — ^What are 
they? — Decline all the personal pronouns.— When selfia added 
to the personal pronouns, what are they called, and how are 
they used ? — When is you singular in sense ? — Is it ever singu- 
lar in form ? — Why are the Avoids, wy, thy, his, her, wtr, yaur, 
ihetTf called personal pronouns ? — ^^liy are the words, mtfi«| 
thdruy his, hers, ours, yours, thtirs, denominated compound pers. 
pron.? — How do you parse these compounds ? — What is said 
oT others ? — Repeat the order of parsing a personal pronoun. — 
What rule do you apply in parsing a pronoun of the first person, 
and in the nom. case ? — What Rule when the pronoun is in the 
possessive case ? — ^What Rules apply in parsing personal pro- 
nouns of the second and third person? — ^^Yhat Rules in parsing 
the compounds, yours, ours, mine, &c.? — ^What is said of the 
pronoun it ? 

What are adjective pronouns ? — Name the three kinds. 

— What does each relate to? — To what does ^ every relate t 

— To what docs either relate 1 — A\Wl^Q%ai«ilKwr xxw^^^tl.?--* 
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To what do ihU and these refer T — Give examples. — ^To what 
do that and those refer 1 — Give examples. — Repeat all the ad- 
jective pronouns* When adj. pronouns belong to nouns under- 
stood, how are they parsed ? — ^When they stand for^ or represent 
nouns, what are they called ? — Give examples. — Repeat the 
order of parsing an adj. pronoun. — ^What Rule do you apply in 
parsing the indefinite adjective pronouns? — ^What Notes, in 
parsing the distributives and demonstratives 7 

What are relative pronouns ? — ^Repeat them. — ^From what 
words is the term antecedent derived ? — ^What does antecedent 
mean t — Are relatives varied on account of gender, person, or 
number ? — To what axe loho and which applied ? — To what is 
that applied t — Should who ever be applied to irrational beings 
er childien ? — ^In what instances may which be applied to per- 
sons ? — Decline the rel. pronouns. — Can which and that be de- 
clined? — Is that ever used as three parts of speech ? — Give 
examples. — ^What part of speech is the word what t— Is what 
ever used as three kinds of a pronoun? — Give examples. — ^What 
is said of whoever?— What words are used as interrogative 
pronouns ? — Give examples.— When are the words, whaty whichy 
and thaiy called adj. pron.?-— When are they called interroga- 
tive pronominal adyectives ? — What is said of whatever and 
whichever? — ^Is what ever used as an interjection? — Give exam- 
ples. — ^Repeat the order of parsing a rel. pron. — ^What Rules do 
you apply in parsing a relative? — ^What Rules in parsing a com- 

Siund relative ? — ^What Rules in parsing an interrogative ?-*- 
oes the relative which ever relate to a sentence for its ante- 
cedent ? — ^When does the conjunction as become a relative ? — 
Give examples. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Note 1, to Rule 13. When a noun or pronoun is the sub- 
ject of a verb, it must be in the nominative case. 

Who will go ? Him and I. How does thee do ? Is thee well? 

^ Him and I ;" not proper, because the pronoun him is the subject of the 
ferb loitf go understood, tnerefore him should be in the nominative case, Ae, 
according to the above Note. (Repeat the Note.) Him and / are connect- 
ed by tibe conjunction onci, and him is in the obi. case, and I in the nonu 
therefore Rule 33d, is violated. (Repeat the Rule.) In the second and third 
examples, thee should be thait. according to the Note. The verbs, does and 
», are of the third person, and the nom. Vum is second, for wliich reason thu 
rtibs should be of the second person, doat do and art^ agreeably to Rule 4, 
You may correct the other examples, four times over. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him and me went to town yesterday. Thee must be atten- 
tive. Ilim vibo is careless, will not \mi^TOVfi. *I\y^^ c»s^^<«tUb 
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the use ciF tins part of speech so clearl/y as to enable yon 
to comprehend it The fc^lowing simple sentences fmd : 
bers of sentences, have no relation to each otiier mitil ihi 
connected by conjunctions. He labours harder — more sue 
fully— I do. Tluit man is healthy — he is temperate. By: 
up the vacancies in these sentences with conjunctions, ym 
see the importance of this sort of words : thus, He la 
harder and more successfully than I do. That man is h< 
because he is temperate. 

Conjunction9 are divided into two sorts, 
Copulatiye and the Disjunctive. 

I. Tlie Conjunction Copulative serves to 
nect and continue a sentence by joining o 
member which expresses an addition, a su] 
sition, or a cause; as, *^Two and three 
five ; I will go if he will accompany me ; 
are happy because you are good.** 

In the first of these examples, and joins on a word thi 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects amembc 
implies a supposition or condition ; and in the third, becaiusi 
nects a member that expresses a cause. 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive server 
connect and continue a sentence by joinin 
a member that expresses opposition of mean 
as, " They came with her, but they went a 
without her." 

But joins oil a member of this sentence which expresse 
enly somelhihg added, but, also, opposition of meaning. 

The principal conjunctions may be known by the foil 
KstSf which you may now commit to memory. Some woi 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and i 
times as prepositions ; but if you study well the nature of i 
different sorts of words, you cannot be at a loss to tell th 
of speech of any word in the language. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTBS. 

On icientifick piindples, our connutweSf commonly dcnommated p 
tions and conjunctions, are but one part of speech, the distinction h* 
(swm being merely technical. Some conjunctions unite only vfon 
flOBe prepositions connect sentences. They are derived from hon 

99nm; Slid the time has been, vrhen, perhaps, in our language, they > 

Iwpaii M (be office of connectiveB. 
tiiwuix you to believe, tMl vro\AOLiuAyi\\WiVi\vvxx\.^^^?^ >Ass.\ 
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The term CorfhJUCTioN eoiaes from the two Latm wordtf, 
cofty which agnifies iog^ffur^ BXnAjtmgOf to join. A conjunction, 
llien, is a word that conjoina^ or joins together somethuo^. Be- 
fore 3fOtt can fully compn^nd Uie nature and office <^ this sort 
of words, it is requisite that you should know what is meant hy a 
sentence, a simple sentence, and a compound senteocei for con- 
junctions are chiefly used to connect sentences* 

A SEifTENCS is an assemblage of words form 
ing complete sense. 

A Simple Senteicoe contains but one subject, 
or nominatiye, and one verb which agrees with 
that nominative ; as, <* Wheat grows in the field."* 

You percmve that this sentence contains several words besides 
Uie nominative uid the verb^ and you will often see a simple sen- 
tetice containing many parts of speech ; but, if itiias only one 
noinini^ve and ene^t^e verb, (that is,' a verb not in the infinitive 
mood,) it is a simple sentence, though it is longer than many 
compound sentences. 

A Compound Sentence is composed of two or 
more simple sentences connected together ; as, 
*' Wheat grows in the field, and men reap it.** 

This sentence is c(»npound, because it is formed of two sim- 
ple sentences j(Hned together by the word and; * which word, on 
account of its connecting power, is called a conjunction. If 
^e write this sentence without the conjunction, it becomes two 
simple sentences: thus, '< Wheat grows in the field. Men 
reap it." 

The nature and importance of the conjunction, are easily 
illustrated. After expressing one thought or sentiment, you 
know we frequently wish to add another, or several others, 
which are closely connec-ted with it. We generally efiect this 
addition by means of the conjunction: thus, ^'The Georgians 
cultivate rice and cotton ;'^ that is, '^ They cultivate rice, add cot* 
toa." This sentence is compound, and without the use of the 
conjunction, it would be written in two separate, simple sen- * 
(ences : thus, ^' The Georgians cultivate rice. They cultivate 
cotton." The conjunction, though chiefly used to connect sen- 
tences, sometimes'connects only words ; in which capacity it is 
nearly allied to the preposition ; as, <' The sun and {add) the 
planets coristitute the solar system." In this, which is a simple 
pentence, and connects two vxn^ds, 
A few more examples will illustrate ftve tvaXvvx^, tccv^ ^A\^^ 
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the use of tins part of speech so clearly, as to enable you fufly 
to comprehend it. The following simple sentences tmd mem- 
bers of sentences, have no relation to each otiier until they are 
connected by conjunctions. He labours harder — more success- 
fully — ^I do. That man is healthy — he is temperate. By filling . 
lip the vacancies in these sentences with conjunctions, yoiu 'will 
see the importance of this sort of words : thus. He labours 
harder and more successfully than I do. That man is healthy 
because he is temperate. 

Conjunction^ are divided into two sorts, the 
Copulative and the Disjunctive. 

I. The Conjunction Copulative serves to con- 
nect and continue a sentence by joining on a 
member which expresses an addition, a suppo- 
sition, or a cause ; as, '^ Two and three are 
five; I will go if he will accompany me; You 
are happy because you are good.** 

In the first of these examples, and joins on a word that ex- 
presses an addition; in the second, if connects a member that 
implies a supposition or condition ; and in the third, beca/use con^ 
nects a niember that expresses a cause. 

II. The Conjunction Disjunctive serves to 
connect and continue a sentence by joinmo; on 
a member that expresses opposition of meaning ; 
as, "They came mth her, 6w/- they went away 
without her." 

But joins on a member of this sentence which expresses, not 
only someliiihg added, but, also, opposition of meaning. 

The principal conjonctions may be known by the following 
HstSf iidiich you may now commit to memory. Some words in , 
these lists, are, however, frequently used as adverbs, and some- . 
times as prepositions ; but if you study well the nature of all the ; 
different sorts of words, you cannot be at a loss to tell the pari j 
of speech of any word in the language. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOTCS. 

On identifick piindples, our connecHoeSf commonly dcnommated preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, are but one part of speech, the distinction between 
(swm being merely technical. Some conjunctions unite only words, an<I 
■■ne prepositions connect sentences. They are derived ih>in nouns and 
90nks; Mud the time has been, when, perhaps, in our language, they did not 
paftbna (be odRce o£ connectives. 
^twinb you (a believe, that \ wo\]ld luA yj\\W\^ \v\k\ ^^^?» ^Asx^Ssk^vVft 
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USTS OP THE CONJUNCTIONS* 

Copulative. And, if, that^^both, then, since, for. 
Because, therefore, wherefore, provkled, besides. 

Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, thami, lest, though^ 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding, ne- 
vertheless, except, whether, whereas, as weU as. 

Some conjunctions are followed by corresponding conjiinc- 
, tions, so thi^ in the subsequent member of the sentence, the 
latter answers to the former ; aief, 

1. 'rhough-^^et or nwwihele$8i as, " Though he was rich, 
ytt for our sakes he became poor." 

2. Whether'-'or; as, « Whether he will go, or not, I cannot 
tell.»» It is improper to say, " Whether he will go or noJ* 

3. EiUur — or; as, <<I will eUher send it. or brimrit mv« 
sel£» •» «6 J 

4. JWtlftefv— nor ; as, " JVWW thou nor I can comprehend 
it." 

5. A9 — a« ; as, '^ She is as amiable as her sister." 

6. As — JO ; as, '< j9j the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7. So — as ; as, " To see thy glory, soasl have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

8. 80 — thai; as, '^Ue became so vain, that eferf one die» 
• liked hinu" 

NOTES. 

1. Some eoDJimctioiu are used toooDiiect simple unUmu» only, and fomi 
thorn into compound HnUetictB ; such as, further, again, besktes^ &c. Othen 
are employed to connect simple mtmheti only, so as to miJLe them oompound 
wumhen; ■ snch as, than, lest, unless, that, so that, i^ thoi^;fa, yet. because, 
as weU as, &c But, sjid, therefore, or, nor, for, &&, conneet either whcdo 
sentences, or simple members. 

2. Relatiye pronouns, as well as conjunctions, senre to connect sentences | 
as, ** Blessed is the man isAo feareth the Lord, ond keepeth lus command- 
ments.'' 

opinion of H. Tooke^ our modem comunction Asf, is merely a demonstrmtiva 
adjectiye, in a dinguised fonn < and he attempts to prove it by the following 
remiatioR : ** I would not wimilly hurt a fly. I wish you to beUere CAol [(«- 
mrtlmu^'J Now, if we admit, that lilol is an adjective m the latter oonatrao- 
tion, it does not neeessaiily follow, that it is the same part of speech, nor 
that its assocnted meaning is precisely the same, in the former eonsCmction* 
Instead of ezpressmg our ideas m two detached sentenees^ by the former 
phraseologv we have a odicker and closer transitioa of tiiougnt, and both 
the mode m employing tnaif and its {f^crenMsl meaniag, are changedf More- 




by tho former, 1 merely wish ym to bdUm that ** I wou^not wilnitty hint 
iy j" but I do net Mm that as a fiict. • * 

Tlflf bem^fbtf-iisM part of fAasn, to get, taae, mssinMsV| t«QA«ABR%%.^» 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Joseph and hui brodier reside in New-Toik. The min, moon, 
and stars, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power. 
I respect my friend, because he is upright and oblong. JHcivj 
and William, who obey their teacher, improve raj^dly* Hmq 
or William, who obeys bis teacher, improves veiy fiut*. Neither 
rank nor possession makes the guilty mind ht^ipy. W^isdoni, 
virtue, and meekness, form the good man's happiness and inte- 
rest : they support him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
perity. Man is a little lower than the angels* The United 
States, as justly as Great Britain, can now hoaBi of tiieir literaij 
institutions. 



Note fhe verb firm is plofal, and agrees with time AoaiH 
connected by copulative conjunctiom^ aocwding to RtTLS-S. The verf 
fart agrees with they for its nominative. It is connected to miqtpuri fay tbc 
conjunction ond^ aj^reeably to Rule 34. JSngeU n nom. to are undenUMMJ^ 
and Greol Briitdn is nom. to can botui undenSood, according to Kolb S5. 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS AND PRRPOSITIONS. 

The same word is occasionally employed, either as a conjunctioii, as ad* 
verb, or a preposition. ** I sabinitted, fir it was in vain to resut ;" m ftii 
example, fir'iMB. conjunctfon, because it connects the two men^eis of a 
compound sentence. In the next it is a p^reposition, and governs wkkrjf m 
the obiective case : ** He contended fir victory only.** 

In tne first of the following sentences, tttice is a conjimetion ; in the i^ 
mnd, it is a preposition, and m the third, an adverb ; ** Suiet we nmst pail^ 
let OS do it peaceably ; I have not seen him iinei that time ; Our fiiencfaiif 
cemmcnoea long rinee^* 

** He wiU repent before he dies ; Stand h^e me ; Why did rem not v» 
turn hefire^ [that or this Unu ;] m the first of these three examples^ ^^ii 
an adverbial conjunction, because it expresses time and coimecta ; and is 
the second and third, it is a preposition. 

As the words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also ita membeni 
Without attending to this circumstance, the letfmer may soraetimeB be at • 
loss to perceive Uie cownectrng power of a preposition or eonjunctioB, lor 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrase^ 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence be^gins with • 
preposition or conjunction, its members are transpmed ; as, *^ ia tlie dbiys ol 
Jormm. king of Israel, flourished the prophet Elisha ;** '• Ifihaa seek tbs 
Lord, he wm be found of thoo; but, (^tnou forsake him, he wtfl cast Uieeoli 
for ever.** 

ply an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necessary to 
the grammatical construction, I cannot accede to their assumption. In 
teaching grammar, as well as in other things, we ou^t to avoid extremes: — 
we ousnt neither to pass superficially over an ellipsis necessary to the senss 
of a pnrase, nor to put modem English to the blush, by adoptmg a mode of 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the character of our lan- 
guage, and carry the learner back to the Vandalick age. 

But comes from the Saxon veib, heon^tdan^ to be-out. *'All were well hA 

(fre-otti, leaoe-oul) the stranger." ** Man is 6uf a reed, floating on the cnnent 

of time.** Resolution : *' Man is a reed, floating on the current of time ; M 

(U^it this fad) he is not a stable b^ng,** 

•#W— «M>4 l^'f^ tmd^ is the past pari. oC cDMmad^^AaA^Yiau A^m^e«< 



* Whm eoUneM wnuM thn foflbriiig day, 
« AK wUUw ■liaya^ tsHMiitd mbdr* 

Thit the woifc <■> (ft md n>t<^ in U^ae «Maple«^ coiwct the ■wmh •» 
tf 1h8 rap6Cfi?e tCB lw ioM to iiHnaillwy U6 ittadMo, wift obnowlj A|Np6iii 
Vfre rMliaM Umm Miteiices to thornalwil order, and brinf tInM fufidm 
n fc tiiii the meabcfi which Ihey conawit; thm, <* Elithft the prophet flew^ 
fa«Md j» the dajrs of Jbram kiBf of bied ;" **The Ix>id wffl be fmmd of thM 
{fthowaeekhiin; but he will cast thee efffbr ever i/tbe«fbneke bin 2 

"Ah, whither strays the immoilal mhid, 
** VFAm coldness wraps this sullering day 7" 

As an exercise on this lecture, you may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived! — ^What is 
a sentence? — ^What is a simple sentence? — ^What is a compound 
■entencet — Give examples. — ^In what respect do conjunctions 
and prepositions agree in th^ir nature? — How many sorts of 
coflQnnciyons are there?— ^Repeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 

Csome conjunctions with their conesponding conjunctions. — 
relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
der of parsing a conjunction. — Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ing a conjunction? — What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
noun or pronoun connected with another? — ^^Yhat Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by. a copulative conjunction? — What Rule when the nouns are" 
connected hy a disjunctive ? — ^In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction, what Rule do you apply ? — Is a con- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give examples.-^ 
What is said of the words ^or, sinccj and before ? — What is said 
of the transposition of sentences? 

er sue. ftom. the same verb, points out whatever is aned, mied, or made one 
Jtnd also refers to the thing tnat la joined to, added to, or made one with, some 
eiber person or thine mentioned. *' Julius and Harriet will make a happy 
pair.** Resolution : ** Julius, Harriet joined^ vmked, or aned, will make a nip- 
py pair ;" L e. Harriet -nuMJe one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

Jrbr means ocMM. 

Because — fte-couxe, is a compound of the verb he, and the noun cause, ft 
retains the meaning of both ; as, '' I believe the maxim, fori know it to he 
true ;** — ** I believe the maxim^ be-cause I know it to be true ;** i. e. the cause 
otmj belief, b(, or u, I know it to be true. 

Jnr is a contraction of ne or. ^t is a contraction of 9io(, and or, of other* 
J^or is, not oC^-wise : not in the other way or manner. 

J5b< is the imperative ofalesan, unless, otonlesan, and test, the past part of 
Isson, all signifying to dismiss, release, loosen, set free. ** He will be punish- 
ed, tudess he repent ;^—*'(7n2eM, release, ^e up (the fact) he repcntq, he wiH 
bepfinished." 

jTuugh is the imperative of the Saxon verb tH«(lgttn,Axi alVwi, wA^«\^ % 
gdan, ioget. Yet \» aimply, get; ancient g is our inotietti ^ •* TV»%^^^^^a!l 
toe, pet mil I trust in him :— Grant or oUoio ^Ihe Cac ^\l« i&.V| tsft^ 
(ibe opposite Act) I will trust in him.'* 

11* 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Joseph and his brother reside in New-Yoik. The siin^ mooii) 
and stars, admonish us of a superiour and superintending Power. 
I reinpect my friend, because he is upright and obliging. Mehry 
and William, who obej their teacher, improve rapidlj. Henry 
or William, who obeys his teacher, improves very fast.. Neither 
rank nor possession makes die guilty mind happy. Wisdom, 
virtue, and meekness, form the good man's happiness and inte- 
rest : they support him in adversity, and comfort him in pros- 
perity. Man is a little lower than the angels. The United 
States, as justly as Great Britain, can now boieist of their literary 
institutions. 

Nott. The veri> farm \a plufal, and agrees with three Aotmi emgukir,- 
connected by copulative conjunctions^ aocwding to RtfLE-S. The verb com-' 
firt agrees with they for its nominative. It is connected to support bj the 
eomunction and^ agreeably to RuLs 34. Jingda is nom. to are understoc»d, 
ana Great Briiain is nom. to eon boast understood, according to Rolb 35. 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS AND PRRPOSITIONS. 

The same word is occasionally eroptoyed^ either as a oonjunctiott, an ad* 
veib, or a preposition. *' I submitted, /r it was in vain to resist ;" in this 
eiamptet, for is a conjunction, because it connects, the two members of a 
compound sentence. In the next it is a preposition, and governs victory in 
the objective case : *' He contended fir victory only.** 

In the first of the foHowin^ sentences, since is a conjunction ; in the so^ 
eond, it is a preposition, and m the third, an adverb ; ** Since we must part, 
let us do it peaceably ; I have not seen him sinee that time ; Our fiienasUp 
eommenoed long sfnce.** 

*' He wiU repent before he dies ; Stand b^e me ; Why did yon not r»> 
turn before^ [that or this time ;} in the first of these three examples, befire is 
an adverfaial conjunction, because it expresses time uid connects ; and in 
the second and third, it is a preposition. 

As the words of a sentence are often transposed, so are also its members. 
Without attending to this drcumstance, the letfmer may sometimes be at a 
Ion to perceive me ewmeethig power of a preposition or conjunction, lor 
every preposition and every conjunction connects either words or phrases^ 
sentences or members of sentences. Whenever a sentence begins with a 
reposition or conjunction, its members are transposed ; as, '^ in the days of 
Jomm. king of Israel, ficMirished the prophet Elisha ;" ** |fthou seek tbs 
Lofd, he w3l be found of thee; but, |f tnou fcHTsake him, he will cast theec^ 
lor €ver%'* 

ply an ellipsis. If, by an ellipsis, they mean such a one as is necessary to 
the fframmatical construction, I cannot accede to their assumption. In 
teaching grammar, as well as in other things, we ou^t to avoid extremes:-^- 
we ought neither to pass superficially over an ellipsis necessary to the sense 
c^ a phrase, nor to put modem English to the Uush, bv adoptmg a mode of 
resolving sentences that would entirely change the cnaracter of our lan- 
guage, and carry the learner back to the Vandalick age. 

Bal comes from the Saxon verb, beonfUkaij to be-out *' All were well hd 
( W-otit, leane-ml) the stranger.** ** Man is ftut a reed, floating on the cuirent 
oTttme.'* Resolution : " Man is a reed, floating oo the current of time \ but 
^^-Sui tbia fact) he is not a stable being." 
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^ WMm eouneM wi»m um tuiRnDg day, 
« AIh wIMwr stnjfi ibi iiMMtd lAdf^ 

Tlil €he woi^ ll^ (^ tad f«Aiik in tlieM fluunplat. ocmMet Un 
Mtkm i«ip6eiiTttwiiteBee8 16 wtiUitlwjmie attached, wW o b r i o iyij tpp t» 
If wa rMlaM tlieaa aeBtaneeB to Iheir nalaial aider, and bring tiMee pamdia 
aeliffm the menbenwkich they oonnecA: linn, ** Elnlia tlw proplMl flaop* 
i4Md te tlto days of JbiMB tdng of Isia^ ;» <*The Loid wffi be found of thaa 
(ftlwa seek him ; but he will cart thee oiffor ever i/ than forMAra bin « 

" Ah, whither rtraya the immoitai mind, 
" Whm oddneBS wrape this suffering day 7" 

As an exercise on diis lecture, you may now answer these 

QUESTIONS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

From what words is the term conjunction derived! — ^What is 
a sentetice? — ^What is a simple sentence? — ^What is a compound 
•entencef — CRve examples. — In what respect do conjunctions 
and prepositions agree in th^ir nature? — ^How many sorts of 
conjuncUons are there?— rRepeat the lists of conjunctions. — Re- 
peat some conjimctions with their corresponding conjunctions. — 
Do relative pronouns ever connect sentences? — Repeat the or- 
der of parsing a conjunction. — Do you apply any Rule in pars- 
ing a conjunction? — ^What Rule should be applied in parsing a 
noun or pronoun connected with another? — ^What Rule in pars- 
ing a verb agreeing with two or more nouns singular, connected 
by, a copulative conjunction? — What Rule when the nouns are* 
connected by a disjunctive ? — ^In parsing a verb connected to 
another by a conjunction, what Rule do you apply ? — Is a con- 
junction ever used as other parts of speech? — Give examples.— 
What is said of the words /or, aincef and before ? — What is said 
of the transposition of sentences? 

ar sne. from,. the same verb, points out whatever is mted, mudy or made one 
■find also refers to the thing that is joined to, added to, or made one with, spme 
•ther person 6r thine mentioned. '* Julius and Harriet wfll make a happy 
fMar.** Resolution: ^Julius, Harriet jotfucl,tMfc«2, or aned,MriU make a np- 
py pair ;" i. e. Harriet -made one with Julius, will make a happy pair. 

Jror means cmue, 

Beeoitte— 6e-oai»e, is a compound of the verb he, and the noun cause, H 
retains the meaning of both ; as, '' I believe the maxim, fori know it to i>e 
true •**— « I believe the maxim^ because I know it to be true ;" i. e. the cause 
of nay belief, '6^, or i5, 1 know it to be true. 

Jnr is a contraction of ne or. A% is a contraction of tiol, and or^ oT other, 
Jfor is, not ofi^r-wise : not in the other way or manner. 

Else is the imperative of oZmor, unless, otonlesan, and lest, the past part of 
lesan, aU signifymg to dismiss, release, loosen, set free. ** He will be punish- 
ed, imless he repent i^—**Dnle89,rdease, give up (the fact) he repents, he wiH 
bemmished." 

Though is the imperative of the Saxon verb (hafigan, to atlow^ and t^et^ % 
feton, to Mt . Yet is simply, get ; ancient g ia out inoucrck ^. •* TWm%^ ^^ *•«% 
woe, jfei wal 1 trast in kim : — Grant or allow (^iVia ^ac ^\» i\»?j ^ — — •« 
(Uie o[^8ite fact; I will trust in him.'' 

11* 
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He who, eyenr mornings plans the trmtactionB of diB< 
and follows out thtt plan, carries on a tlireadtliat will gmb 
fhrottgh the labjrrinth of the most bvisj life. 

The long gave me a generous reward for commitAiag 
barbarous act ; but, alas! I fear the consequence. 

E'en nowj where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
1 set me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
Andy placed on biglvabove the storm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear :^- 

Alas! the joys that, fortune brings. 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those v^ mind the paltry things, 

Moje trifling still than mey. 

Note. In the second sentence of the foregoing exercises, \ohieh is 
emed by the verb to hide, according to ftuLc 16, He it nom. to e» 
foho is nom. to plmu. FoUmm agrees with who understood, and is conni 
to plmu by and; Rule 34. Wliat did the king give ? A retoard to me. ' 
reward n m the obj, case, ^v. by gave; Rule 90. Me is goT. by to w 
stood ; NoTB 1, Rule 32. The phrase, committing thai barbamu act^ is 
by ftf; NoTK S, under Rule 28. Hour is in the obj, case, gov. by to ip 
Rule 90. Look is connected to set bv and ; Rule 31. Jot/t is nom. ti 
That is gov. by brtnga; Rule 16. Those is nonu to are understood, 
is nom. to ore understood ; Rule 35. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

In a former lecture, I promised to give you a more extcn 
explanaticm of the cases of nouns ; ^d, as they are, in n 
situations, a little diflicult to be ascertained, I will now < 
some remarks on this subject. But before you proceed, I ^ 
you to parse all the examples in the exercises just presen 
observing to pay particular attention to the remarks in the \ 
joined Note. Those remarks will assist you much in analyz 

A noun is sometimes nominative to a verb placed many 1 
after the noun. You must exercise your judgment in this ma 
Look at the sentence in the preceding exercises beginning i 
*'He who, every morning," &c. and see if you can find the ' 
to which he is nominative. What does ^ do? He carries 
a tluread, &c. He^ theuy is nominative to the verb car 
What does who do 1 Who pUms, and who/o/foir*, &c. T 
who is nom. to planSf and who understood, is nomiuativi 
follows. 

^< A soul without reflection, like a pile 
" Without inhabitant, to ruin runs." 
In order to find the verb to which the noun aoul^ in this 
i^ce, 18 the nominative, putilhe c\>\«ia\ioTv\\^\«L\.^<i«^ ^ 
mibout reflection dol SucYi^ ao>3\ ^nMfi* Voivft».^\JfcRi 
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4. Catting; as, Hem! ho! halloo! 

B. DUgMsi or anermom ; a«,Fdi! fy! fudge! awaj! 

6* JiiieiiHau; as, Iio! behold! hadJLl 

7* lUqueaimg aikncf ; asy Hush ! hist ! 

8. S(dutaium ; as, Welcome! hail ! all hail ! 

Note. We fireanentljr meet with what tome cell ea mUfjeeHve pkrua; 
nuchas, Ungrateftil wretch ! impuclence of hope ! foUy in the extreme* what 
ingratitude! away with him! 

As the interjection is the least important part of speech m the 
English language, it will require but little attention. You may, 
however, make yourself well acquainted with what has been 
said respecting it, and then commit the 

SYSTEMATICK ORDER OF PARSING. 

The order of parsing an Interjection, is — 
an interjection, and why ? 

" virtue ! how amiable thou art !'* 
O is an interjection, a word used to express some passion or 
emotion of the speaker. 

The. ten parts of speech have now been unfolded and eluci- 
dated, although some of them have not been fully explained. 
Before you proceed any farther, you wiill please to begin again 
at the first lecture, and read over, attentively, the whole, observ- 
ing to parse every example in the exercises systematically. You 
will then be able to parse the following exercises, which contain 
all the parts of speech. If you study faithfully six hours in a 
day, and pursue Uie directions given, you may become, if not a 
critical, at least, a good, practical grammarian, in six weeks ; 
but if you study ordy three hours in a day, it will take you 
nearly three months to acquire the same knowledge. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

True cheerfulness makes a man haf^iy in himself, and pro- 
motes the happiness of all around him. 

Modesty always appears graceful in youth : it doubles the 
lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide. 

The meamng of those words oomnwnly called interjections, is easily 
^wn by tracing tiiem to their roots. 

nk and fshmo are the Ahglo-Saxon }Miee, -paeea; and are equivalent to 
tfumpery ! u e. tnnnperie^ from tromper. 

JF^ox fie'iB the imperative, fot^ the past tense, and foh or faugh, the past 
part, of the Saxon verb jion, to hate. 

X« is the imperative of looX^ HaU is the imperative of JbeoUeti, to hold, 
FanmtU^^farerW^ is a compound of /oroti, to so, and the adverb wtXL U. 
means, to g9 wett. Wdemne—wdl-^tmity ngnmea, \t \a ^jdl VSb«X -^n*. ^s% 
eome. .A&y comes iSiom the French a l>le^^ to Gk)A \ m«wv\ti^A '^^ 
fimto God 
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Tou notice tliat, In this expreMion, I iddren myseirto Jama, 

that is, I speak to him ; and you ohseiVe, too, that mere is nofeA 

either expressed or implied, to which James can be the nonmn 

five ; therefore jrou know that Jame9 is in the nom. case inde 

pendent, according to Rule 5. Recollect, that whenewr a nm 

ii of the second peraorty it is in the nom. case independent ; tin 

is, independent of any verb ; as, Se/mo, thy halls are silent 

Love and meekness, my lord^ become a churchman, better tifa 

ambition; O JeruaaUfOj JerwaUmj how often would I hat 

gathered thy children together, oven as a hen gathereth ix 

chickens under her wings, but ye would not ! — For a farthe 

illustration of this case, see Note 2, under the 5th Rule < 

Syntax. » ^ 

Note. When a pronoun of the aeeimd person is in apposition with aiioa 
independent, it is ip the same case ; as, ** Tkou frsttor, 1 detest thee.*^ 

OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a participle 
without any verb to agree with it, is in the nom 
inative case absolute ; as, <'The sun being rism 
we pursued our journey." 

Sun is here placed before the participle '^ being risen," an 
has no verb to agree with it ; therefore it is in the nominativ 
case absolute, according tc Rule 6. 

Note 1. A noun or pronoun in the nominative case independent, is a 
ways of the seanid person ; but, in the case absolute, it is g^erallj of tl 
third person. 

2. The case absolute is always nommative; the following sentenee 
therefore inconrect: "Whoso top shall tremble, 4tm de8cenain£''&Ci; 
should be, he descending. 

OF NOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns signifying th 
same person or thing, are put, by. apposUian, i 
the same case ; as, << Cicero^ the great oraiw 
philosopher^ and statesman of Rome, was mui 
dered oy Anthony." 

Apposilionj in a grammatical sense, means something adde( 
or names added, in order more fully to define or illustrate tl 
■ sense of the first name mentioned. 

You perceive that Cicero^ in the preceding example, is mer 

\y the proper name of a man ; but when I give him the thn 

idditiona] appellations, and c.a\l him a ^eat orator^ pkUosophB 

9J9d siaUinan^ you uaderbtand wYiaX Vjau\ 0*^ ^\cffisi\A^^]a\^ 
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without inhabitant. Tbua you discover, that Motd is nominative - 
to nt fw. 

When the wordd of a sentence are arranged according to their 
natural order, the nominative case, you recollect, is pbiced be- 
fiyre the verb, .and the objective, after it ; but when the words of 
a sentence are transposed ; that is, not arranged according to 
their natural order, it frequently luippens, that the nominative 
comes afteVf and the objective, before the verb ; especially m 
pfifiitry, or when a question is asked : as,^' Whence arises the 
imsery of the present world?" ''What good ihinig shM I do to 
inherit eternal life V\ Put these expressions in the declarative 
form, tod the nominative mU precede) and the objective ^b^^ 
its verb : thus, '' The misery of the present world wises wnence ; 
I shall do what good iking to inherit eternal life." 

** Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
'' Had, in her sober livery, all things clad." 

'' Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 

" With patience many a year she bore." 

What did the eveningdo 1 The evening came on. Gray /tri- 
Ughl had clad what 1 Twilight had clad all things in her sober 
livery. Evening,t\ien/i3 nom. to camej and the noun things is 
in the objective case, and gov. by had clad : Rulb 20. What 
did she bear ? She bore thy rigid lore with patience, for^ or dtir- 
tfi^, many a year. Hence you find, that lore is in the objective 
ease, and governed by bore^ according to Rule 90. zear is 
gov. by dming understood : Rule 32. 

A noun is frequently nominative to a verb understood, or in 
the objective, and governed by a verb understood ; as, '' Lo, 
[ihere is] the poor mdian ! whose untutored mind." '' 0, the 
pmn \there is /] the bUss \there is] in dying !'? ** All were 
sunk, but the wakeful nightingale [was not stcnA;."] '' He 
thought as a sage [thinhSy] though he felt as a num [/eel*."] 
<< His hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust [is blown by.^j 
jRule 35 applies to these last three examples. 

In the next place I will explain several cases of nouns and 
pionouns which have not yet come under our notice. Some- 
times a noun or pronoun may be in the nominative case when it 
oas no verb to agree with it. 

OF THE NOMINATIYE CASE INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever a direct address is made, the persou 
or thing spoken to, is ip the nominative case iude- 
pendent; as, '* James^ I desire yo\x to %\xx^^ "^ 
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Moan 18 in the nominative case independent, according to 
Rule 5. FUe agrees with thou understood* 

<* Lo I JWur/on, pritst of Nature, shines afar, 

<< Scans the wide worid, and numbers every star.'' 

JVVto/on is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in Uie nominative ^ 
case to " shines :" Rule 3. |j 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, it is - 
the actor and subject of the verb '' shines," and put by appositioa 
with '' Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeably 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PACING. 

Turn from your evil ways, house of Israel! Te fields of] 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! {H*oclafm your ! 
Maker's wondrous power. O king ! hve for ever* The mur- 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina,a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes itf ji 
white head in the breeze. ' h 

The General being slain, the army was routed* Commerce ;^ 
having thus got into the legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
in that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the dark clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
voniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suflered martyrdom. Comcy peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dtoell with me. Friends, Ro- ■ 
mans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

1 1 
Soul of the just, .companion of the dead ! L 
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"Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour. 

There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower :-— 

The world was s.ad, the garden was a wild, 

And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled* iH] 

Note. Those verbs in Udieks, in the preeedin^ examples, are nil in the ^^ 
imperative mood, and second person, agreeing with <Aoti, ye, or yon, vader ^ 
stood, ^^m^^/jraens a noun of multitude. J^ot rmded t^Si vinut ht dmu j^ 



arepasmve verba, Art fltd is a neutei Netb m a. v^«m form« Ctoiked is a 
lorfect participle. Till is an^v^ML eonyaaCtSoiu 
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ii^ by giving him fhese three additional names, his character and 
abilities as a man are more fully made known. And, surely, 
you cannot be at a loss to know that these four nouns must be 
m the same case, for they are all names given to the same 
person ; therefore, if Cicero was murdered, Uie orator was mur- 
dered, and the phihaopher was murdered, and the atatnnuin was 
murdered, because they all mean one and the same person. 

fTouns and pronouns in the objective case, are frequently in 
Ofipcmitofi ; as. He struck Charles the student. Now it is obvi- 
ous, that, when he struck Charles^ he struck the student, because 
Charles was the student, and the student was Chairles ; therefore 
the noun student is- in the objective case, governed by ** struck,'* 
and put by apposition with Charles, according to Rulb 7. 

Please to examine this lecture very attentively. You will 
then be prepared to. parse the following examples correctly and 
systematically. 

PARSING. 

** Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore." . 

•Maid is a noun, the name of a person — com. the name of a 
sort — ^fem. gender, it denotes a female — second pers. spoken 
to— -sing. num. it implies but one — and in the nominative case 
independent, because it is addressed, and has no verb to agree 
with it, according to 

RuLS 5. When an address is made, the noun or pronoun ad- 
dressedfis put in the nominative cttse inaependent* 

*^ The general being ransomed, the barbarians permitted him 
to depart." 

General is a noun, the name, &c. (parse it in full :) — and" in 
the nominative case absolute, because it is placed before the 
participle '' being ransomed," and it has no verb to agree with 
it, agreeably to 

RuLS 6. j9 noun or pronoun^placed before a participle, and 
hemg independent of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative 
ease absolute, 

<* Thou man of God, flee to the land of Judah." 

Thou is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — personal, 
it personates *' man" — second pers. spoken to— mas. gender, 
sing. num. because the noim ^' man" id for which it stands ; 
Rule 13. (Repeat the Rule.) — Thou is in the nominative case 
independent, and put by apposition withmon, because it signi- 
fies the same thing, according to 

RuLS 7. Two or tnore nouns, or nouiis cmmI wrOtiAWM^ ^^^S^^ 
Ying the same thing, are put, by oppotilvm) in ike «m^ coa^ 
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Mam 18 in the nominaAive case independent, according tc 
Rule 5. Flee agrees with thou understood. 

<* Lo I ^ewtoUy priest of Nature, shines afar, 

** Scans the wide world, and numbers every star." 

Newton is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nominative 
case to ** shines :" Rule 3. 

Priest is a noun, (parse it in full,) and in the nom. case, it is 
the actor and subject of the verb *' shines," and put by apposition 
with << Newton," because it signifies the same thing, agreeably 
to Rule 7. (Repeat the Rule.) 

EXERCISES IN PACING. 

7\tm from your evil ways, O house of Israel ! Te fields of 
light, celestial plains, ye scenes divinely fair ! proclaim your 
Maker's wondrous power. O king ! Kve for ever. The mur* 
mur of thy streams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lovely in my ear. 
Dost thou not behold, Malvina,a rock with its head of heath? 
Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the plain at its 
feet ; there the flower of the mountain grows, and shakes its 
white head in the breeze. 

The General being slain, the army was routed. Commerce 
having thus got into &e legislative body, privilege must be done 
away. Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude being 
ill that place. I being in great haste, he consented. The rain 
having ceased, the daiic clouds rolled away. The Son of God, 
while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and incon- 
veniences of human nature, sin excepted ; (that is, sin being ex- 
cepted.) 

la the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. Paul the apostle suflered martyrdom. Come, peace 
of mind, delightful guest ! and dwell with me. Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen, lend me your ears. 

• 

Soul of the just, .companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour. 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower :-— 
The world was sad, the garden was a wild. 
And man the hermit sighed, till woman smiled. 

NoTB. Those verbs in itoHeks, in the preceding examples, are nil m the 
imperative mood, and second person, a(peeing with lAoti, yt, or yon, wider 
Btood. House of Israel is a noun of multitude. Was rouiedtoid must be dons 

aroptumre verluL Jfrt JUd is a neater verb in a passive form. Clothed is t 

porfect partidpla. Till is an-ldfeilM eoxiyooifi^Mnu 
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mien jou shall have analyzed, Bystemaiically, every word in 
^ fiMPeg<Mng ezercisesi you may answer the following 

QUKSTiOXS NOT ANSWERED IN PARSING. 

Hepeat the list of inteijections.T— Repeat some interjcctive 
phrases. — ^Repeat the order of parsing an interjection. — ^In or* 
der to find the verb to which a noun is nom. what question do 
I you put ? — Give examples. — Is the nominative case ever placed 
I ■ after the verb? — ^When ? — Give examples. — Does the objective 
f case ever come before the verb ? — Give examples. — 1^ a noUn 
ever nom. to a verb understood ? — Give examples. — W hen is a 
noun or pronoun in the nom. case independent ? — Give exam- 
ples. — Are nouns of the second person always in the nom. case 
f mdependeni? — ^When a pronoun is put by apposition with a 
r noun independent, in what case is it ? — ^TVhen is a noun or pro- 
. noun in the nom. case absolute ? — Give examples. — ^When are 
e nouns or nouns and pronouns put, by apposition, in the same 
•. case 1 — Give examples. — In parsing a noun or pronoun in the 
1 nom. case independent, what Rule should be applied ? — In pars- 
is ing the nom. case absolute, what Rule ? — ^What Rule in parsing 
^ nouns or pronouns in apposition 1 — Do real inteijections belong 
to written language T {Phil. JS^oies.) — From what are the fol- 
;e lowing words derived, pishjfy, /o, haltj farewell^ welcotne^ adieu ? 
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OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

You have now acquired a general, and, I may say, an exten- 
sive, kiiowledge of nine parts of speech ; but you know but 
little, as yety respecting the most important one of all ; I mean 
the Verb. I will^ therefore, commence thi» lecture by giving 
you an explanation of tbd Moods and Tenses of verbs* Have 
the goodness, however, first to turn back and read over Lec- 
ture II. and reflect well upon what is there said respecting the 
verb ; after which I will conduct you so smoothly through the 
moods and tenses, and the conjugation of verbs, that, instead of 
finding yourself involved in obscurities and deep intricacies^ ^(Mi 
will scarcely find an obstrucUon to \in\|Qde ^Q\xt \<tQ^^^^* 

12 . 
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I. OF THE MOODS. 

The Mood or Mode of a verb means the tiiaii- 
ner in which its action, passion, or being is'repre 
sented. 

When I wish to assert a thing, positivdij, I iMe the (kdanh 
Hoe or mdicatwe mode; as, The man wdlka; but sometimes the 
action or occurrence of which I wish to speak, is doubtful 
and then I must not declare it positively, but I must adopt 
another mode of expression; thus. If the man walk, he will re- 
fresh himself with the bland breezes. The second mode or 
manner of representing the^ction, is called the 3itbfunciive or 
conditional mode. 

Again, we sometimes employ a verb when we do not wish 
to declare a thing, nor to represent the action in a dovhtfkd oi 
conditional manner; but we wish to command some one to act. 
We then use the irnperaiive or commanding mode, and say, 
Walk, sir. And when we do not wish to command a man to 
act, we sometimes allude to his power or tdnliiy to act. This 
fourth. mode of representing action, is called the potential mode; 
as, He can walk; He cotud walk. The Mh and last mode, 
called the infinitive or unMmted mode, we employ in expressing 
action in an unlimited manner; that is, without confining it, in 
respect to number and person, to any particular agent; as, 
To walk, to ride. Thus you perceive, that the mood, mode or 
manner of representing me action, passion, or hevas of a verb, 
must vary according to the different intentions of the mind. 

Were we to assign a particular name to every change in the 
mode or manner of representing action or being, the number of 
moods in our languao^e would amount to many hundreds. But 
tliis principle of division and arrangement, if followed out in de- 
tail, would lead to great perplexity, without producing any bene^ 
ficial result. The division of ^Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, is 
much more curious than instructive. He has fourteen moods; 
his interrogative, optative, hortative, prondssive, precauUoe, re- 
quisitive, entmciaiive, &c. But as far as philosophical accium;y 
and the convenience and advantage of the learner are concern* 
ed, it is believed that no arrangement is preferable to the fol- 
lowing. I am not unaware that plausible objections may be 
raised against it; but what arrangement cannot be objected to^ 

There are five moods of verbs, the Indictive the 
Subjunctive, the Imperative, the Potential, and the 
Infinitive. 
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The IxDiCATiVE Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing; as, <<He writes:^ or it asks a 
question ; as, " Does he vmite ? Who lorote that I** 

The tenii imdicaiivt^ comes from the Latin indicoy to declare. 
Hence, the legitimate province of the indicative moodyis to d^ 
elare things, whether positively or negatively ; thus, posUhelyf 
He came with me ; negatively, He vame not with me. But in 
order to avoid a muH^Ucation of moods, we extend its meaning, 
and use the indicative mood in asking a question ; as, Who came 
with you ? 

The subjunctive mood being more analogous to the indica- 
tive in conjugation, than any other, it ouglrt to be presented 
next in order. . This mood, however, differs materially from the 
indicative in sense ; therefore you ought to make yourself well 
acquainted with the nature of the indicative, before you com- 
mence with the subjunctive. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses action, 
passion, or being, in a doubtful or conditional 
QQianner : or, 

When a verb is preceded by a word that ex- 
presses a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or sup- 
position, it is in the Subjunctive Mood ; as, *^Jf 
he studi/j he will iniprove; I will respect him, 
though he chide me ; He will not be pardoned, wi- 
less ne repent ; Had he been there, he would have 
conquered f (that is, if he had been there.) 

The conjunctions (/*, though, unless, in the preceding exam- 
pies, express condition, doubt, &c. ; therefore the verbs siudy^ 
chide, repent, and had been, are in the subjunctive mood. 

Note 1. A verb in this mood is generally attended by another verb in 
■ome other mood. 'You observe, tha^ each of the first three of the preceding 
examples, contains a verb in Uie indicative mood, and the fourth, a verb in 
the potentiaL 

2. Whenever the conjunctions j/j thouKh, unless, except, tehether, lest, or 
any others, denote contingencnr or doubt, the verbs that fimow them are in 
the mibjuncttve mood ; as, ^ tfhe ruleout every day, his health will piobably 
inprove :" that is, if he shaU or ahtMid ride out heieaftor, Bot wmh theae 
oonjimctions do not imply doubt, &c the verbs that fiillow them are in the 
indicathre, or some other mood ; as, ** TimifJk he rides out daily, his health 
is no better.^ The conjunctive and indicative Ibnns of this mood, are explain- 
ed in the conjugation of the vmrb to Itoe. See page 145. 

The Imperative Mood is used for couusv^daeLdr 
vagf eihortingt entreating^ or perank&o^x 
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** Depart thou ; Remember my admonitions ; T^ryr- 
ty awhile longer ; Go in peace.** 

The verb depart expresses a command ; remember exhorts ; 
tarty expresses entreaty. ; and go^ permission ; therefore Ihcy 
are all in the imperative mood. 

The imperative^ from imperOy to command, is literacy that 
mode of the verb used in commanding ; but its technical meaa-> 
ing in grammar is extended to the use of the verb in exhorting, 
entreating, and permitting. 

A verb in the imperative mood, is always of the second per- 
son, though never varied in its terminations, agreeing with thoUy 
yey or yau^ eidier expressed or implied. You may toow a verb in 
this mood by the sense ; recollect, however, that the nominative 
is always second person, and frequently understood ; as, Geoige, 
give me my hat ; that is, give thou, or give you. Yi^n the 
nominative is expressed, it is generally ]daced afler the verb ; as, 
Go thou ; Depart ye ; or between the auxiliary and the verb ; 
OS, Do thou go ; Do ye depart. {Do is the auxiliary.) 

The Potential Mood implies possibUity^ 
liberty, or necessity, power, will, or obligation ; 
as, <^ it miay rain ; He nuiy go or stay ; We must 
eat and drhik ; I can ride; He would walk ; They 
should learn/* 

• In die first of these examples, the auxiliary mc^ implies j^os- 
slbility ; in the second it implies liberty ; that is, he is at tfberty 
to go or to stay ; in .the third, must denotes necessity ; con de- 
notes power or abiUty ; iDotUd implies will or inclination ; that 
is, he had a mind to wsdk ; and should implies obligation. Hence 



PKILOSOPmCAL MOTES. 



The changes in the termination of words, in ail languages, haTB been 
formed by the eoaUseence of words of appropriate meaning. This soligoct 
was approached on page 49. It is again taken up for the purpose of idiow- 
ine, that the moods and tenses, as well qm the number and person, of £ng> 
lish verbs, do not solely depend on inflection. 

The ooalescingsyllables which form the number and person of tiie He. 
brew verb, are still considered pronouns ; and, by those who have nrresti. 
gated the subject, it is concedea, that the same plan hto been adopted in 
the formation of the Latin and Greek verbs, as in the Hebrew. 8oiM 
languages have carried this process to a very great extent pun is reaaik- 
able for Aie small number ofits inflections. But they who reject the pianva 
verb, and those moods and tenses which are fonned by employing wnal ars 
called " auxiliary verbs,'* because thjBy wrefinmd rftwo or mare certe, ds not 
appear to reason sounaly. It is inconsistent to admit, that walk-etA^ and 
Mv-^ CM taiMM^ because each it Vn\oiktw»9^«xAUkt«4iMl4atf««lk- 
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you perceive, that the verbs, may rain, may go, must eat, must 
drink, can rkle, would walk, and should learn, are in the poien* 
Hal mood. 

Note 1.^ As a rcrb fh the indicative mood is converted into the subjone- 
tive when it is preceded by a conjunction expressing doubt, contingency, 
supposition, &c., so a verb in the potential mood, may, in, like manner, be 
turned mto the subjunctive ; as, "/jTI could decehe him, I should abhor it ; 
Though he should inerease in vrealui, he would not be charitable." l^odd 
deceive f is in the potential ; ^l could decHve^ is in the subjunctive mood. 

2. The potential mood, as well as the indicative, is used in asking a ques- 
tion ; lis, ** May I go 7 Could yuu understand him 7 Must we die 7" 

The Infinitive Mood expresses action, pas- 
sion, or being, in a general and unlimited man- 
ner, having no nominative, consequently, neither 
person nor number ; as, " To speaks to toalk.^ 

Infihtlive means unconjinedj or unlimited. This mood is 
ailed the infinitive, because its verb is not confined or limited to 
a nominative. A verb in any other mood is limited ; that is, 
it must agree in number and person with its nominative ; but a 
verb in this mood has no nominative, therefore, it never changes 
hs^ermination, except to form the perfect tense. Now you un- 
deii§tand why all verbs are called ^m7e or limitedy excepting 
those in the infinitive mood* 

Note. To, the sign of the infinitiTe mood, is oflen understood before the 
verb ; as, " Let me proceed ;" that is, Let me to proceed. See Rule 25. 7b 
IS not a preposition when joined to a verb in tnis mood ; thus, to ride^ to 
rule ; but it should be parsed with the verb, and as a part of it. 

If you study this lecture attentively, you will perceive, that 
when I say, I mrite, the verb is in the indicative mood ; but when 
1 say, t/ 1 write, or, unless I write, &c. the verb is in the siib- 
iunctive mood ; write thou, or write ye or you, the imperative ; 
I may writer I must yn7e, I could write^ ^e. the potential ; and 

ed, and vaUL walk, as tenses, because each is composed of two words. Elth^ 
tfs previously shown, is a contraction ofdoeth, or AovetA, and ed, oTdede, dodo, 
doed, ordid; and, therefore, walk-elA; L e. walk-doe(A, or cfoetA-walk, and 
walk-eif ;l e. walk-cKd, or doed or <K<^walk, ate, when analyzed, as strictly 
compound, as will walk, shoU walk, and have walked. The only difference 
in tne formation of these tenses, is, that in the two former, the associated 
verbs have been contracted and made to coalesce with the main verb, but in 
the two latter, they still maintain their ground as separate words. 

If it be saia that vnU walk is compost of two words, each of which con- 
Teys a distinct idea, and, therefore, should be analyzed by itself, the same 
argument, with all its force, may be applied to walk-e<A, wtlk-ed, wnXk^id, 
or Sd walk. The result of all the mvestigations of this subject, anpears to 
settle down into the hackneyed trmsm, that the passive verbi^ and the nHrads 
and tenses, of sonie languages, are formed by mCiQC;\A»tA^ ot \isras£M&KsoA 
«ith«r prized or postficed, and of other \angoiate»is V>1 ^i^ %»ewaaab M^ <X 
MiudliBjf veiiM, which have not yet been contwicted ^m to»A^>» ««««■* 

1 2* I 
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to tonUy the infinitive. Any other verb (except the defeclive) 
may be employed in the scune manner. 

II. OF THE TENSES. 

Tekse means time. 

Verbs have six tenses, the Present, the Iraper^ 
feet, the Perfect, the Pluperfect, and tiie First, 
and Second Future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an acticm or 
erent as taking place at the time in which it is 
mentioned ; as, ^ I smile ; I see ; lam seen.^ 

Note 1.^ The present tense is also used in speaking of ftctionscontiAued, 
with occaaonal intermissions, to the present time ; as, ^ He HdtM out every 
morning." 

2. Tms tense is sometimes applied to represent the actions of persons 
L)n£ since dead ; as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes well ; An honest man 
is the noblest work of God." 

3. When the present tense is preceded by the words, vsken, before, mfter, 
as soon as, &c. it is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action ; as, " When he arrives we shall hear the news." 

The Imperfect Tense denotes a past actk>n 
or event, however distant ; or, ^ 

The Imperfect Tense represents an action or 
event as past and finished, but without defining 
the predise time of its completion ; as, ^< I lavea 
her for her modesty and virtue ; They were trav- 
elling post when he met them." 

In these examples, the verbs loved and met express past and 
finished actions, and therefore constitute a p&rfect tense as 

strictly as any form of the verb in our language ; but, as they do 
— "^-^"^'»^"^^-'~ ' I ^~~^~~ ~~^-™* ' ■ -^^-1— ^— ^— ^■^— ^— ^^^»»— »»»— 

as terminations. The aimliary, when contracted into a terminaikijg ayOoM^ 
retains its distinct and intriiisick meaning, as much as when associated wuk 
a verb by juxtaposition : consequently, an ** auxiliary verb" may fonn a part 
of a mood or tense, or passive verb, with as much propriety as a termbuKUng 
salable. They who contend for the ancient custom of keeping the anxflia' 
nea distinct, and parsing them as f)rimary verbs, are, by the same pnnciple^ 
bound to extend their dissecting-knife to every comifound word tn the hmfpuire 

Having thus attempted briefly to prove the nhilosophical accuracy of tM 
theonr which recognises the tenses, moods, ana passive verbs, formed bj tht 
aid at auxiliaries, I shall now 6£Eer one ailment to show that this theory 
and Uiis only, will subserve the purposes oTthe practioil graaunarian. 

As it is 'not so mueh the province of pliilology to instruct in the exact 

meaninff of sinj^e and £N3parat8 words, as it is to teach the student tooooh 

bm0MnSei^p\oY them properly iu framing sentences, and as those cemifcia 

iSfimr ir&iefr gooythe name of oompawnd teaaea iaQ4^iaaiih«*v«cb«^ an m^ 

in writu^ and discourse, it foUovra, eomdownSitt vVAl^SuiX^dMMci 
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tai define the precise time of the completion of these actions, 
their tense may properly be denominated on indefinite pusU By 
defining the present participle in conjunction with the verb, we 
have an imperfect tense in the expression, were travelling. This 
course^ however, would not be in accordance with the ordinary 
method of treating the participle. Hence it follows, that the terma 
imperfect and perfect^ as applied to this and the next succeeding 
tenscy are not altogether significant of their true character ; but 
•f you learn to apply these tenses correctly^ the propriety or im- 
propriety of their names is not a consideration of very great mo- 
ment. 

The Perfect Tense denotes past time, and 
ako conveys an allusion to the present ; as, " 1 
haoe finished my letter." 

The v^rb have finished^ in this example, signifies that the ac- 
tion, though past, was perfectly finished at a point of time imme- 
diately preceiding, or in the course of a period which comes to 
the present. Under this view of the subject, the term perfect 
may be properly applied to this tense, for it specifies, not only 
the completion of the action, but, also, alludes to the partipular 
period of its accomplishment. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a past 
action or event that transpired before some other 
past time specified ; as, " I had finished my letter 
before my brother arrived." 

You observe that the verb had finished, in this example, repre- 
sents one past action, and the arrival of my brother, another |)(»l 
action ; therefore had finished is in the pluperfect tense, because 

wlucfa does not explain these verbs in their combined state, cannot teach the 
student the correct use and application of the verbs of our lanmiage. By such 
an arninjgement, he cannot learn when it is proper to use the phrases, shtA 
keofe wmUd. m^ht haoe gone, have Men, instead of, sludl wdk, might go^ and saw; 
bectosd this theory has nothing to do with the combining of verbs. If it be 
alleged, that the' speaker or writer's own good sense must euide him in com- 
Innmg these v^s, and, therefore, that the directions of the grammarian 
axe unnecessary, it must he recollected, that such an argument would bear, 
equally, against every principle of grammar whatever. In short the theory 
m the eompound tenses, and of the passive verb,appears to be so nrmly based 
in the genius of our language, and so practically important to the student, as 
to defy all the engines of the peralogistick speculator, and the philosophical 
qaiUHer, to batter it down. 

Btit the most i^ausible objection to the old theory is, that it la en^cumbec^ 
with much useless technicality and te^ous ptoWxAv, 'wVm^ ^t^ ^^^w&sA \j| 
the ihgie pritctss of exploding the passive vcib, «ni T«d««aiv%V^csA TiWKSQict ^ 
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toe action took place prior to the taking place of the other past 
action specified in the same sentence. 

* The First Future Tense denotes a future 
action or event ; as^ ^^1 will finish; I shall finish 
my letter.'* 

The Second Future Tense represents a fu- 
ture action that will be fully accomplished, at or 
before the time of another future action or event ; 
as, "I shall have finished my letter when my 
brother arrives.'* 

This example clearly shows you the meaning and the proper 
use of the second future tense. The verb " shall have finished** 
implies a future action that- will be completely finished, at or be* 
fore the time of the other future event denoted by the phrase 
" when my brother arrives,^^ 

Note. What is sometimesi called the Inceptive future, is expressed thitB : 
'* Iain going to write ;^^ *' lam about to write,'^ Future time is also indi- 
cated by placing the infinitive present immediately afler the indicative pre* 
sent of the verb to be ; thus, " I am fo write ;" " itarrison is to 6e, or ought 
to be, commander in chief;" " Harrison is to conrnand the army." 

. You may now read what is said respectmg the moods and 
tenses several times over, and then you may learn to conjugcUe 
a verb. But, before you proceed to the conjugation of yerbs, 
you will please to commit tne following paragrapii on the AuxiU 
iary verbs, and, also, the signs of the moods and tenses ; and, in 
conjugating, you must pay particular attention to the manner in 
which these signs are applied. 

OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs are those by 
the help of which the English verbs are princi 

the moods to three, and of the tenses to two. It is certain, however, that if 
we reject the names of the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, iho-nmmet 
of the potential and subjunctive moods, and of the. passive verb, in writing 
and discourse we must still employ those verbal amUnnaHons which Sana 
them ; and ft is equally certain, that the proper mode of employing tueh 
comlnnationflL is as easuy taught or leamea by the old theory, which tumui 
them, as by tne new, which gives them no name* 

On philosophical principl«!^ we might, perhaps, dispense with the^iflKre 
tenses of the verb, by analyzing each word separately ; but, as illustrated on 

Gge 79, the combined words which form our perfect and pluperfect tensen^ 
ve an associated meaning, which is destroyed oy analyzing each word sopa- 
rately. That arraiMfement, therefore, which rejects these tenses, appears to 
AtLoot only tmpMhsepkieaL bat incon»stent and inaccurate. 
Av the Mtisfkction of those teacKera ^who mcSor ii^ isui ^ thAu adop- 
^Aw, t&o, a modernized phUosophical theory oC vVi«mc)MaaadL\«NMa>A\Ai» 
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pally conjugated. May, can, mmU mighU could, 
would, should, and shall, are always auxiliaries ; 
do, be, have, and will, are sometimes auxiliariei;, 
and sometimes principal verbs. 

The iise of the auxiliaries is shown in the following conjuga^ 
lion. 

SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

The Indicative Mood is known by the sense, or 
by its having no sign, except in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " Who loves you ?*' 

The conjunctions tf, though, unless, except, 
whether, and lest, are generally smis of the Sub- 
junctive; as, ^^ If \ love; unless tlove,^ &c. 

A verb is generally known to be in the Impera^ 
tive Mood by its agreeuig with thou, or ye or you, 
understood; as,- ^^ Love virtue, ond follow her 
steps f that is, love thou, or love ye or you ; fol- 
low thou, &c. -^ 

May, can, and must, might, could, would, and 
should, sixe signs of the Potential Mood; as, **•! 
may love ; I must love ; I should love,*' &c. 

To is the sign of the Infinitive; as, " To love, 
to smile, to hate, to walk.^ 

SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

The hrst form of the verb is the siffn of the 
present tense ; as, love, smile, hate, walk 

presented. If it is not quite so convenient and useful as the old ona^ thev 
aeed not hentate to adopt it. It has the advantage of being new ; andf, 
moreover, it sounds Utrge^ and will make the commonaUy stare. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, that you teach " philosophical grammar^ founded onreason 
miul common sense,** and you will pass for a very learned man, and make all 
Hm good' housewives wonder at the rapid march of intellect, and the vast 
■Bfmyvements of the age. "* 

MOOD. 

Veibs have three moods, the indicative, (embracmg what is commonly in- 
iMIcmI mider the tn^a<nre, the subjimetivef and the potenlialA the impera. 
ixfe, and the infinitive. — ^For definitions, refer to the body of ue work. 

TENSB OR TIME. 

Teibs have only two tenses, the present and the past 
A vert) expressing action commenced and not completed, is in the present 
tciuie; as, « Rcdigion soars : it has gained vojux^ y\^\&dsA\ SX\^Vs\tnrr^ 
itv voiariee to the btisafvd regions.* 
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J5d— the imperfect tense of regular verbs; 
as, lavedy smiled^ hatedj wqlked. 

Have — ^the perfect ; as, have loved. 

Had — ^the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

Shall or will — ^the first future ; as, shall love, 
or will love ; shall smile, will smile. 

Shall or will have — ^the second future; as 
shall have loved, or will have loved. 

NoTE« There are some exceptions to these signs, which you will notice 
by referring to the conjugation ui the potential mood. 

Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the signs of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther th&n to the subjunctive mood. 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task of learning to conjugate 
verbs, will be transformed into a few hours of pleasant pastime. 

The Indicative Mood has six tenses. 
The Subjunctive has also six tenses. 
The Imperative has only one tense. 
The Potential hsisfaur tenses. 
. The Infinitive has two tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regulai 
combination and aiTangement of its several num 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled 
the active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 

When a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense ; as, ** Thif 
page (the Bible) God hung out of heaven^ and retired,^ 

A verb in the imperative and infinitive moods, is always in the jN'esfiil 
tense, hish authorities to the contrary notwithstanoing. The commwud must 
tueessaruy be given in time present, although iiaJuifUmefU must be future. — 
4ohn, what are you doing ? Learning mv task. Why do you learn it 7 
Because my preceptor commanded me to do so. When (Md he ^^^?i«»ifn find 
you 7 Ytsterday. — Not ncw^ of course. 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a oommand to be 

EVen mfUwrt time, and that iba^fiimenX of the command, though fittars^ 
IS nothing to do with the tense or tune of the command itself are tnSSbm eo 
plain as to put to the Uush the cross absurditv of those who idetltHV tlie 
tkmafthe wWlment with that of the oommvia. 
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Verbs are called Re^ar when they form (heir 
imperfect tense of the mdicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, b;^ aildinff to the present tense 
edj or d only when tii^ verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 

I favour. I favourecL favourecL 

I love. I lovec2. loved. 

A Regular Terb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love. — Indicative Mood. 
Present Ten^e. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. Pers, I love, 1. We love, 

2. Pera, Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, lov- ) 3. They love. 

eth or lov6s. } 

%Vben we wish to express enei^ or positiveness, the auxiliary da sliouM 
precede the verb in the present ter«e : thus, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. Ye or you do love, 

3. He doth or does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I lovedy , 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedsty 2. Ye or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. Thev loved. 
Or by prefixing did to tlie present :. thus, 

Sttiffuto*. Pkaral, 

\. I did love, 1. We did lovc^ 

2. Thou didst love, 2. Ye or you did love, 

3. He did love. 3. They did love. 



EXBRCISES IN PARSING. 

You mmf read the book which I have pHnUd. 

JIfey, an irregular active verb, signifying *'to have and to exercise na^t 
or strength/^ indie, mood, pres. tense, second pers. plur. agreeing with its 
noiii. you. JUndf an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, pres. tense, wiUi 
the n^ to understood^ referring to you as its agent, ifove, an active verb, 
signimig to possesa, indic. present, and having for its object, book under- 
stoodafteir ** which." Printed, a perC participle, referring to book oifiderstood. 

Johnson, and Plair, and Lowth, ^ould have been Utugked of, lud they e«Mfi» 
ed to lAnisf any Uiing like our modernized philosoi^iical gFammar dowii«tlia 
throats of th^ cotemporaries. 

WoiddyOn active verb, signifjping <' to exerdsjB volition,*> in the i^«t tio&M^ 
if the inoicative. Hove, a verb, in the infinitwe^ to wiAfiW^ocA. 'Btetv^^'^wi 
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juaelfare mood, a conjonctioD impljiiig' doubt, ftc m pref 
the T6rb.« 

In the second future tense of this mood, die Teib is 
gated thus. 

Second Future Tense. 

Shtetdar. PluraL 

1. If I wall have tovedy 1. If we shall have lo 

2. If thou shaU have loved, 2. If you diaU have 1 

3. If he shall have loved. 3. If thej shall have 

liook at the same tense in the indicative mood, and j< 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjoga 

IifPBaATiva Mood* 

« 

SkigfUmp* PluraL 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or 4oYe je o 
thou love. or ^o yew you V 

NoTB. We cannot oommand, exhort, fte. other in posf or piim 
therefore a verb in this mood ie uways in the jwetenl tense. 

POTSNTIAL Moon. 

Present Tense. 
Singular* . PkardL^ 

1. I may, can, or must love, 1. We may, can, or mus: 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, ci 

must love, must love, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or 

love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, 0}* 1. We might, could, \ 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, < 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should Ic 

love, 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, \ 

or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, ca 

must have loved, must have loved, 

9. He may, can, or n^fist ^. TVi«^ TMcy^ can^ or 
Aave loved. • \ia:^Vys^* 
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Verbs are called Re^ar when they form (heir 
imperfect tense of the mdicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, b]^ acldinff to the present tense 
edj or d only when tii^ vero ends in « ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Participle. 

I favour. I favourecL favoureci. 

I love. I lovedL loved. 

A Regular Terb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love. — Indicative Mood. 
Present Ten^e. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. Pers. I love, 1. We love, 

2. Pera, Thou lovest, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, lov- ) 3. They love. 

eth or loves. ) 

%Vbcn we wish to express energy or positiveness, the auxiliary da slioutd 
precede the verb in the present temie : thus, 

^ngudar. Plwrd. 

]. I do love, 1. We do love, 

& Thou dost love, 2. Ye. w yon do love, 

3. He doth or does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense* 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I lovedy , 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. Thev loved. 
Or by prefixing (fid to the present :. thus, 

Sinfutor. Phard. 

1. I did love, 1. We did lovc^ 

2. liioa didst love, 2. Ye or you did love, 

3. He did bve. 3. They did love. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Tou may read the book which I have printed, 

M^ an irregular active verb, signifying ** to tiave and to exercise miffkt 
m MnogfhJ* indie, mood, pres. tense, second pers. plur. agreeing with its 
BOBi fMf. iUad, an irregular verb active, infinitive mood, pres. tense, wiUi 
fhsiifli !• undentood^ referring to you as its agent. Mave, an active verb, 
_-_^i^^- to pqfseMt, indic present, and ha\nng for its object, book under- 
[''<' which.'* IViiUea^ a MrCparticipIeL referring to book understood. 
_, I, and plair, and Lowtli, would have been laugked at, had they esta^ 
ai t» tkrutl any thing Uke our modernized philosophical gFammar dowiKhs 
dbra^bl of diflv cotemporanes. 

ffttrf lit iftirrt vcob^ agnizing ** to exercise voKtion,*> in the \ia8t tio&M^ 
tfttsmicstfre. Ha»e, a veih, in the infinitwe^ to \niAfit«Ux)du "fitetv^^^wu 
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J5d— the imperfect tense of regular verbs; 
as, kwedj smiled^ hated, wqlked. 

Hace — ^the perfect ; as, have loved. 

Had — ^the pluperfect ; as, had loved. 

Shall or will — ^the first future ; as, shall love, 
or mil love ; shall smile, will smile. 

Shall or will have — ^the second future; as 
shall have loved, or vnll have loved. 

NoTE« There are some exceptions to these signs, which you will notic^e 
by referring to the conjugation m the potential mood. 

Now, I hope you will so far consult your own ease and ad- 
vantage, as to commit, perfectly, the signs of the moods and 
tenses before you proceed farther th&n to the subjunctive mood. 
If you do, the supposed Herculean task of learning to conjugate 
verbs, will be transformed into a few hours of pleasant pastime. 

The Indicative Mood has six tenses. 
The Subjunctive has also six tenses. 
The Imperative has only one tense. 
The Potential has/(wr tenses. 
. The Infinitive has two tenses. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regulai 
combination and aiTangement of its several num 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled 
the active voice ; and that of a passive verb, the 
passive voice. 

When a verb expresses finished action, it is in the past tense ; as, <* This 
page (the Bible) Grod hung out of heaven^ and retired,^ 

A verb in the imperative and infinitive moods, is always in the prami 
tense, high authorities to the contrary notwithstanding. The command most 
neeetsaruy be given in time present, although itsJuifUmefU must be fotiire. — 
4ohn, what are you doing ? Learning mv task. Why do you learn it ? 
Because my preceptor commanded me to do so. When did he <<«»»«f^^igiii 
you 7 Yesterday, — Not now^ of course. 

That it is inconsistent with the nature of things for a oommand to lio 

E'ven in fdwre time, and that ib/d^flbmenX of the command, though fbtoiv^ 
IS nothing to do with the tense or time of the command itself are tnSStm so 
plum ag to pot to the Mush the eross absuiditv of thoae who idenHQr tlio 
ikae of the tuWImeat with that of the ooimiiiAn. 
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Verbs are called Re^ar when they form (heir 
imperfect tense of the mdicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, b;^ acldinff to the present tense 
edj or d only when tii^ verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. Farticiple. 

f favour. I favour^cL favourecL 

[ love. I lowed. loved. 

A Regular Terb is conjugated in the following manner. 

To Love. — ^Indicative Mood. 
Present Ten^e. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Per8. I love, 1. We love, 

2. Pera, Thou lovesl, 2. Ye or you love, 

3. Ptra. He, she, or it, lov- ) 3i They love. 

eth or loves. ] 

When we wisli to express enei^ or positiveness, the auxiliary da shouM 
precede the verb in the present ter«e : thus, 

Singidar. Plurd. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. Ye. or you do love, 

3. He doth or does love. 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I loved, , 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. Ye or you loved, 

3. He loved. 3. The v loved. 
Or by prefixing did to tlie present : thus, 

Stnndar. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did lovc^ 

2. Thou didst love, 2. Ye or you did love, 

3. He did love. 3. They did love. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

You may read the book which I have printed. 

JUsy, tn irregular active verb, signifying ''to have and to exercise might 
or strangth," indie, mood, pres. tense, second pers. plur. agreeing with its 
nom. you. Read, an irregular verb active, infimtive mood, pres. tense, with 
the mp to understood^ referring to you as its agent, ifooe, an active verb, 
signing to 'possess^ mdic. present, and having for its object, book under- 
stoooafter ** which." Priniea^ a perl, participle, referring to t>ook understood. 

Johnson, and Blair, and Lowtii, %oodd have been laughed of, had they e«Mfi» 
td to tknut any thing like our modernized philosophical gFammar dowiKtba 
throats of their cotemporaries. 

fF^iiU, au active verb, signifying << to exercise volition,*> in the i^tot tio&M^ 
if the inoicative. Haoe, a verb, in the infimtive^ to Tmden^ioo^ "Btcn^ 
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la^ 


Per/, or Pan, 1 

laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leaiw 


left 


left 


Uiid 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie,foli<d0i0ii 


!»y. . 


lain 


Load 


loaded 


laden, R. 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


mada 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown,R, 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Pat 


put 


put. 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


rode,riddeB* 


Ring 


rung, rang, 


rung 


Rise 


rose 


risen ' 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run 


ran 


nm 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, R, 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 
SeU 


soiu[ht 


sought 
sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


d»ped, sbapen 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, 1L 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shod 


ahed 


shed 


Shine 


shdne,R. 


* shone, R 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Shoe 


. shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Blirink 


shrank 


riirank 


Sh»d 


dued 


shred 


Shut 


shot 


shut 


Sing 
Sink 


■«n&Maig,t 
iank.sank,t 


sung 
simk 


Sit 


■at 


sat 


Slagr 


dew 


siaia 


Sleep 


sr * 


slept 
sfiddea 




2s 


alung 
dunk 


Slit 


siit,R. 


slit^R 


Smite 


mote 


snntten 


Sow 


sowed 


MWI1,R. 


BpMk 


spoke 


&p6lun 
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^d. TeiO; 


mMpttfj* TvllM* 


Per/, or Psjj, Psrc 


Speed 


qied 


sped 


Spend 


■poit 


spent 


f ^ 


ifnitylt 


spilt, R. 


Spm 


•pun 


spun 


M. 


flint, spat 


spit, spitten,* 


S0it 


•put 


split 


Spread 


flpread 


spread 


ISSf 


sprang, sprang 
stood • 


sprang 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolon 


Stick 


StBdL 


stuck 


Sting 
Stink 


stung 
stmiK 


stundf 
stunk 


Stride 


strode, strid 


stridden 


Strike 


strack 


strack or stndKcn 


String 


strong 


Strang 


Strive 


* strove 


striven 


StroW'er strew 


strewed w strewed 


strown,8trowe4 
' ( or strewed 


Sweat 


Bwet,R. 


swet, R. 


Swear 


swore . 


sworn 


SweU 


swelied 


swollen, R. 


Swim 


swum, swam 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Tako 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


tauglK 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


TeU 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R. 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrast 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weav« 


wove 


woven 


Wet 


wet 


wet,R. 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


Wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, worked 


wrouglit, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


wrang 


Write 


wrote 


written. 



In famiKar vrriting and discourse, the following, and some other verbs, aie 
•(ten improperly terminated by t instead of m; aiL "learnt, spelt, spilt, 
stopt, latcht*' Aiey. should be, " learaed, spelled, spilled, stopped, latched.** 

You may now conjugate the following irregular verbs in a 
manner siinilar to the conjugation of regular verbs : ariscy begin, 
Undj doy gOy grcwy nm, lendj teach, write. Thus, to arise-^In- 
dicative mood, pros, tense, first person,, sing. I arise ; imperf. 
tense, I arose ; perf. tense, I have arisen, and so on, throu^ all 
the moods, and all the tenses of each mood ; and then speak 
&e participles : thus, pres. arising) ^x^* ms^^Vk^ ^t«^« V^Vsts^ 

^ Sfitten is nearly ohMftfite. 
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junctive moodi a conjimctioD impljrtng'doubC) ftc ii prefixed tt 
theverb.« 

In the second future tense of tJiis raood, the yerb is cooju 
gated thus. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singtdar. Plural. 

1. If I shall have loved, !• If we shall have loved, 

2. If thou shah have loved, 2. If you shall have loved, 

3. If he shall have loved. 3. If they shall have loved. 

Look at the same tense in the indicative mood, and you will 
readily perceive the distinction between the two conjugations. 

iMFSaATIYS MoOD« 

SiiigfiUir. PluraL 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or 4Dve ye or you, 
thou love* or do ye or you k>Te. 

NoTB. We cannot command, exhort, ftc other in past or JiUure time , 
therefore a verb in this mood is uways in the pre$aU tense. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singtdar. . PhtraL^ 

1 • I may, can, or must love, I. We may, can, or must love. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can^ or 

must love, must love, 

3. He may, can, or must 3. They may, can, or must 

love. love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plurah 

1. I might, could, would, 0}* 1. We might, could, would, 

should love, or should love, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could. 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should love, 

love, 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

loved, loved, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or 2. Ye or you may, can, or 

must have loved, must have loved, 

S. He may, can, or m\fet 3. They may^ can, or roust 
have loved. . \ia'^\oN^* 
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Phiperreet Tense. 

Smsuhr. Plural. 

i I mi^tyCoiddyWouldy or 1. We might, couki, woiil^ 

should have loved, or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te or you might, coul4 

wouldst, or shouldst would, &r should have 

have loved, loved, 

3 He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have loved. or should luive loved. 

By examining carefully the conjugation of the verh through 
this mood, you will find it very easy ; thus, you will notice, that 
whenever any of the auxiliaries, matfy can^ or muit, is placed 
before a verh, that verb is in the potential mood, pre«enf tense ; 
mighty cofddj wotddj or ahouidj renders it in the potential mood, 
imperftei tense ; vMi^t con, ormmt havty ihe perfect tense ; and 
mtghtj eotddj wouH or $hould bavCf the pluperfect tense 

IscFiNiTivE Mood. 

Pres. Tense. To love. Perf. Tense. To have loved , 

Participles. 

Present or imperfect. Loving. 

Perfect or passive, Loved. 

Compound, Having loved. 

Note. TIm perfect particmlo of a regular verb, oorresponds exactly with » 
tbe imperfect tenae : yet the tbrmer may, at aU times, be dJBtuigaiahed from 
fhe latter, by the ftmowhi^ rule: In compoation, the imperfect tenae of a 
verb elwflyt haa a nominative, either expressed or implied : the perfect par. 
ticiple nestr has. 

For your encouragement, allow me to inform you, that when 
you shall have learned to conjugate the verb to love^ you will 
be able to conjugate all the regular verbs in the English lan- 
guage! for they are all conjugated precisely in the same man- 
ner. By pursuing the following direction, you can, in a very 
short time, learn to conjugate any verb. Conjugate the vero 
love through all the moods and tenses, in the first person sin- 
gular, with the pronoun / before it, and speak the Participles : 
thus, Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I love; 
imperf. tense,'! loved; perf. tense, I lunce loved: and so on, 
through every mood and tense. Then conjugate it in the 
second pers. sing, with the pronoun <^oif before it, through aH 
the moods and tenses ; thus. Indie, mood, pres. tense, second 
pen. sing, thou love$t ; imperf. tense, thou lovedet : and so on, 
through the whote. Afler that, conjugate it in the third ^ot« 
nnff. with he before it ; and then in the firei v^ta. ^V;n^«^N^>n% 
teSre it, in like manneri through aU <be mo«Aa ^sA VRsaawi^ 
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Ahhougfa this mode of prpcediiro maji at first, appear to b 
laboiioms^ yet^ as it is necessary, I trust you will not hesitati 
to adopt it. My confidence in your perseverance, induces vt 
to recommend any courso which I know will tend to lacilitai 
yoor progress. 

When you shall have complied with my requisition, tou ma^ 
conjugate the following verbs in the same manner ; which wil 
enable you, hereafter, to tell the mood and tense of any verl 
without hesitation : walkf icrfe« «fiit^, nrfe, coft^uer, reduce^ relaU 
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OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular verbs are those that do not form 
thek imperfect tense and perfect participle by 
the addition of d or ed to the present tense ; as, 

Pres, Tense, Impeif, Tente, Perf. or Ptm. PmU 

I write I wrote written 

Ibe^ I began begun 

I go I went gone 

The foUowing is a list of the irregyUar Teri)S. Tboee mniked with sii R 
are eometimos oonjugwted rtgtdadif, 

Prei. Tense, 



Abido 

Am 

Anae 

Awake 

Beer, io Mng fatik 

Beer, tocerry 

Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 



Bid 

Bind 

Bite 

«Md 

Blow 

Break 

Bned 

Bring 



*V 



Imperf, Tense. 
abode 
was 
arose 
awoke, R. 
baro 
bora 
beat 
began 
bent 

beroft, R» 
beaought 
bade^ 
bound 
bit 
bled 
blew 
broko 
brad 
bronglit 
buOt 
batiLR* 
boQipni 



Petf,erPm$. I^t/U 
abode 
been 



awaked 

bom 

borne 

beaten, heal 

bflgun 

bent 

bereft, R. 

beaought 

bidden, bid 

bound 

bitten, bit 

bled^ 

blown 

broken 

bred 

brooi^t 

bidl 

bviat* Mm 
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\m 



tmperfi TViim. 






tftmfure 



cImm 
claTt^R. 

cleft urdore 
dung 
clotMd 
came 

COflt 

creWyR* 

crept 

cut 

durst 

Rbovlar 

dealt, R. 

dug/R. 

did 

drew 

drove 

drank 

dwelt, R. 

eat, ate 

fell 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flew 

forgot 

forsook 

froze 

got 

gUt,R. 

girt,R. 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

bad 

bung. R. 

heard 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

kijt, R. 

knew 



Per/, tar Pms. PmU 
cast 

caui^ity R* 
leoychid 




cleaved 

cleft, daven 

clung 

dad^R. 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

daied 

dealt, R. 

dug,R. 

done 

drawn 

driven 

drunky drank,'* 

dwelt, R. 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forgotten 

ibrnken 

frozen 

gott 

gflt,R. 

girt,R. 

given 

gone 

graveik R. 

ground 

grown 

had 

hewn,R. 
hidden, hid 
hH 
held 
hurt 
kept 
kmt, R. 
known 



s men were drunk; I e. Inebriated, The toaata were dctgk. 
ten if nearl/ obeolete. lu compound fat^^UEis ^ «8\ ^ 



m 
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Pre8, TtMt. 

Lead 

Leaf* 

Lend 

Let 

Lie, to lie dawn 

Load 

Lose 

Make 

Meet 

Mow 

Pay 

Put 

Read 

Rend 

Rid 

Ride 

Ring 

Rise 

Rive 

Run 

Saw 

See 

Seek 

SeU 

Send 

Set 

Shake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shod 

Shine 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Biirink 

Shnd 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 




Sfit 
Siotta 
Sow 
8p«ik 



Itnser/. Tentf, 

laded 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lay 

loaded 

lost 

made 

met 

mowed 

paid 

put 

read 

rent 

rid 

rode 

rung, rang, 

rose 

rived 

ran 

sawed 

said 

saw 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shaped 

shaved 

sheared 

shed 

shone, R. 

showed 

shod 

shot 

shrank 

shred 

simt 

WUMfcMllg,t 

mmkyStnkyt 
sat 

dew 
dept • 

«y 

slURff 

shmk 

dit,R. 

miote 

■owed 

sptAe 



Per/, or Patu Pm 

laden 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

laden, R. 

lost 

made 

met 

mown,R. 

paid 

put. 

read 

rent 

rid 

rode, riddeft* 

rung 

nsen ' 

riven 

run 

sawn, R. 

said 

seen 

SOltffat 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 

shaped, shapen 

shaven, R« 

shorn 

shed 

shone, R 

shown 

shod 

shot 

shrank 

shred 

shut 

Sims 

sunk 

■at 

■lain 

■lept 

■^ea 

alunff 

dunk 

■lit^R 

■mitten 

■own, R. 



f Aiflf aiMl wdi alMNdd not be tMd m tafite #^^ 
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HH 



IVa.7VfiJir. 


In^perf, Ttme, 


Per/, or Po*#. Port. 


§P*^ 


q»ed 


sped 


Spend 


mnt 


spent 


Spdl 


epilt, R. ' 


spilt, R. 


Spfai 


spun 


spun 


M. 


spit, spat 


spit, spitten,^ 


SpBt 


spKt 


split 


Spread 


i4>read 


spread 


ISSf 


■prong, sprang 
Btood • 


sprung 
stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


fltack 


stuck 


Stin« 
Sthik 


stuns 
stunk 


stung 
stunk 


Stride 


strode, strid 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck or stnoken 


String 


strung 


strung 


Btrire 


* strove 


striven 


Strow^er strew 


strowed or strewed 


(strown,strowe< 
" ( or strewed 


Sweat 


8wet,R. 


swet, It 


Swear 


swore . 


sworn 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen, R. 


Swim 


swum, swam 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R. 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


Wev 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wofve 


woven 


Wet 


wet 


wet,R. 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


Wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, worked 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written. 



In familiar writing and discourse, the following, and some other verbs, aie 
often improperiy terminated by t instead of ed; as, "learnt, spelt, spilt, 
•topt, latcht.'* Tney. should be, " learned, spelled, spilled, stopped, latched.** 

Tou may now conjugate the following irregular verbs in a 
manner similar to the conjugation of regular verbs : ariae^ hegin^ 
bmdf doj go^ growj rutiy lendy teachy write. Thus, to ame— r-In- 
dicative m6od| pres. tense, first person,, sing. I arise ; impcrf. 
lenfle, I arose ; perf. tense, I have arisen, and so on, throu^ all 
llie moods, and all the tenses of each mood ; and then speak 
die participles : thus, pres. arising, perf. ara^i^^c^t«^^^^\s^% 

* Spitten is nearly obe^e\e« 
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arisen. In the next places conjugate the same verb in die Mceiri 
person sing, throng all the moods and tenses ; and then in fte 
third, person sing, and in the first pers. plural. After that, t<mi 
may proceed in Sie same manner with the words hegin^ bindf he. 

r^ow read the XI. and XII. lectwes four or Jhe times over, 
and learn the order of parsing a verb. Ton will then be pre- 
pared to parse the following verbs in full ; and I presume^ aM 
the other parts of speech. Whenever vou parse, jou must refei 
to the Compendium for definitions and rules, if you cannot re* 
peat them without. I will now parse a verb, and describe all its 
properties bj applying the definitions and rules according totiw 
systematick order. 

*' We could not accomplish the business." 

Cotdd accowplUh is a verb, a word which signifies to do— -ac- 
tive, it expresses action — ^transitive, the action passes over from 
the nom. '' w%" to the object '' business" — ^regular, it will form 
its imperfect tense of the indie, mood and perf. part in ed — ^po- 
tential mood, it implies possibility or power — imperfect tense, it 
denotes past time however distant — ^first pers. plural, because the 
nom. <' we" is with which it agrees, agreeably to Rule. 4. A verb 
must agree, &c. Conjugated — ^Indic. mood, present tense, first 
pers. sing. I accomplish ; imperfect tense, I accomplished ; per- 
fect, I have accomplished ; pluperfect, I had accomplished ; and 
so on. — Speak it in the person of each tense through all the 
moods, and conjugate in the same manner every verb you parse. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

These exereiees eorU<dn a eomplete variety of Moods and Tenses, 

I learn my lesson well. Charles, thou leamest thy lesson 
bady. John, do you write a good hand ? Those ladies wrote a 
beautiful letter, but they did not despatch it Have you seen the 
gentleman to whom I gave the book 1 He has gone. They 
had received the news before the messenger arrived. When 

^ will those persons return 1 My friend shall receive his reward* 
He win have visited me three times, if he come to-morrow. 

If Eliza study diligently, she will improve. If Charles studies 
he does not improve. Unless that man ^allhave accomplished 
his work by midsummer, he will receive no wages. Orlando, 
obey my precepts, unless you wish to injure yourself. Reihem- 
her what is told you. The pbysician may administer the medi- 
cine, but Providence only can bless it I told him that he might 
go, but he would not He might have gone last week, had he 
conducted himself property; (that is, if he had condneled, 
ike.) Boys, prepare to recite your lessons. Young ladies, let 

me hear you rcpeett what you have \eam^^ ^\v!A^^^^\^^xvV\^^ 
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ufadevei task may be allotted to you. To correct the spirit 
«f discoiitenty iet us consider how little wo deserve. To dio for 
one's country, is glorious. How can wo become wise? To 
seek Grod is wisdom. What is true greatness ? Active benevo- 
lence* A good man is a great man. 

Note 1. Jtfon, foflowing great, aiid whatf in the last two examples, are 
Mxn. after U : Rulb 21. To ffiek God, and to die for one's country, are mem- 
ben of eentenee^ each pat me tbe nom. case to is respectively: Rulb S4. 
TIm verib It ««rreof is tlfe infinitive mood absolute : Note under Rule S3. 
Mag kt dBotted is a jNUuive veiii, agreeing with wkich, the relative part of 
10Mcm/. T&cf, the rat part of whatever, is an adj. pronoun, agreeing with 
tatir; and tedb ie governed by ihtdm. Hear, followmg let, and repeat, follow- 
ing hmr^ are in the infinitive nMod without tho sign to, accordmg to Rule 
25. Tbrteite ifl covemed by jpreptare: Rule 23. 'h toU, is a passive verb, 
agreeing with wmdb, the vdative part d whatever ; and ymt, following^ is go- 
verned by to understood : Note 1, under Rule 32. 

fi. In parnng a pronoun, if the noun for which it stands is not expressed, 
T<M] BHUl say it represents some person or thing understood. 



CEGTURE XIII , 
OP THE AUXILIARY, PASSIVE, AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

I. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Before you attend to the following additional remaiics .on the 
Auxiliary Verbs, you will do well to read again what is said res- 
Ipeding them in lecture XL page 140. The short account there 
giren, and their application in conjugating verbs, have already 
made t^em quite familiar to you ; and you have undoubtedly 
ohserved) that, wilbout their help, we cannot conjugate any verb 
in any of the tenses, except the present and imperfect of the 
■idicaitive and subjunctive moods, and the present of die im- 
p^Mive and infinitive. In the formation of all the other tenses, 
Cfaey are brought into requisition. 

Mo0t of the auxiliary verbs are defective in conjugation ; that 
if, Ikqr are used onlv in some of the moods and tenses ; and 
when imconnected with principal verbs, they are conjugated in 
Ihe fMomog manner : 

MAY. 






Skig. I may, thou raayst, he may. 

Mir. We may, ye or you may, they may. 

Sing. I might, thou mightst, he mi^ft^U 

/)br. W€ imght, ye or you mighU uieif m^£ctiu 
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CAN. 

Pret. ( Sing, I can, thon camrt, he can. 

Tense. ( nur. We can, ye cr jfou can, they eaa. 

Impel?, i Sing, I couki, thoO cootdst, he coukL 

Tense. { Pbtr, We could, ye or }oa could, tliey oouUL 

WILL. 

Pres. i Svig. I will, thou wilt, he wilL 

Tense. ( PUar, We vrill, ye or you will, they wilt 

ImperC ( Sing, I would, thou wouldst, he would. 

Tense. i Phut, We would, ye or you would, they would. 

SHALL. 

Pres. ( Sing, I shall, thou shalt, be shalL 

Tentfe. \ Piur, We shall, ye or you shall, they riuUL 

Imperf. ( Smg^ I should, thou shouldst. he should. 

Tense. ( Plur. We should, ye or you should, they should. 

TO DO. 

Pres. C Sing, I do, thou dost or doest, he doth or doea. 

Tense. { Pkar, We d<^ ye or you do, they dOb 

ImpeiC < Sing, I did, thou didst, he did. 
Tense. f Pbtr, We did, ye or you did, they did. 

PmrUHpUa, Pres. doing. PtfC done^ 

TO BE. 

Prea. C Sing, I am, thou art, he is. ^ 

Tense. ( Phar. We are, ye or you are, they are. 

ImperC ( Sing, I was, thou wast, he was. 

Tense. { Phar, We were, ye or you were, they were. 

PartieipUs, Pres. hieing. Perf. I>een. ^ 

TO HAVE. 

i ^ng, I have, thou hast, he hath or hat. 
i Phar, We haTe, ye or you have, they have^ 

!Sing, I had, thou hadst, he had. 
Phcr. We had, ye or you had, they had. 
ParUeiples. Pres. having. PerC had. 

Do J be, hone J and wiU^ are sometimes used as principal verlisi 
and when employed as such, do^ 6e, and kavey may bo coiyuga- 
ted, by the help of other auxiliaries, throu^ all the moods tad 
tenses. 

Do. The different tenses of do, in the several moods, are 
thus formed : Indicative mood, pres. tense, first pers. sing. I 
do ; imperfect tense, I did ; peif. I have done ; pluperfect, 1 
had done ; first future, I shall or will do ; sec. fut. I shidl have 
done. Subjunctive mood, pres. tense, If I do ;. imperf. if I 
did ; and so on. Imperative mood, do thou. Potential, pres. 
I may, can, or must do, &c Infinitive, present, to do ; pc^. 
to have done. Participles, pres. doing; perf. done ; compoundi 
baring done* 



Pres. 
Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 
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Hats. Hom is in great demand. No verb can be conju- 
gated through all dio n^ods and tenses without it. Havef wben 
used as a pnndpal verb, is doubled in some of the past tensesi 
and becomes an auxiliary to itself; thus, Indie mood, pres* 
tense, first pers. sing# I luive ; imp^ tense, I had ; perf. I nave 
had ; pluperf. I had had ; first fut. I shall or will have ; sec. fut* 
I shall have had. Subjunctive, present, if I have ; imperfl if I 
had ; pcrf. if I have had ; pluperf. if I had had ; first fut. if I 
shall or will have ; sec. fut. if I shall have had. Imper. mood, 
have thou* Potential, present, I maj, can, or must have; 
imperf. I might, could, would, or should have ; perf. I may, can^ 
or must have had ; pluperf. I might, could, would, or should 
have had. Infimtive, present, to have; perf. lo have had. 
Participles, pres. having ; perf. had ; compound, having had. 

Be. In me next place I will present to you the conjugation 
of the irregular, neuter verb, Be^ which is an auxiliary whenever 
U is placed before the perfect pajiiciple of another verb, but in 
every other situation, it is a principal verb. 

To Bz* — Indicative Mood. 

Pres. ( Sing, I atn, thou art, he, she, or it is. 
Tense. { Pbtr, We are, ye or you are, they are. 

Imperf. ( 2^. I was, thou upast, he wa& 

Tense. ( Pker, We were, ye or you were, they were. 

Perf. ( Smg, I have heen, thou hast heen, he hath or has been 
Tense. } Phar, We have, been, ye or you have been, they have boeii. 

Plup. ( Sing. I had been, thou hadst been, he had been. 
Tense. ( Phar. We had been, ye or you had been, they had been 

First 5 Sing, I shall or will be, thou shalt or wilt be, ho shall or will be. 
Fut. T. ( Pittr. We shall orwill be, you shaBorwill be,they shall or will be. 

Second ( 5m^. I shall have been, thou wilt have been, ho will have been, 
Fuu T. ) Phir. We shall have been, you will have been, they will have bean* 

SusjUNCTiVE Mood. 

Frea. i Sing. If I be, if thou be, if he be. 
Tense. ( jRiir. If we be, if ye or you be, if they be. 

Imperf: J Sing. If I were, if thou wert, if he were. 
Tense; (Pliir. Ifwewere,tfyeoryou were, if they were. 

The neuter verb to 6c, and all passive verbs, have two forms 
in the imperfect tense of this mood, as well as in the present ; 
therefore, the following rule may serve to direct you in the 
proper use of each form. When the sentence implies doubt, 
supposition, &c. and the neuter verb 6e, or the passive verb, ta 
used with a feference to present or future time, and is either 
foUowed or preceded by another verb in the imperfect of the 
potential mood, the conjunctive form of the imperfect tense must 
be employed ; as, " I/he were here, we tfuwild TeVvvc^\»\gt'^Bfc\*? 
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Tftitiff, the tntfcodent puttte in the oon. can tlUr if ic» andentood Md 
put by apposition whh Ac, according to Rvut 91, and fivrtu WkkL tka 
relative part, ia in the oU caae after it *• nftmmii, and pot hj^ipoalioi 
with Mm, acoordinff to the aame RvLB. JIfM ia in the ob|i eua^ pnt by ap- 
pomtion with wkUk: Rule 7. The latter part of the ea nt enee may be » 
ratty rendered thw: He nhunly appean to have praved It k4 fAaf kn§ chr- 
ader wMek the prophet foreaaw hira to be, m. a Ma» of mienoe^ cnxity, 

and blood. The antecedent part of the fint w&irf; ra the Dead anti 

goTemedbyM<2e«; and toAidk, the lebtife part, ia fOfened by 4smm 
atood. The antecedent part of the aeGondwAci;iafoveiiiedligrWcff 
atood, and the relatiye part is gofenied by knaw ezpieaaed. 

4 The first Ac^ in the seventh ennrakL is, in the opinioa of aonie^ nmn. 
to €ta% ham' understood ; but Mr. N. B. Chmth, a diafmgniahed aad aiute 





lasi enunpie, is reauiunuii ; yoc toe coiwwuctMiu m mmmihiinv uamiumimBf 
for the ezpresiion is more forcible than it would be to aar, ^IM hha hasi 
who hath ears to hear ;" and if we adopt the ingenioiia mettod of Mr. Saai^ 
the aentence is mmmatical, and may be lenderad thns; ''He that balk 
cars, kaih een to bear ; let him hear." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
JdiomBf anoma!9e»f wnd hUriemcuBm 

1. << The wall is three/eel high.'' 

2. << His son is eight yeort old." 

3. ^*'My knife is worth a •AtUmg." 

4. '' She is worth him and all his e<mneman$.^ 
6. <' He has been there three HmesJ^ 

6. << The hat cost ten do^^orv." 

7. " The load weighs a hm." 

8. " The spar measures vmeijfeeL^* 

Remarks. — Anomaly is donTcd fix>m the Greek, c, withonL and saisloi^ 
similar ; that is, wUhmU jimtlarify. Some gire its deriration thus ; swsiwdjf, 
from the Latin, o^ from, or out o(,and nsrma^ a mle, or law, means an tal- 
loio; a mode of ezpressioB that departa from the rules, lawa, or gmard 
usages of the languace ; a construction in language peculiar toataelC TluM^ 
it is a eeneral rule of the langmge, th^t adjecares of one ayllaUe are eon* 
pared by adding r, or «r, and ii; or of, to the poaitive degree; but good, M- 
ier, bui ; bad, wortij warH^ are net compared aeeotding to the general nila 
They are, therefore, anomalies. The plural number of nomia is genenlly 
formed by adding i to the singulsr : man, men; woman, woawnV child, dUt 
dren; penny, pence, are anomalies. The use of newe, memUf elsu^ and 
amendSf in the singular, conatitutes anomahea. Ammakma oooatnictioDf 
are correct according to custom ; but, as they are departurea fhan geiwRal 
niles, by them they cannot be analyzed. 

An imomy Latin idhma, a construction peculiar to a language, may be an 
anomaly, or it may not. An idioraatical expression which is not an anomaly 
can be anal3rzed. 

Fket and yeori, in the 1, and it, examples, are not in the hommatiye aftei 
ia, aocordinff to Rule 81, because tliey are not in apposition with the respeo* 
tiye nouns UMLt precede the verb; but the constructions are anomahms ; and, 
therefore, no rule eah be applied^ to analyse them. The same ideas, how* 
erer, can be conveyed by a legitimate conatmction which can be analysed i 
thu§,''Th9 height of the wall Va Ihiee /cd ;"* ""TV^ a^^ t£ mf aon isc%l 
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All uionnaly, when ascertained to bo mich, is easily dupoaed «if ; but some- 
bums it is yery difficult to decide whether a oonstmction is anomalous or 
not The Sd, 4th, and 5th examples, are generally considered anomalies i 
Mt if we supply, as we are, pemapiL warranted in doing, the associatea 
words which modem refinement has oropped, they will cease to be anoma- 
lies ; thns, ''My iLnife iaoftke worth ^a shilling ;" '' — ^tke worth Vbim," 
ke. ** He has been there far three times ;'* as we say, ^ I was unwell ^br 
three days, after I arrived ;" or, ** I was unwell three days." Thus it appear^ 
Jwt by tracing back,/br a few centuries, what the merely modem English 
wholar supposes to be an anomaly, an ellipsis will fireqnently be discoTcrod^ 
rfaich, when supplied, destroys the anomaly. 

On extreme points, and peculiar and varying oonftractions In a living lan- 
fiMige, the most able philologists can never be airreed ; becauM many usages 
vill always be unsettled ana fluctuating, and will, consequently, be disposed 
faceonimg to the caprice of the grammarian. 1^ some, a sentence may be 
reated as an anomaly ; by otJiers who contend lor, and supply, an ellipsis, 
be same sentence maybe analyzed according to the ellipsis supplied ; whilst 
theva, who deny both the Optical and anomalous character of the snntence, 
onsirtict a rule by which to analyze it, which rule has for its foundation the 
rinciple contained in that sentence only. This last mode of procedure, inas- 
luch as it requires us to make a rule for every peculiar construction in the 
uiguage, appears to me to be the most exceptionable of the three. It ap- 
ears to be multiplying rules beyond the bounds of utility. 

The verbsycost, wHgka, and measures, in the Gth, 7th, and 8th examples, 
imy be con^ered as transittve. See remarks on reseuMe, ha»e^ eton, &c., 
»age56. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "And God said, *Lei there be light/ and there was 
ight." " Let us make man." " Let us bow before the Lord.'' 
' Let high-bom seraphs tune the lyre." 

2. " Se tf enacted." " ^c t7 remembered." ** Blessed be he 
hat blesseth thee ; and cvrsed be he that curseth thee." "My 
loul, turn from them : — turn we to survey," &c. 

8. *^ Methinks I see the portals of eternity wide open to re* 
seive him." ** JSfeihought I was inyuxerated beneath the 
nighty deep." " I was there just thirty years ago.^^ 

4. " Their laws and their manners, ^nerally sptakmgj were 
extremely rude." " Constdering their means, they have effected 
nuch." 

5. " Ah me / nor hope nor life remains." 

" J)Ie miserable ! which way shall I fly ?" 

6. " O happiness! our being's end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
That something ^11 which prompts tli' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die." — 

Thtf verb Isi, m the idiomatick examples under number 1, has no nomina- 
nre specified, and is left applicable to a nominative of the finrt, second, or 
luid person, and of either number. Eveiy action necessarily depends on an 
jgent or inoyin£[ canse ; and hence it follows, that the verfo,m such construe- 
ions, has a nominative understood; bat as that iKmn!M.>OT%\siTM2X\w<^«s9^ 
ufy fwitiimif the eonstmetjons may be consitood wnoRkM^RSMft. 
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If yott place a perfect participle of an acthre-trtasitim feil 
after thift neuter verb 6ey in any mood or tense, you wiD iiavai 
pas9we verb in the same moodand tense that fbo feib be wo«k 
be in if the participle were not used ; as, I am tUghJUd ; I wai 
tUghttd; He will be altfifi^^i ; If I be iltgUed ; Imay,can,si 
must be alightedj ^c. Hence you perceive, that when you shal 
have learned the conjugation of the verb be^ youwiU be aUe U 
conjugate any passive verb in the Enslish language. 
The regular passive verb to be UmtS^ which is fcmned by add 
ing the perfect participle Umed to the neuter verb^ to be» is coo 
j.ugated in the following manner : 

To B£ LovKD. — ^iNpicATrvs Mood. 

Prefl. C Bmg, I am loved, thou art loved, he is loved. 

Tenie. ( Fher, We are loved, ye or yon are loved, they sre lofsdL 

ImperC i Sing, I was loved, tboa wast loved, lie wat loved. 

Tense. ( Phar, We were loved, ye cr you were loved, they were kvedL 

Perfect ( firtn^. I have been loved, thou hast been loved, he has been loved 
Tense. ( Phar, We have been love^ you have been loved, they have, && 

Ploper. { 8ing, I had been loved, thou hadst been loved, he had beeo, &c 
Tense. ( Phar. We had been loved, you had been loved, they had been, kt 

First i Sing. I shall or will be loved, thou shalt cr wilt be loved, he, &e. 
Future. ( Phar. We shall cr will be love^ you shall or will be loved, th^, &c 

Second ( Sing, I shall have been loved,* thou wilt have been loved, he, kt. 
Future. ( Phar, We shall have been lov^, you will have been loved, &e. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Pres. i Sing, If I be loved, if thou be loved, if he be loved. 
Tense. ( Phar, If we be loved, if ye or you be loved, if they be loved. 

ImperC ( 8i$ig, If I were loved, if thou weri feved, if he were loved. 
Tense. \ Phar, If we were loveid, if you were loved, if they were loved; 
This mood has six tenses : — See conjugation of the veib io 6c» 

Imperative Mood. 
Fres. ( Sing, Be thou loved, or do thou be loved. 
Tense. ( Phar, Be ye or you loved, or do ye be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pres. J Sing, I may, can, or must be loved, thou mayst, canst, or moaty IM 
Tense. ( Phar,r We may, can, or must be loved, you may, can, or must, lu 

Imperf. ( Sig^, I might, could, would, cr should be loved, thou mi^^tatylci 
Tense. ) Phar, We might, could, would, or should he loved, ye or yoo^ hi 

Perfect < Sing, I may, can, or must have been loved, thou mayst, canst, lu 
Tense. ( Pher, We may, can, or must have been bved, yon may, can, IH 

'^ Sing, I might, could, would, or should have been loved, tko 
Plnp. i inight8t,couldrt,woulast,orshoakhitha¥ebeenlQiva4lDi 

Tense. PUkt, We might, could,, would, or should have been loved^ yo 

might, could, would, or should have been loved, they, fta 
Inpinitivk Mood. 
Pies. Iteae. To be loved. Pert Tense. To have been loved. 

PAKTICISLES. 

Pivsenl^ Being Loved. Perfect or Passive, Loved. 
CompoQiMl, H%vm&\MnaWi^ 
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Nttn. TUi «>iij«g«tkm of the paanre-verb to ht koti, b taOod the 
|HH«i^ M<M of tlie i^goter aetive-tiaiiflitiYe veib lo levt. 

Now conjugate die following passive verbs ; tbat is, speak 
tbem in the first pere. sing, and plur. of each tense, through all 
die moods, and speak the participles ; *^ to be loved, to be reject- 
ed, to be slighted, to be conquered, to be seen, to be beatei^ la 
be sought, to be taken.'' 

Note 1. When the perfect participle of an vUrmuUkt verb ia joined io 
the neater verb to ft«, the combination w not a passdvo verb, but a neuter verb 
m^pastheform; as, ** Heir gwte; The birds erff^lotvm; The boy <«/|nMoii; 
My uriend iff orrteMi.'* The fi>llowinr mode ot ooaetniotioa is not to 
be pr^erred ; << He ikoff gone $ The biras bme flown $ The boy kn grown ; 
BIy ihend Jm* arrived." • 

k Active and neuter veibs may be comugated by adding their preiieht 
participle to tlie auxiliary veib to be, througn all its variationa ; ai^ instead 
of, I- teach, tho« teaohest, he teadies, &c., we may say, I am teachmg^ thou 
art teachiofi, he is teaching, &g. ; and, instead of^ I taught, &c ; I was teach- 
ing, &c Tms mode of conjugation expresses the contmuation of an action 
or state dT bang; and has, oh some occasions, a peculiar propriety, and 
contributes to the harmony and precision of language. When the present 
participle of an active Vero is joined with the neuter verb to be, the two 
words united, are, b}r some grammaiians, denominated an active verb, either 
umnsitive or Intransitive, as the case may be ; as, '^ I am writing a letter ; 
He is walking :" and when the present participle of a neuter verb is thus 
emi^yed,. they tenn the combination a neuter verb ; as, *' I am sitting ; He 
is standing.'' Others, in constructions like these, parse each word separatelv. 
Either niMe may be adopted. 

ni. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used 
only in some of the moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 
Pres^Tenoe, hnperf. Tense. Perfect or Pusshe Pmrtiefyte 




imgfat. 

eould. 

would. 

should. 

must. 

ought. 

quoth. 



iff wanting 



NoTS. JKMffC and ei^ are not varied. Ought and fuoth are never usea 
at cmiliariea. Ouf^ht is always followed by a vorb in the infinitive mood, 
wiiidi verb detemunes its tense. Oi^Al is in the present tense when the in- 
fittHm fiiBowing it is in the present ; as, ** He oiigAl to do it ;^ and ought m 
Im the (uye i / eci tense when foUowed by the perfect of the infiiutive ; a8,<'He 
siifM to have done it" 

Before you proceed to the analysis of the following examples, 
jTOU m^ r^ad over the last three lectures carefully and atten- 
tivelf ; and as soon as you become acquainted with all that has 
been presented, you wUl understand nearly all the ^tuBfi.\!^\»ik 
and rej^ular constructions of our langoagje. Ici ^^xvok^^^^'dcix 
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cr any other part of speech, he coreAil to purene the sysiemaih 
ordm'f and to conjugate every, verb until you become famili 
with all the moods and tenses. 

*^He should liave been pwMud before he conunitted th 

atrocious deed.'' 
Should have been punished is a verb, a word that signifies 
do — passive, it denotes action received or endured by the nor 
-->-it is formed by adding the perfect part* punished to the nent 
verb to 6e — regular, the perf. part, ends in ec^potential mooi 
it implies obligation, &c. — pluperfect tense, it denotes a pa 
act which was prior to the other past time specified by ** con 
mitted^ — ^third pers. sing. num. because the nom. ** he^ is wil 
which it agrees : Rule 4. The verb must agree, &e. — Coi^ji 
gated. Indie, mood, pres. tense, he is punished ; imperil tenw 
be was punished ; perf. tense, he has been punished ; and s 
on. Conjugate it through all the moods and tenses, and spea 
the participles. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Columbus discovered America. America was dtscorere 
by Columbus. The preceptor is writing a letter. The lettc 
IS written by the preceptor. The work can be done. Th 
nouse would have been built ere this, had he fulfilled his promise 
If I be beaten by that man, he will be punished. Toung man 
if you wish to.be respected, you niust be more assiduous* Beinj 
ridiculed and despised, he led the institution. He is readinj 
Homer. They are talking. He may be respeeted^ if he becmn 
more ingiBQuous. My worthy friend ought to be honoured fo 
his benevolent deeds. This ought ye to have done. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

All the most important principles of the science, together wifl 
many of the rules, have now been presented and illustrated 
But before you proceed to analyze the following exercises, yen 
may turn over a few pages, and you will find all the rules pre< 
sented in a body. Please to examine them critically, and parsf 
the examples under each rule and note. The examples, you will 
notice, are given to illustrate the respective rules and notei 
uader which they are placed ; hence, by paying particular at- 
tention to them, you will be enabled fully and clearly to com- 
piehend the meaning and application of all the rules and notes. 

As soon as you become fiLmiliariy acquainted with all the ^ 

finUionSj so that you can apply them with fhcility, you may omil 

them in parsing ; but you must always apply the rules of Syn* 

iax, IVhen you parse without applying the definitions, you wmf 

proceed in the /bllowing flHumer ; 
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** Mercy is the true badge of nobility." 

Mercy is a noun commoni of the neuter gender, third person, 
flingtilar number, and in the nominative case to " is :" Role 8^ 
n^ nominaHoe case governs the verb. 

Is IS an irregular neuter verb, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person, singular number, agreeing with '' mercy," accord- 
ing to RuLX 4. The verb must dgree^ &c. 

7^ is a definite article, belonging to *' badge" in the singu- 
lar number : Rule 2. The definite article the, &c. 

True is an adjective in the positive degree, and belongs to 
die noun " badge :*^ Rule 18. Adjectives belong, &c. 

Badge is a noun com. neuter gender, third person, singular 
number, and in the nominative case (tfler '^ is," and put by ap. 
fKMiition with ^* mercy," according to Rule 21. The verb to be 
VMxy have the same case after it as before it. 

Ofia a preposition, connecting " badge" and " nobility," and 
showing the relation between them. 

JSobtlity 13 a noun of multitude, mas. and fein* gender, third 
person, sing, and in the obj. case, and governed by **of:" Rule 
31. Prepositions govern the objective case, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Learn to unlearn what you have learned amiss. 

Wh&t I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indiscretions 
should reach nay posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

Lady Jane Gray fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the 
duke of Northumberland. 

King Missipsi charged his sons to consider the senate ana 
people ofRome as proprietors of the kingdom of Numidia. 

Hazael smote the children of Israel in all their coasts ; and 
6ft)m what Is led on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what thie prophet foresaw him to be, a man of vio- 
lence, cruelty, and blood. 

Heaven hides from brutes what men, from' men what spirits 
know* 

He that formed the ear, can he not hear t 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Note 1. Lem,in the fint of Uie preceding ezaraplos, is a transitive verb, 
because the action pasiies over from the nom. you understood, to the rut of 
ike ienUnee for its object : Rule 24. In the next example, tkai mifwdiscre' 
fitfiif ehmUd reach my potterity, is a part of a sentence put as tlie nominative to 
the verib ttwwubt, according to tlie same Rule. 

S. The Doun sacrifice, in the third example, is nom. after the active-intran- 
Btive verb feU : Bulb 22. The noun proprietors^ in the next sentence, ie 
in the objective case, aod put by apposition with tenaie and peopU-: Rulb 7^ 
or floverned by consider, understood, according to Hui.^ ^^ 

51 In the rnlb exemple, what, following proved, \b v^ cotnvoxiLtA x^^^^^* 

14* 
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Initeid of saying, " LH it [to] be enacted ;" or, " It ij or skaa be enacted i" 



** Lei him [to] be blessed ;" or, *< He t/lMtt be blessed ;** " Lei us turn to sur- 
vey," &e. ; the verbs, 6e tnaeUd^ ht hUtsed, tunif &c according to an idiom of 
oar language, or the poet's license, are nsod in the jntperolive, agreeing with 
a nomimttive of the &st or third person. 

The phrases, meUdnks and fMUmtglU^ are anomalies, in which the objeo- 
tive pronoun me, in the first person, is used in place of a nominatiTe, sod 
taJies a verb after it in the tkbrd person. Him was anciently used in the 
same manner ; as, ** km tkuit, him thought" There was a period when 
these constructions wer6..not anomalies in our language. Formerly, what 
we call the 9bjeetwe cases of our pronouns, were employed in the same man- 
ner as our present nommaltoM are. .idlgo is a contraction of ag«ne, the past 
parL of to fo. Before this participle was contracted to an adverb, the noun 
yean preceding it, was in tne nominative case ^isolute ; but now the con- 
struction amounts to an anomaly. The expreeaons, ". generally speaking," 
and ** oonmdering their means," under number 4, are idiomatiea] and ano- 
malous, the subjects to the participles not being specified. 

According to the genius of the English language, transitive vetbe and pre- 
positions retquire the objeetice ease of a noun or pronoun after them ; and this 
requisition is all that is meant by government, when we say, that tliieae parts 
of speech govern the objective case. See pages 53, 57, and 94 The same 
principlo apices to the interjection, ** Interjections require the ctieeHoe case 
of a pronoun of the first person after them ; but the nominatht of a noun oi 
pronounof the second or third person; as, <' Ah me / Oh Umi ! O mj€amUr$r* 
To say, -then, that interjections require particular cases after them, is aynth 
nymous with saying, that they govern those cases ; and this office of the in- 
terjection is in perfect accordance with that which it performs in the Latin, 
and many other languages. In the examples under number 5, the first me 
is in the objective after " ah," and the second me, after ah umlerstood;; thus, 
'* Ah miserable me !" according to Note 2, under Rule 5. — Happiaeis^ under 
number 6, is nom. independent ; Rule 5, or in the nonu after 0, aocoiding 
to this Note. The principle contained in the note, proves that every boud 
oi the seoond person is m the nommottoe case ; for, as the prononn of the 
second person, in such a situation, is always nominative, whidi is shown by 
Its fomij it logically follows that the noun, under such circumstances^ at 
though It has no form to show its case, must noceflsarily be in the same case 
as tM pronoun. *' Good, pleasure, ease, content, thai/* the anteoedent part 
of '* whatever," and which, ^e relative part, are nom. after ori understood : 
Rule 21, and name is nom. Id he understood. 

The second line may be rendered thus ; Whether tnou art good, oi 
whether thou art pleasure, 4^ or 6e thy name that [tt^j whkh [ct ei 
thinff] it may be : putting be in the imperative, agreeing with iimi» m Um 
thiroperson. Somkking is nominative after orl undei8((K>d. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. *'A11 were well but the stranger.^ ^'Isaw nobody kit 
the stranger.^ «< All had returned but he." " None but the 
brave deserve the fair.'' "The thing they can't bui purpose, 
they postpone." " Tliis life, at best, is but a dream." " It 
affords but a scanty measure of enjoyment" " If he bui touch 
the hills, they \»ill smoke." '' Man ia bui a. reed, floating c*d 
the current of time." 

2. ''Notwithstanding his poverty, he is content." 

S. '^ Open ^our hand totde.^' "TY«^^V«\i^w^« **Tbo 



purest clay is that which bums irAtle," ** Drink deep, or taste 
not the Pierian spring." 

4. << JVIiat though the swelling surge thou see V* &c. " JVhat 
if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread 1" &c. - • 

Rem AiiKs.---According to the principle of analysis assumed bjr many of 
our most critical philologistf^ but is tdwmfs a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
agreeably to the same authontios, to construe it, in any case, as a preposition, 
would lc»d to errour. See false S^tax under Rule S5. They maintain, that 
its legitimate and undeviating ofljice is, tft kun on a mendber of a sentence 
which exprts»e$ opjtoriUen ^meontii^, and toereby forms an exception to, or 
taken from the universality of, the pro[K>rition contained in the preceding 
member of the sentence. That it sustains its true character as a conjunc- 
tion in all the examples under number 1, will be shown by the following 
resolution of them. — " All were well but the aMtngtr [toof not wdLV] **l 
saw nobody but [/ taw] the stranger/* ** None deserve the fair but the 
foiBve [detente tkefairJ"] ** They postpone the tiling which [tkew emght to do, 
and do not,] ha wtiich [thb^] they cannot avoid purposing to do." ''This 
Wfo, at best, [is not a reaHty,] fruf it is a dream. It [tffords not unUundsd/nd- 
Horn] hU it afibcds a scanty measure of enjo3nnent.'' ^ If he touch the mUs, 
kid exert no greater power upon them, they will smoke ;** — ** If he exert no 
greater power ii|xni4A« kiUs, out [he^out tMs j%ef] if he touch them, they will 
smoke.** ** Man is not a stable being, 6u< he is a reed, floating on the current 
of time.** This method of analyzing sentences, however, if I. mistake not, 
is too much on the plan of our pretended phUosopbical writers, who, in their 
rage for ancient constructions and combinations, often overlook the modem 
■asoctated meaning and application of this woitl. It appears to me to be 
nisrs consistent wiSi the midem use of the word, to oonnder it an adoerb in 
eonstructibns like the following: ** If he but {ordtf, merely) touch the hiUs 
thmr will 8mok&'* 

Jlxeept and near, in examples like the following, are generally eonstmed 
M prepositions: ''All went CBMotJUm;** ''She stands near thmnJ* But 
many contend, that when we employ but instead of except, in such constmo- 
tioos, a nMnlnsftoe should follow: '* All went but he [did not go/*] On this 
IMint and many others, custom is varitMe; but the period will doubtless ar- 
rive^ when but, worth, and lUce^ will be oohsidBred prepositions, and,incon» 
■Unctions like the foregoing, mvariably be followed ny an objective case. 
nUs will not be the case, however, until the practice of supplying an ellipsis 
ifter these woids is entirely dropped. 

Poverty, under number S, is governed by the preposition nobwithstandiag. 
Rule 31. The adjectives wide, soft, white^ and den, under number 3, not 
oalr express the quality of nouns, but also quality verbs ; Note 4^ under 
Rule 18. — Whaty in the phrases "what though*' and '^whati^** is an mterro- 
^tive in the objective case, and gevemed by the verb matters understood, or 
iy some other vcrl» ; thus, " What matters it — what dost thou fear, though 
tbou see the sweUine surge ?** " What would you think, if the foot, which 
is ordained to tread ue dust, aspired to be the head ?*' 

In the following examples, the same word is used as several 
larts of speech. But by exercising judgment sufficient to com- 
prehend the meaning, and by supplying what is understood, you 
vJll be able to analyze them correctly. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
1 like what you dislike. 
Every creature loves its like. 
' Anger, envy, and like passions, are aiaCuV 
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Cliarity^ like die8iin,briglrteii8eTery object aroiiiid it . 

Thou^t flies swifter th^ light. 

He thought as a sage, thou^ he felt as a man. 

Hail often proves destructive to vegetation. 

I was happy to hail him as my friend. 

Hail! beauteous stranger of the wood. 

The mcMre I examine the work, the better I like it 

Johnson is a better writer than Stemdl 

Cdm was the davi and the scene delightful. 

We may expect acakn after aatorm. 

To prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt often Cfusts a damp over our sprightlies aours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound much more than iiard ones 

Much money has been expended. 

Of him to whom much is given, much will be requu'ed. 

It is much better to give than to receive. 

Still water runs deep. ' ' 

He laboured to still the tumult. 

Those two young profligates remam still in the wrong. 

They wrong themselves as well as their friends. 

I will now present to you a few examples in poetry. Pars- 
ing in poetry, as it brings into requisition a higher degree of 
mental exertion than parsing in prose, will be found a more de- 
lightful and profitable exercise. In this kind of analjrsis, in 
order to come at the meaning of the author, you will find it 
necessary to transpose his language^ and supply what is uiider' 
stood ; and then you will have the literal meaning in prose. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Apostrophe to Hope. — Campbell 
Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time 
Thy joyous youth began : — but not to fade.— 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And fight thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 

Transposed. 

Eternal Hope ! thy joyous youth began when yonder sublime 

spheres pealed their first notes to sound the march of time : — 

but it began not to fade. — ^Thou, undismayed, shalt smile over 

ibe ruiOBf when all the sister planets shall -have decayed ; and 

tbou sbalt light thy torch at Nalxne^a l\meit^ ^Wft^ nrl^a wrapt 



ill flames, the realms of ether glow, and HeaTon's last thunder 
shakes the world bielow* 

AODRBSS TO AdTKRSITT.— OrAT. 

Daughter of heayen, relentless poweri 

Thou tamer of die human breast,u 

Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the best i 

The gen'rous spiurk.extinct revhre ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan : 

What others are to feel ; and know myself a maii. 

Transposbd. 
Daughter of heaven, relentless power, thou tamer of the 
human breast, whose iron scourge and torturing hour afiSright 
the bad, and afflict the best ! Revive thou in me the generous, 
extinct spark ; and teach thou me to love others, and to forgive 
them ; and teach thou me to scan my own defects exactly, or 
critically : and teach thou me that which others are to feel ; 
and make thou me to know myself to be a man. 

Address to the Almighty. — ^Fopb. 
' What conscience dictates to be done^ 
Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heav'n pursue* 

Transposed* 
God, teach thou me to pursue that {tJu thing) which cqh- 
science dictates tobei done, more ardently than I pursue heaven ; 
and teach thou me to shun this {th^ thing) which conscience 
warns me not to do, more cautiously than I would shun hell. 

Trials of Yirtub.— Mbrrick. 
For see, ah! see, while yet her ways 

l/Tith doubtful step I tread, • 
A hostile world its terrours raise. 

Its snares delusive spread. 
how shall I, with heart prepared, 

Those terrours learn to meet? 
How, from the thousaad snares to guard 

My unexperienced feet ? 

Transposed. 

V^T see thou, ah! see thou a hostile world to raise its ter- 
rours, and see thou a hostile world to spread its delusive snares, 
while I yet tread her [virtue^s) ways with doubtful steps. 

O^how shall J iearn to meet those Wiiowx« m^ ^^\^^'w»^ 
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T&AHtPOSBO. 

How few portonfl, fayoured by every elementy safely make 
the promised port with swelling sails, and with all their wishes 
freighted ! Vet even the^e few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all their wishes firoightedy soon complain. 
Though they are free (rom mbfortunes» yet {though and yd^ 
corresponding conjunctions, form only one connexion) they are 
not free from the course of nature, for they still are men ; and 
when is man secure ? Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
{that tf, the eirength ofiheMefew ;) and their numberless escapei 
end in ruin : and then their proud success only plants new 
terrours on the victor's brow* What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to be their own world ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are downed so 
deeply! — They who build beneath the stars, build too low for 
their own safety. 

Reflections on a Skull. — Lord Btron. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell! 
Why, cv'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall. 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once ambition's airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit. 

And passion's host, that never brooked contiol. 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Transposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered heaps, b 
that a temple, where a God may dwell 1 Why, even the worm 
at last disdains her shattered cell ! Look thou on its broken 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolate 
chambers, and on its foul portals : — ^yes, this skull was once 
ambition's airy hall ; {it vsaa) the dome of thought, ihe palace 
of the sool. Behold thou, through each lack-lustre, eyeless ^^ 
hole, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's. host, g^ 
which never brooked control. Can all the works which saints, 
oL sages, or sophists have ever written, repeople this lonely j 
tower, or can they refit this tenement ? 

For your future exercises in parsing, you may select pieces 
from the English Reader, ox «avy oVW ^^xrasA.>CL^:^^^\k. I 
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Transfossd. 

Lorensoy repren thou pride i nor hope thou to find a fiietid, 
only In him who has already found a fnend in thee^ 

Tntrs 6rkatne88.— -Pope. 
Who iltAile ends by noble' means obtains^ 
Qr, failinff, 8mtl(»s in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aureliu? let him reign^ or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Transposed. 

. Thtd man is great indeed, let him to reign like unto good 
Aurclius, or let him to bleed like unto Socrates, who obtains 
aoble ends by noble means ; or that man is groat indeed, who, 
failing to obtain noble ends by noble means, smiles in exile br in 
chains. . 

Invocation. — Pollok. 

Eternal Spirit I God of truth ! to whom 

All things seem as they are, inspire my song ; 

My eye unscale : me what is substance teach ; 

And shadow what, while I of things to come. 

As past rehearsing, sing. Me thought and phrase 

Severely sifling out the whole idea, grant. 

Transposed. 
Eternal Spirit ! God of truth ! to whom all things seem to be 
as they really are, inspire thou my song ; and unscale thou my 
eyes : teach thou to me the Uung which is substance ; and teach 
diou to me th,e thing which is shadow, while I sing of things which 
are to come, as one sings of things which are past rehearsing* 
Grant thou to me thought and phraseology which shall severely 
«i(t out the whole idea. 

The Tot age of Life*. 

How few, favoured by ev'ry element, 
With swelling sails make good the promised port. 
With all their wishes frei^ed ! Tet ev'n these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon compfaun* 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free. 
They still are men ; and when is man secure ? 
As fatal time, as storm. The rush of yei^ 
fieats down their strength ; their numberless escapes 
In ruin end : and, now, their proud success' 
But plants new terrours on the victor's brow. 
What pain, to quit the world just made their own ! 
Thoir nests so deeply downed and built so h^^V. — 
Too low the/ build, i^o build beneatii licu^ li^wt^* 

15 
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T&AHtPOSBn. 

How few persons, favoured by every elementy safely make 
the promised port with swelling sails, and with all their wished 
freighted ! Yet even tkeiie few persons who do safely make the 
promised port with all their wishes firoighted, soon complain. 
Though they are free (rom nusfortiine4, yet {though and yet, 
corresponding conjunctions, form only am connexion) they are 
not free from the course of nature, for they still are men ; and 
when is man secure 1 Time is as fatal to him, as a storm is to 
the mariner. — The rush of years beats down their strength ; 
{^ai tf, the iirength ofihutfew ;) and their numberless escapes 
end in ruin : and then thev proud success only plants new 
terrours on the victor's brow. What pain it is to them to quit 
the world, just as they have made it to be their own world ; 
when their nests are built so high, and when they are downed so 
deeply! — ^They who build bene^ the stars, build too low for 
their own safety. 

Reflections on a Skull. — Lord Btron*. 

Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps. 

Is that a temple, where a God may dwell! 
Why, ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered cell! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 

Yes, this was once ambition's airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Behold, throu^ each lack-lustre, eyelein hole. 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion's host, that never brooked contiol. 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Trjlnsposed. 

Remove thou yonder skull out from the scattered heaps. Ii 
that a temple, where a God may dwell 1 Why, even the worn 
at last disdains her shattered cell! Look thou on its brokei 
arch, and look thou on its ruined wall, and on its desolat< 
chambers, and on its foul portals : — ^yes, this skull was onc< 
ambition's airy hall ; {it vscls) the dome of thought, ihe palaci 
uf the soul. Behold thou, through each lack-lustrei, eyelesi 
hole, the gay recess of wisdom and of wit, and passion's. host 
which never brooked control. Can all the works which saints 
oc sages, or sophists have ev^r written, repeople this lonel; 
tower, or can they refit this tenement ? 

For your Aiture exercises in parsuig, you may select piece 
from the English Reader, or axvy o\);^i[ ^^xrasA\k»i ^ork. 
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have already hmted, that parsing in poetrj, as it brings more 
immediately into requisition the reasoning faculties, thui pars- 
ing in prose, will necessarily tend more rapidly to facilitate your 
progress : therefore it is advisable that your future exercises in 
this way, be chiefly confined Uy the analysis of poetry* Previ- 
ous to your attempting to parse a piece of poetry, you ought 
always to transpose it, in a manner similar to the examples just 
presented ; and then it can be as easily analyzed as prose. 

Before you proceed to correct the fc41owing exercises in false 
S3mtax, you may turn back and read over the w^hole thirteen lec- 
tures, unless you have the suliject^matter already stored in your 
ound. 



LECTURE XIT. 



OF DERIVATION. 



At the commencement of lecture II. I informed you that Ety- 
mology treats, 3d!y, of derivation. This branch of Etymology, 
important as it is, cannot be very extensively treated in an ele- 
mentary work on grammar. In the course of the preceding lec- 
tures, It has been frequently agitated ; and now I shall oflfer a 
few more remarks, which will doubtless be useful in illustrating 
some of the various methods in which one word is derived from 
another. Before you proceed, however, please to turn back 
and read again what is advanced on this subject on page 27, 
and in the Philosophical Notes. 

1. Nouns are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, and sometimes 
from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns. 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives. 
5* Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 
1. Nouns are derived from verbs; as, from ''to love,** 

comes " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive* 

suiviver," &c. 
In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to 
f determine whether the veib was deduced from Hbe noun, or the 

noun from the verb, viz. " Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear^ 
^ to fear; sleep, to sleep ; walki to walk \ nde^ \» \y^\ ^ssX^Xi^ 
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2. YetiM ate derived horn nouns, adjectives, and sometimes from 
adverbs ; as, from the noun BaU^ comes '^ to salt ;" from the adr 
jective trarm, '< to warm ;" and from the adverb forward^ '* lo 
forward." Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the 
vowel, or softening the consonant ; as, from '^grass^ to graze ;" 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from << length, to lengthen ;" espe« 
cially to adjectives; as, from ''short, .to shorten $ bright, to 
biighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from nouns in the following roan 
ner : adjectives denoting plenty are derived from nouns by add 
ing2f; as, from "He^th, healthy; wealth, wealthy; might, 
mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which anything is made, 
are derived from nouns by adding en ; as, from " Oak, oaken ; 
wood, wooden; wool, woollen," &c* 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns by 
adding fid ; as, from '' Joy, joyfid ; sin, sinful ; ihiit, fruit- 
ful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, 
are derived from nouns by adding «ofiie ; as, from '' Light, 
lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns by adding 
Uss; as, from ''Worth,' worthless;" from "care, careless; 
joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from nouns by add 
inghi; as, from " Miui, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, court- 
ly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
nouns by adding ish to them ; which termination ii^en added 
to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the quality ; as, 
"White, whitish;" i. e* somewhat white. When added to 
nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
" ChUd, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs by adcUi^ 
the termination able ; and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, 
" Answer, answerable ; to change, changeable." 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives, sometimes by adding 
the termination ness ; as, " White, whiteness ; swifl, swifVness ;" 
sometimes by adding th or /, and making a small change in 
some of the letters ; as, " Long, length ; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by adding 
fy, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same quality as the 
adjectives from which they are derived; as, from "base," 

cornea "/xaseiy ;" from " slow, slowly ^" (irom " able, ably.** 
There are so many other waya ot dfttvsVi^^^^ Inigdl vqa 
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tnolber, tliat it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
enumerate them. The primitive words of every language are 
▼eiy few ; the derivatives form much the greater number. A 
few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the 
terminations hood or head, ship^ ery^ wick^ rtcA;, dom, tan, meni 
and age* 

Nouns ending in hood or headj are such as signify charactei 
or mialities ; as, *' Manhood, knighthood, falsehood," &c. 

Nouns ending in shipy are those that signify office, employ- 
ment, state, or condition ; as, " Lordship, stewardship, part- 
nership," &c. - Some nouns in ship are derived from adjectives ; 
ns, *' Hard, hardship," &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit ; as, " Slavery, 
foolery, prudery," &c. Some nouns of this sort come from 
adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Nouns ending in ivichj rich^ and dom, denote dominion, 
lurisdiction, or condition ; as, *' Bailiwick, bishoprick, kingdom, 
dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Nouns which end in tan, are those that signify profession ; 
ms, ** Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in ment and 
agej come generally from the French, and commonly signify 
Che act or habit ; as, '< Commandment," '^ usage." 

Seme nouns ending in ardy are derived from verbs or adjec- 
tives, and denote character or habit ^ as, " Drunk, drunkard ; 
dote, dotard." 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not 
many. They are formed by adding the terminations ibtn, ling, 
Mg', achy e/, and the like ; as, " Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gos * 
ling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

OF PREPOSITIONS USED AS PREFIXES. 

I shall conclude this lecture by presenting and explaining a list of Latin 
and Greek prepoeitions which are extensively used m English as prefixes. 
By carefully studying their signification, you will be better qualified to uih 
dtentand tlie meaning of those words into the composition of which they en 
jei^ and of which they form a material part. 

I. LATIN PREFIXES, 

jI, aft, ofrf — signify firom or away ; as, a-vert, to turn from ; ab-jeet^ to 
tliiow away ; abt'tract, to draw away. 

M — to or at ; as, ad-heref to stick to ; ad-mire, to wonder at. 

JtnU — ^means before ; as, ante-cedentf going before. 

Otreum — signifies round, about ; as, circumrnavigaUf to sail round. 

CsR, ecm, eo, eol — together ; as, con-join, to join together : com-prets, to 
^resi together^ eo-^tperate, to work together; col-lapse, to fall together. 

Confro— against ; aSf-contrO'dici, to speak against 

ll»— fit>m, down ; as, dc'duct, to take from ; descend, to go down. 

Di, <fi»«-a8undor, away ; as, (Urlacerate^ to teai aaimdei \ »ftAiNA»^\&.tnG^ 
away. 

15* 
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acquire a complete knowledge of Syntax from this work, you 
must look over the whole. 

You may now proceed and parse the following additional ex 
ercises in false Syntcui^ ; and, as you analyze, endeavour to cor^ 
rect all the errours without looking at the Key* If, in correct- 
ing these examples, you should be at a loss in assigning the rea^ 
sons why the constructions are erroneous^ you can. refer to the 
manner adopted in the foregoing pages. 

BTTLE I. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
smgtUar number only, individually or collec- 
tively; as, *^j1 star, an eagle, a score, a thou- 
sand.'' 

The definite article the belongs to nouns in the 
singular or plural number ; as, <^ The star, the 
stars ; the hat, the hats." 

Note 1. A niee diBtinction in the meaning is sometimes efiected by the 
use or omission of the article a. If I say, ** He behaved with u httle reve- 
rence," my meaning is positive. But if I say, ** He behaved with Kttle reve- 
rence," my meaning is negative. By the former, I rather praise a peraoB ; 
by the latter^ I disj^use him. When I say, ** There were few men witn him,** 
I speak dimmutively. and mean to represent them as inconsiderable ; where- 
as^ when I say, ^ There were a few men with him," I evidently intend to 
.make the most oi them. 

8. The indefinite artide sometimes has the meanmg^oferery or esdb; ai^ 
''They cost five shillines a dozen ;"that is, *e9enf dozen.' 

t^ "A man ne was to all the country dear, 

" And passing rich with forty pounds a year t" 
that is, * every year.* 

S. When several adjectives are connected, and express the vaiions ooaB- 
ties of tlnnes individually dififerent, though sdike m name, the article moM. 
be repeatea ; but when the qualities all belong to the same thing or thing^ 
the article should not be repeated. **Ji black and a white calf," signifies^ A 
black edft and a white edf; but "«^ black and white calf«" describes the two 
colours of otic calf, 

RULE in. 

The nominative case governs the verb ; as, ** / 
learn, thou learnest, he learns, they leam.^ 

RULE rv. 

The verb must agree with its nominative in 
number and person; as, ^'The bird ^^^f the 
birds singj thou singest.^ 

NoT» ]. Every verb, when it is not in the infinitive mood, most faavt • 
Mommative, expressed or implied; as. *' Awake, arise;" that is. Awake yi.* 
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M, When a verb oome» betwden two nonius eitlier of whioh may be oon« 
aidarad aa tha lubject of the affirmation, it moat agree with that which ia 
more naturally its subject ; as, <* The wages of sin i« death j His meat wu 
locnsta and wild honey ;*> ** Hia pavilion vtere dark waters and thick cUrndsJ* 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Frequent commission of sin harden men in it. 

Great pains has been taken to reconede the parties. 

So much both of ability and meriiy are seldom found. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Not one of them are happy. 

"What avails the best sentiments, if people do not live suit* 
ably to them? 

[Disappointments sinkis the heart of man ; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are without limit. 

A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us. 

Tho« cannot heal blm, it is true, but thou may do something 
|o relieve him. 
■^ la piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 
O thou, my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's ludlowed lips with fire. 
Aola 1. Will martial flames for ev^ &e thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heaven resigned ? 

He was a man mdiose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and 
bed great abilities to manage the business. 
JVWe 2. llie crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation «nd enjoyment were controversy. 

When an address is made, the noun or pronoun 
addressed, is put in the nominative case mdmen-^ 
dent; as, ** Plato, thou reasonest well ;•* " T)o, 
TVirti, said my uncle Toby.** 

Note 1. A noun b independent, when it has no verb to Ufree with it 
S. Inteijections require the objective case of a pronoun mthe first person 

after them, but the nominative of a noun or pronomi of the mcund or third 

person ; as, '^ Ah ! me ; Oh ! (Aott ; O I virfue*** 

SUUS YI. 

A noun or pronoun placed before a particdple, 
and being independent of the rest ot the sen- 
tence, is in the nominative case absolute; as, 
<« Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;'' << The sum 
being risen, we travelled ou "* 
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MoTB. Every nomiiitthre cafe, except tlie ceie abeolnte end independent 
ehoidd belong to some verb expreaeea or onderatood; ai^ ^To whom thae 
dMnii;" that uu mtfo. 

FALSE SYNTAX 
Him Destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his utter loss, 
All thLs will follow soon. 

JVote. — ^Two substantives, when they come together, and do 
not signify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive 
case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect genuine 
merit. 

RULE TIL 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, are put, by opposition, 
in the same case ; as, '^ Favl the apostle;^ << Joram 
the kingf^ *« Solomon^ the son of David, Idng of 
Israel, virrote many proverbs.** 

Note. A noun is sometiineB put in apposition with a aentsnce ; as, ** Hie 
sheriffhas just seized and sold his TaluatHO library — (wkkk tMtf) m nt^fmiune 
that greatly depressed him." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
We ought to love God, he who created and sustains all things 

The pronoun he in this sentence, is improperly used in the nonoimlm case, 
ft is the object of the action of the transitive verb *< love," and put by appo- 
sition with '* God ;" therefore it should be the objecUve case^ JUrn^ sccotdiBg 
to Ruie 7. (Repeat the Rule, and correct the following.) 

I saw Juliet and her brother, they that you visited. 

Tkey slew Yams, he that was mentioned- before. 

It was John, him who preached repentance. 

Adams and Jefferson, them who died on the fourth of July, 
1826, were both signers and the firm supporters of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Augustus the Roman emperor, him who succeeded Julias 
CsBsar, is variously described by historians. 

RULE VIII. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
in the singular number, connected by copulative 
conjunctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, agreeing with them in the plural; as, 
<^ Socrates and Plato were wise ; they were emi- 
nent philosophers!^ 
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None 1 . When ettek or every rdatet to two or more nominattveB in the flin- 
ffuhur, although connected by a copulative, the verb must agree with each of 
ttiem m the anetilar ; as, ** £very leaf, and every twig, enA tvery drop of wa- 
ter, leemi with ufc." 

2. When the dngnlar non^ative of a complex sentence, has another nonn 
joined to it with a preposition, it is customary to put the verb and pronoun 
agreeing with it, in the singular; as, ** Prosperity with humility^ renders Us 
possessor truly amiable ;" ^The Qeneral, also, in conjunction with the ofB- 
ce.rB^ km applied for repress." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Coffee a;ncl^gar grows in the West Indies : it is exported in 
large quantities. 

Two singular nouns coupled together, form a plural idea. The verb grows 
n improper, because it expresses the action of both its nominatives, "coflbo 
and sugar," which two nominatives are connected by the copulative con- 
junction, and ; therefore the verb should be plural, grow ; and then it would 
agree with coffee end sugar, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the Rule.) The 
pronoun it, as i|»represents both the nouns, " coflee and sugar,** ought also 
to be plural, fAey, agreeably tc^J^e 8. The sentence should be written 
thus, ^ Gofiee and sugar p-ovo m the West Indies : they are exported in large 
qaantities.** ^X t 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. ^ . 

Life and health is both uncertain. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astonishment 

What signifies the counsel and care'of preceptors, when you 
tbinW you nave no need of assistance 1 

,Their loye, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

Why is whiteness and coldness in snow ? 

Obey the commandment of thy father, and the law of thy 
mother : bind it continually upon thy heart 

Pride and vanity always render its possessor despicable in the 
eyes of the judicious. 

There is errour and discrepance In the schemes of the 
orthoefHsts, which shows the impossibility of carrying them into 
effect 

^ EXAMPLES FOR THE NOTE. 

Every man, woman, and child, were numbered. 

Not proper ; for, althongh and couples things together so as to present the 
whole at one view, yet ssery has a contrary eilect : it distributes them, and 
brings each separately and singly under consideration. Wert numbered is 
therefore improper. It should be, <*toas numbered,** in the singular, ac- 
cording to the I^ote. (Repea,t it) 

When benignity and gentleness reign ip our breasts, every 
person and everv occurrence are beheld in ^^ m^^\»^^;H^>»:«^^ 
li^. 
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RVLB It. 

Two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, in 
the singular number, connected by disjunctive 
conjimctions, must have verbs, nouns, and pro- 
nouns, agreeing with them in the w^lar ; zs^ 
'* Neither John fwr James has leaned ms lesson.** 

Note 1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and ]Mronoun, of difllereot 
penonsj are disjunctiv^j connected, the Yeih must. agree, in person, with 
that which is placed nearest to it ; as^ <*Thou or I c»ii in ftuli : I or thou art 
to blame ; I, or thou, or he, is the author of it" But it would be better to 
say, " Either I am to blame or thou art," fre. 

8. When a disjunctive occurs between a singidar noun or pronoun and a 
plural one, the verb must agree with the ph»J noun, or pronoun, which 
should genuBrally be [daced next to the verb ; as, << Neither poverty nor fidkN 
were injurious to him ;" *' I or they were oneoded by it." ■ 
Constructions like these ought generally to be avoided. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 
The verb, kaot caused, m this sentence, is improperly used in the i^ural, 
beouise it expresses the action^ not of 6o<&, but of either the one or the other 
oC its nominatives ; therefore it should be in the aingulaiv km caused ; and 
then it would agree with "ignorance or negligences" agreeaUy to Bide 9 
(Repeat the Rule.) 

A circle or a square are the same in idea. 

Neither whiteness nor redness are in the porphyry. 

Neither of them are remarkable for precision. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watdi, which move 
merely as they are moved. 

When sickness, iniirmify, or reverse of fortune,, afiect.usi the 
sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Man's happiness or misery are, in a gr#at mtas^re, put into 
his own hands. \ , 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor^i^ cofiditaon ol 
life, for they may be thy own lot 

The prince, as well as the people, were blameworthy. 

RIJLE X. 

A collective noun or noun of multitude, con- 
veying unity of idea, generally has a verb or pro- 
noun agreeu^ with it m the singular; as, << The 
meeting was krge, and it held three hours.'' 

NoTX. Rules 10, and 1 1, are limited in their application. See page 09. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

The nation are powerful. 
Tho ffeefwere seen sailing up the channel. 
Tho cliurch have no power to \u^\<i\. co\^T«\^>M«3B5MDaftat. I \ 
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The flocky and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the oojects 
of the shepherd's care. 

Thai nation was once powerful ; but now they are feeble* 

RULE XI. 

A noun of multitude, conveying pli(rality of 
idea, must have a verb or pronoun agreeing with 
it in the plural ; as, " The council were divided 
in their sentiments/' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

My people doth not consider. 

The multitude eagedy pursues pleasure as its chief good. 
The committee was divided in its sentiments, and it has re- 
ferred the business to the general meeting. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow* 

Rinus xiu 



A nonn or pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by. the noun it possesses; as» ^^Man^s 
happiness ;'* **/to value is great," 

Note. 1. When the possenor is described by a drcumlociition, the pos* 
•essive sisn should generally be applied to the last term only ; as, ** The 
duke fif BndgeuMUer^i eanal ; The bishop qfLmi%dtfi*§ excellent book : The 
MjMtsm qf tk€ gtMrd?» bouse." This usage, however, ou^ht ffeneruly to 
be avoided. The words do i|ot literally ebnve^ the ideas initewled. What 
nonsense to say, " This is the govenuur ((f Ohu^s house !*? 

3. When nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, and follow each 
other in quick succession, the possessive sign is generally annexed to th« 
last only ; ai^ " For Dwrid my eervanVe sake: John the BapHePt head j The 
eaiial was bmlt in consequence of De WU§ Cmifoti the gowmaur** advne." 

But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not ezpressedy the 
sign should be applied to the first possessive oi^, and understood to the 
rest ; as, " I resiae at Lord SUimunV9,my old patron and benefaeior,^ 

3. lU, the possessive case of if, is often impimierly used for ^ or, if if ; 
M,«lff my book: Jit Ins," &c. ; instead oC ** il if my book; or/TYf my 
book ; J> iff his ; or, *7Yf his." 

4. Participles frequently govern nouns and pronouns in the possessive 
ease; as, ''In case of his nu^etifft difing without issue, &c ; Upon OscTi 
kmring ended all his woiks^ kc, ; I remember ito being redtmud a great ex- 
ploit ; At my eaadng in he said." ke. But in such instances^the particiid« 
with hs adjuncts may be oonstoeied a substantive phiiae^ aeecNDding t^ 

^ Rule 28. 

5. Phrases like these, ** A work of WtuMngten fnring^e ; A brother of Jb- 
fqiA*ff ; A friend of skim ; A neighbour of usurt," do not, as some have sup- 
posed, each contain a double possesnve, or two possessive cases, but they 
may be thus construed ; ** A work of {md <{/; or, tanaut the mmber of) WM' 
ington Irvkig*i works; that is, One of the works of frashtngton hnmgi One 
orthe brothers of Josephs One friend of nn^ friends \ Onft iMi^Vsox ^>i»ier 
neighbours,^ 

16 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Homers works are much admired* 

Neyerthelesfl, Asa his heart was not perfect with the Lord* 

James Hart, his book, bought August the 19, 1829. 

JVbU 1. It was the men's, women's^ and children's lot to 
sufier great calamities. 

This is Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation. 

JVb<e 2. This is Campbell's the poet's production* 

The silk was purchased at Brown's, the merc^s and hab- 
erdasher's. 

JVb/e 4. Much will depend on the pupil composing frequently 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The measure failed in consequence oi the president neglect* 
ing to lay it before the counciL 

B1JUB XlUt 

Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns 
for which they stand, in gender and number ; as, 
" John writes, and he will soon write welL** 

Note. Yon, though frequently employed to represent a smgular noun, isi 
always fltwral infonn; therefore the verb connected witbit should be pliiriil \ 
as, <* My friend, you were mistaken." See pag^s 99 and 100^ 

FALSE SXNTAX. 

Every man will be rewarded according to their works. 

Incorrect, J>ccau8e the pronoun tkeir does not agree in gender or nmnbei 
with the noun '< man," for which it stands ; conseouentlv BUile 1^ is violated. 
Their should be Ms; and tben the pronoun would be of the mascufine gen- 
der, singular number, agreeing with many according to Rule 19^ (Repeat the 
Rule.) 

An orator's tongue should be agreeable to the ear of dieir 
audience. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put then! on Jacob. 

Take handfuls of ashes, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
heaven, in the sight of Pharaoh, and it shall become small dusu 

No one should incur censure for being tender of their reputa- 
tion. 

JVote. Horace, you was blamed ; and I think you was worthy 
of censure. 

Witness, where was you standing during the transaciion 
ilow far was you from the defendant ? 

RULE XIT. 

Relative pronouns agree with theii* antecedents, 
111 gender, person, ?jii number ; as, " Thou who 
/ovesl wisAova f " I tofto speak from experience. 
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NoTS. When a relative pronotra ia prececled by two antecedcnta of difler- 
fnt peraona, the relative and the verb may agree in peraon with either, but 
net iHt|K>iit jegud to the aense: aa, **! am the man who eomnumdjoa ;** 
er, ''I am the man who eomnumm yon." The meaning of the first of these 
aaBamolea will niore obviously appear, if we render it thua: <^I who oom- 
maiia yo«, am the man." 

When the agreement of the relative has been fixed with either of the pro- 
cedhig antepeaenta, it must be preaerved tlirougiiout the aentence ; aa, ** I 
am the Lord, ihaf mkketh all things ; thai HreUhHh forth tlie heavens akme ; 
ifcat yi arfc f * abroad the earth by myaelfj^&c 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

TImni who has beon a witness of the fact, canst state it. 

The wheel killed another man, which make the sixth which 
have lost their iiyes by this means. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confined. 

JVbie, 2c2 pari. Thou art the Lord, who didst choose Abra- 
ham, and brought him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

RULE XT. 

The relative is the nominatiye case to the verb^ 
when, no nominative comes between it and the 
veib ; as, '^ The master who taught us, was emi- 
nent 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

If he will not hear his best firiendi whom shall be sent to 
adilioiiidi him. 

This is the man whom, he informed me, was my bene^tor. 

nXTLE .XVI. 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some other word in its own 
meml^r of the sentence ; as, ^^ He whom I serve, 
is eternal." 

NoTB 1. WhOf whichy what^ the relative thtUf and their compounds. wAoit^ 
eoeTf whonuoweTf &c, though in the objective case, are always placed b^re 
the Terb ; as, " He whom ye seek, has gone hence." 

9. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it relates, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, <* Who steals mj purse,steals trash ;" t^t is, he who. 

3b The pronouns whichsoever^ whatsoever^ and the like, are sometimes ele- 
gantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding nouns; as, ''On 
wkUh side soever the king cast his eyes," &c 

4. The pronoun what is sometimes improperly used initead oC VVsi «»&«> 
jiiiiction thai ; as, <* Ho would not believe out wHol \ vv«AV^\Kai&.^^ \V^iB«sJ^ 
iff, **batiAai,'*$iv. 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

That is the (ricnd who I sincerely esteem. 
Not proper, because tohOf which is the object of the actioii exptetaed hj 
the tnusntive verb '* esteem," is in the nominatire cas& It ought to he wkm, 
in the objective ; and then it would be governed by esteem^ acoordo^ to 
Rule 16. (Repeat the Rule :)— and, also, according to Rule 90l ^ That » 
the friend whom I sincerely esteem." 

They who mudi is given to, will have much to answer for. 

From the character of those who you associale with, your 
own will be estimated. 

He is a man who I greatly respect. 

Our benefactors and tutors are the persons who we oug^t to 
love, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

They who conscience and virtue support, may smile at tba 
caprices of fortune. 

Who did you walk with ? 

Who did you see there 1 

Who did you give the book to t 

RULE XTII. 

When a relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, it refers to the word or phrase containiDg 
the answer to the question, tor its subseauerih 
which subsequent must agree in case with tne in- 
terrogative ; as, "JFiiiOT^ book is that? Joseph's;^ 
** Wnos2Lve you this ? JohnP 

NoTK. Whether the interrogath-e really refin to a sntaecpieiit or net, if 
doubtful ; but it is certain that the subsequent should agree in cmaa vithtb^ 
interrogative. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Who gave John Ihose books? Us. Of whom did you buy 
them ? Of a bookseller, he who lives in Pearl«street. 
Who walked with you ? My brother and him. 
Who will accompany me to the country ? Her and me. 

RULE XTin. 

Adjectives belong to, and quali^ nouns, ex- 
pressed^ or understood ; as, << He is a good^ as 
well as a wise man." 

Note 1. Adjectives frequently belong to pronouns; as^ <</am wiMtrMi 
He b indusiriauaJ^ 

8. Numeral adjectives belong to nouna, which nonna must agree in ninn- 
ber with their adjectives, when of the cardinal Icind; as, "Ten /eel; Eighty 
fathoms,'" But some anomalous and iiffurative expressions form an exceptiop 
to this rule ; as, '< A fleet of /oriy miT;'* " Two hundred head ofeaUieJ* 

3, Adjecirres sometimes belong to verbs in the infinitive mood, or to a part 
of a. sentence ; as, *< To su if pUas«;t ;' To be blind is w\fiitbmaie ; To dia 
£v our opuntjy, ia gloruim,^ 
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4. A4leeti?6t«ro often used to modiftr the seme of other adjectives, or the 
diea m verhe^ and to ezmees the qnaltty of things in connezioii with the 
etioo bj whidi that quality is produced; as, '^Red hoi iron; Pde bbtt 
idof ; btep ses-ffeeii sash; The mpples boil a^; Open your hand wkkf 
1m dwv biunitf wMU; The fire bums bbtt; The eggs boi] lord.* 

& when an adj ec tive Is Dreceded by a preposition, and the noon is under-, 
toody the two words may be ooosidered an adverbial phrase; as,*'In ge- 
lenJy in particidar ;** that is, generally, particularly. 

C Ai^ectiVBs AoM be pla^ next to the nouns which they qualify ; as, 
'AtmctoFfiMl land.** 

7. We shirald generally avoid comparing such adjectives as do not fiteraU 
f ndmit of comparison ; such as, more ^pofn6le,mo0liinpoftii6/e; iiioreiii»- 
MfuersUe, moreperfeetj ^ See REMARKSson adjectives, page 76. 

8L When an adjective or an adverb iiuused in comparing two objects, it 
hould be in the comparative degree ; but when more than two are com- 
pared, the superlative on^t to be employed; as, *' Julia is the taiUr of tlie 
wo; Her specimen is the ^1 of the three." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

^ate 2. Th6 boat carries thirty tun. 

The chasm-was twenty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
n depth. 

Ab<e 6. He bought a new pair of shoes, and an elegant piece 
kffiirmture. 

My cousin gaye his fine pair of horses for a poor tract of 
and. 

JVb/e 7. The contradictions of impiety are still more incom- 
prehensible. 

It is the most uncertam way that can be devised. 

This is a more perfect model than I oyer saw before. 

JVbfe 8. Which of those two cords is the strongest ? 

I was at a loss to determine which was the wiser of the three. 

RULE XIX. 

Adjective pronouns belong to nouns, express- 
:d or understood ; as, <^ jlny man, all men." 

NoTB 1. The demonstrative adjective pronouns must agree in number 
ritk their BowA; as, " ThU book, these Ik>o1ls ; that sort, thoee sorts." 

t. The pronominal adjectives, each, every, eUher, neither, another, and me, 
gree with nouns in the nn^lar number only ;- as, "JBom man, every per- 
on, oMther lesson ;"** unless the plural nouns convey a collective idea: aa^ 
' AMnf eix months." 

Si Either is often improperly employed instead of each ; as, <* The king of 
nrael, and Jehoshaphat the kmgof Judah, sat deA«r of them on nis throne." 
^Smch su^ifies both taken separately ; either implijBS only thitnemthe Uhtr 
iken cusjunctively : — ^ sat each on hia throne." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

^oU 1. Those sort of favours do real injury. 
They haye been playing^ this two hours. 
These kind of indulgences soften and injure the mind. 
He saw one or more persons enter &!ei ^^«<ci. ^^ 

16* 
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JMe 2. Let each esteem othora better than themselves. 
There are bodies, each of which are so small as to be invisible. 
Every- person, whatever their station may be, are bound bj 
the laws of morality and religion. 

JSote 3. On either side of the river was the tree of life. 
Nadab and Abihu took either of them his censer. 

RULE XX. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective 
case ; as, " Cesar conquered Pampey /* " Colum- 
bus discovered Jlmefica,^ "Truth ennobles her/* 

FALSE SYNTAX 

Ye who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Fe, in the nominative case^ is erroneous, because it is the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the transitive verb '^ hath quickened ;" and therefoie it 
should be you, in the objective case. Yvu would then be governed by ** hath 
quickened/' agreeably to Rule 20. JlcHve'transUioe verbs govern fhe^^ectiot 
case. 

Who did they entertain so freiely 1 

They who opulence has made proud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish tlie simple pleasures of nature. 

He and they we know, but who are ye ? 

She that is negligent, reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to pay him a_ visit. 

Who did they send on that mission ? 

They who he has most injured, fie had the greatest reason (o 
love. 

RULE XXI. 

The verb to be may have the same casei after it 
as before it ; as, " J am the man ;" " I believe If to 
have been them ;*• " He is the thie/.^ 

Note 1. When nouna or pronouns next preceding and following the feib 
f9 he, signify the jsme iking, they are tn «qtposUiQn, and, therefore^ m the 
same ease* Rule 91 is predicated on the principle ccmtained in Bide 7i» 

S. The veib to hem often understood ; as, ** Tlie Lord made me «mbi; Ha 
made him what he was ;** that is,. ** The Lord made me to he mm ; He mads 
hhn to he thai wkSeh he was." ^ They detired me to cati them hrHkronf* I e. 
ftyM0fiam« ^brethren. <*They named Aim /«&»;** Le.6ylA<iuwM ^ John; 
or, by the ntane John : putting these two nouns in oppsf&on 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
I know it to be they. 

Improper, because if is in the objeetive case before the verb "to be,^ and 
they is in the nominative after ; conseqnentlyi Rule SI is 'violated. 7l«y if 
in appomtkm with it, therefore they shcMild be them, in the ol^iective after to 
A^ according to Rule 21. (Repeat tho ^\Ae:^ 
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Be composedy it is me. 

I would not act thiM^ if I were him. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him, indeed^ ^ 

Who do you fancy him to be 7 

Whom do men say that I am? Wliom say ye that I am ? 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have been I 

He supposed it was me i but you knew that it was him. 

Active-intransitive aiid passive verbs, the verb 
to becamej^nd other neuter verbs, have the same 
case after them as before them, when both words 
refer to, and signify, the same thing ; as, << Tom 
struts a soldier/^ ^^Will sneaks a scrivener;^ 
** He was called Cesar ;" " The general was sa 
luted emperouT ;^ " They have become /wfo.'' 

Note 1. Active-intFansitive verbs sometimes asbdme a transitive form, 
and govern the objective case ; as, " To ^tasm. a. dream j To mna nwe; To 
walk the horse ; To dance the child; To fly the kitej* 

2. Accoidiii^ to a usa^ge too common in colloi|iiial style, an a^^t not 
literally the correct one, is employed as the nominative to a passnre verb^ 
wliich causes the verb to be foUowcd by an <^eeHve case without th6 possi- 
bility of suppling before it a^ireposition : thus, " PUtUus was offered a huge 
sum by the Jung ;" " She was promised them (the jewels) by her mother ;" 
** I was asked a quesHon.*' It would be better sense^ and more agreeable to 
the idiom oi our language, ta say, " A lar^ sum was oflfared io PUtieus ;** 
" 2%«y were promised {to) her:^ " A queslwn was put to me,** 

3. Some passive veihs are formed by using the participles of compouml 
aotive veHtM. To smile, to toonder, to dream, are intransitive verbs, for wluch 
reason they have no paBsive voice ; but, to smUe on, to toonder oL to dream 
tf, are compound active-transkive verbs, and, therefore, admit ot a passive 
voice ; as, ^ He was smiled on by fortdne; The accident is not to M looii- 

" Thore are more things in heaven and earth, Uoratici, 
" Than ore dreamed ofm your philosophy*" 

RULE XXltl. 

A verb in the infinitive mood may be governed 
by a verb, noim, adjective, partidple, or pronoun ; 
as, " Cease to do evil f ^* We all have our ta- 
lent to be improved f "She is eager to learn f 
•* They ^xe preparing to go;** " Let him do it." 

Illustratiok. Tlie supposed pnnciple of goDemmssU refbrred to id thie 
rule, may be thus illustrated* In the sentence, *< Cease to do evil,* the pe- 
culiar manner in which cease is introduced, requires or compels us to put the 
verb ifo in the infinitive mood ; and, according to the genius of our laiiguage» 
we cannot express this act of doing, when thuseonnected with e«sae^VcL«K<S 
0lh&rmood, unleaa wo change the eonctmclHm «C ^i)Eifti»[*«DiK^ ^^Am^^^R^ 
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Bay, that cease governs the nood of the vero do. Similar ramariu maj be 
applied to the words totenl, M^per, preforingf tad Mm, in the reqpeelhre ei- 
amples under the rule. 

Many respectable grammariana refer the gorenmient of this mood mra- 
riably to the preposiUon toprefized, which word they do not. of coone, coo- 
Bider a part of the Teifaw Other* contend, and with some jMauaibility, thit 
this mood is not goveniod by any particular word. If we reject the idta of 
government, as applied to the verb in this nKX>d, the foUowmg rule, if sub- 
stituted for the foregoing, mi^t, perhaps, answor all practical poiposea. 

RVIJB. 

A verb in the infinitive mood, refers to some 
noun or pronoim, as its subject or actor. 

Illustration of the examples under Rule XXIII. ^ To do^ refers to 
thou understood for its agent ; '^ to be improved** refers to Utmd ; ** to 
learn," to she ; " to eo^** to lAcy'; and ^ to do," refers to him. 

Note 1. The infinitive mood absolute stands indepoident of the rest of 
the sentence ; aa^ " To confess the truth, I was in fiiult.'' 

2. The infinitive mood .is sometimes governed by conjunctions or ad* 
verbs ; as, *^ An object so high aa to he invisible ;** ** He b wise enmigk fa dt 
cove;" '* The army is abaut to mareh^ 

RULE XXIV. 

The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is fi:^- 
QuentljT put as the nominative case to a verb, or 
the object of an active-transitive verb ; as, " To 
play is pleasant f " Boys love to play /* " Thai 
warm climates shorten life^ is* reasonable to sup- 
pose ;'* '^ He does not consider how near he ap- 
proaches to his endP 

Note. To^ the sign of the infinitive mood, is sometimes properly onii 
tod ; as, 'M hoard him smf it j** instead o^ " to My it." 

BVLEXXV. 

The verbs which follow Aid, dare^ needj make^ 
seey hear, feeU help, let, and their participles, are 
in the infinitive mood without the si^n to prefixed, 
as, "He bids me comei^ *Vl dare engage;^ 
" Let m^go ;" " Help me do it f i. e. to come^ 
to go, to do it, &c. " He is hearing me recite.^ 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Bid him to come. 

He durst not to do it without permission. 
Hear him to read his lesson. 

It is the difference in their conduct, which makes as to ap 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 
It 18 better live on a Uttle, than outUve a ^jreat deal 
/ wish him npt wrestle w\ihVAaViav'^\iiQ»a. 
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^ RULE XXX. 

Two negatives destroy one sa^oDier^ and are 
generally equivalent to an afl&nnative ; as, V Such 
ttdngs are not tfncommon ;" L e. they are com- 
mon. 

Note. When one of the two negatires employed is joined to mother 
word, it foraiB a ple««ig.and delicate Yaiiety w ezpreenon ; as, ** Baa lan- 
guage, though inelegant ia iwl tmgrammatical ;" that ia, it is cranunatical. 

Butj aa two nega^ee^ by deetroving each other, are eqiiivalent to an a£> 
Ormative, they ehmdd not be used wnen we wiah toconvey a iKfoltve meaning; 
The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : ** I caniurf by no means aOoir 
him what his argument must prove," It should be, ** I cannot by any meana,** 
&c, or, " I can by no meana." 

FALSE SYNTAX- 

^ote, 2d part* I donH know nothing about it. 
I did not see nobody there. Nothing never aflTects her. 
Be honesty nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as example* 

RULE XXXI. 

Prepoaitiops govern the objective case ; aSf 
*>^ He went/rom Utica to Rome> and then passed 
through Redfield.'' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Each is accountable for hisself. 
They settled it among theirselves.. 
It is not I who he is displeased with. 
Who did you go with ? 
Who did you receive instruction from t 

BUIiE XXXII. 

Homey and nouns signifying distance^ time %ohm$ 
how longj &c. are generally governed by a pre- 
|)osition understood; as, " The horse ran a mue f 
" He came home last June f " My friend lived 
lour years at college f that is, ran through the 
space of a mile ; or, ran over a space called a 
mile ; to his home in last June ; during four years, 
&c. 

Note 1. The prepositions to and far are oOen understood, chiefly bcfuvo 
the jwonouna ; as, " Give [to] mt a book ; Gel Vfot\ hiam. «otcv^ -o^^xy 

2. To or unto, is, hy eotnc supposed lo be vviv<\<iwV.Q«i^ tSXMX \vVa ^sv\ 
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Mio 18 ilio erroneous, the impcrTect tense beine emplo^red Instead of tbe per 
feet fMurtieiple. The perfect tenseof a verb is formed by combinfaig the «ui- 
Uary hme with its perfect participle: therefore the sentence sbooio be wriu 
ten thus, ^I ha\'e Mm many a ORe;** Note 3ii 

JVb(e 3. He done me no hann, for 1 had wrote my letter 
before he come home. 

Had not that misfortune befel my cousin, he would bave weni 
to Europe long ago. 

The sun had already arose, when I began my journey. 

Since the work is began, it must be prosecuted. 

The French language is £q[>pke in every state in Europe. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject. 

RULE XXIX. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles^ adjectives, 
and other adverbs ; as, " A very good pen writes 
extremely well ;" " By living temperately/^ &c. 

Note 1. Adverbs are generally set bdbre adjectives or adverbs^ after 
verbs, or between the ainSiary and the verb; aa^ "He madaa serf iwiiftfi 
discourse, and was aUentivdy heard." 

2. When the qualifying word Which foSows a veib, expfresses muiii% H 
must be an adjective, but when it expresses msimer, an adverb roould be 
used ; as, " Slie looks cold; She looks celdhi on hhn ; He feels worm; He 
feds warmly the insult ofiered to him." If the verb to he can be vubaitiMed 
for tbe one employed, an adjective should follow, and not an adyeib ; as^ 
** She looks [is] colds The hay smells [is] avotei; The fields look [ore] gntui 
The apples taste [ore] tsiir; The wind blows [is^freslL^ 

3. It is not strictly proper to apply the adverbs A«re, (Aere, and loAcre, to 
verbs signifying motion, instead or the adverbs M(Aer,tMtA<r, whMker : tmis, 
**He came htrt \mhtr] hastily;" ''They rode thitt [thUlwr] in two 
hours ^" (( Where [whUher] will he go?" But in familiar style, tnese con- 
structions are so far sanctioned as sometimes to be admissible. 

4. The use of Mohere^ instead of tn which, in constructions like the follow- 
ing, is hardly admissible : ** The immortal sages of 'TG, fbimed a diartery 
were [m which] then: rights are boldly assert^." 

5. As the adverbs Amce, ihenctf and whence^ literafiy supply the plaee of 
a noun and preposition, there appears to be a solecism in employing a pra> 
position in conjunction with them : " From whmec it follows ;** ^ Ha came 
from thence since morning." Better, <' whence H ibHows ;" *'' He came 
ihenteJ* The following phrases are also exceptionable : *' The then miais- 
try;" '* The ohc^e argument ;" " Ask me neoer so much dowry ;" ** C^ians 
lie iMS«r so wisely." Better, " The ministry of ifuA lime or period ^^ •* Tba 
jrecMi^ argument j" " £»er so much dowiy ;" " Ever wo wisely.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

^ott 1. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
remonstrate. 

He was pleasing not oflen, because he was vain. 

Tbese things should be never separated. 

We mny happily Vwe, lYiovigVi o\u i^«ai^\csiu&^!(^ tsGOALt 
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hfl Note : Hm ooo|hiiietioii «t, when it w coiuiactad with siwl, mm, or 

m MMMt is MOMtiiiiei, though erronaoiuly, etOed a reUHM pnmmm ; ai, ** Lei 

weA as praeume to adTieeothenL'' ftct ; that is, Let <Aciii loAo, fco. See pace 

■f 8. An dlipsis, or omission of some words, is freqnentlj admitted, wlikh 

m mtiet be supplied in the mind in order to parse grammatically; aiL << Wo is 
me ;" that M, tome; "To sleep all night ;>• L e. lArmif^ all IA< ni^t ; «^He 
has gone a journey;" i. e.ofi a journey; ''They walkMl a league;^ Le. seer 

^ a noce eettea a lea^e. 

'< 5. TVhen the omission of words would obscure the sense, or weaken its 

H force, they must be expressed. 

4.. In the use of prepositions^ and words that relate to each other, we should 
pay particular regard to the meaning of the woids or sentences which they 
connect: all tho parts of a sentence should correspond to each other, and a 
regular and dear construction throughout should i>o carefully preserved. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
. They are much greater gainers than me. 

They know how to wnte as well as him ; but he is a better 
grammarian than them. 
They were ail well but him. 
t None were rewarded but him and me. 
^ Jesus sought none but they who had gone astray. 

^ REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

^ 1. In the use of yerbs, and other words and phrases which, 
in potn/ of iime^ relate to each other, a due regard to that rela« 

tion should be observed. 

Instead of saying. "The Lord hath given, and the Lord VuilA taken away ; 
^ we should say, ** Tne Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.'' Instead 
* of, " I remember the family more than twenty years ;»» it should be, •« . 
. have remembered tho family more than twenty years." 

2. The best rule that can be given for the management of the 
^^ tenses, and of words and phrases ^hich, in point of time, relate 
to each other, is this very general one ; Observe what the aens9 
. necessarily requires. 

^ To say, " I have visited Washington last summer ; I have teen the work 
^ more than a month ago," is not g(^ sense. The constructions should be^ 
« I visited Washington, &c ; I saw tho work, &c' ^ This mode of expres- 
sion has been formerly mudi admired ;" — " was formerly much admired." 
*' If I had have been there ;" '< If I had have seen him ;" *' Had you have 
known him," are solecisms too gross to need correction. We can say, I 
have been, I had been ; but what sort of a tense is, had have been 7 To 
place had before the defective verb ought, is an errour equally gross and 
illiterate : — *' had ought, hadn't ought." This is as low a vulgarism as the 
use of f&Mm, hem, and hiezen, tother, Jurder, baynt, this ere, I seed it, I 
0| teWd him. 

., 3. When we refer to a past action or event, and no part of 

that time in which it took place remains, the imperfect tense 

^1, should be used ; but if there is still remaining some portion of 

' the time in which we declare that the thing has been done^ th» 

perfect tense should be employed. 
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Hum, we say, '^fiakmofhms madegretii diseoveties in tbo last ctntaryf* 
^ He iMf macn afficted last year :" bat when we refer to the pieaent oeii 
toijy year, wed^ day, Ace. we ou^t to use the pafedi tense ; as, ^ Philos* 
opbers luit madt great discoyenes in the present century ;" '^ He Am 
hem much afflicted this year;" ** I hwe read the prendent*s meaaage thii 
week;** *< We Aosc ibeord important news this morning:" because thsM 
events occurred in this oentiny, this year, this week, and io-day, and stlU 
there remains a part of this century, vear, week, and day, of which I speak 

In eeneral, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the aetioa is eon 
nected with the present time, by tne actual existence either of the author 
or of the work, though it may nave been performed many centuriea ago; 
but if neither the autm>r nor the work now remains, the perfect tense ought 
not to be employed* Speaking of priests in general, we may say, ** 'ney 
Asm in all a^ Mama great powers ;" because the general order of the 
wiesthood still exists ; mit we cannot properiy say, "The Druid priests 
asre tSUAaud great powers:'' because that order is now extinct We ough^ 
therefore, to say, ^ The Druid priests domed great powers." 

The following examples may serve still farther to illustrate the proper 
Bse and application or the tenses. '* My brother has recently been to 
Philaddphia." It should be, ** was recently at Fhiladelphta ;" because the 
adverb reeenUy refers to a time completely past, without any allusion to the 
present time. ** Charles is grown consicferaUy since I have seen him the 
last time." Corrected, " Cluirles has grown, since I saw bun," &c. '^Pay- 
ment was at length made, but no reason assisned for its being so long 
postponed." Corrected, '* for its having been so long postponed." ^ Hiey 
were arrived an hoot before we reached the city :" — **^ Th^ had arrived." 

** The workmen will complete the building at the time I take possession 
of it^ It should be, '* will have comMed the building," &c ** This curious 
viece of workmanship was preserved, and sliowa to strangers for more than 
fifty years past :" — ^^hai been preserved, and been shown to strangeni^"&ft 
■* I had rather write than bes :" — *' I wcudd rather write Uian beg.^> 

** On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty whereof Paid 
was accused of the Jews, heeloosed him from his bonds." it ought to be^ 
** because he vomddhnow; or, hek^ toitUng to know,^* &o. ** The mmd man 
saidj ' Lord, that I might receive my sight ;' " " If by any means I might . 
attam unto the resurrection of the dead." In both these examples, nuw would 
be preferable to ndghL "I feared that I should have lost the parccJ, before I 
amved :" — ** that I should lose," " It would have afforded me no satis&o- 
tion, if I could perform it." It ought to be, *< if I could have performed it ;** or, 
' 'It would qffwd me no satisfaction, if I could perform it" ^ This dedicadoa 
may serve for almost any book that has, is, or mall be published :"— *< that 
has 6een, or vo%U be publishedJ^ 

4. In order to employ the two tenses of the infinitive mood 
with propriety, particular attention should be paid to the mean- 
ing of what we express. 

Verbs expressive ofhope^ desire, intenticnj or command^ ou^ 
to be followed by the present tense of the Infinitive mood. 

<*Last week I intended to have written," is improper. Hie intention of 
writing was then present with me ; and, therefore, the construction ahould 
be, ** I intended to write," The following examples are also inaccurate ; ** I 
found him better fnan I Expected to hme fotmi him ;" My purpose was, 
afler spending ten months more in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
to another country." They should be, " expected tojmd him ;*' " to withdraw 
mlw woidth," 
Hnm is a book which proves \lae\f t^ be written by the person whose 
anr w me^at,^ It oujght to be, " wVik\x 9iQNQa'\\aR^ V» Kont \kttA>ttYUt««^'> t^ 
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<^To see Um would have afforded me pleamue all my life." Coireeted, ** 7b 
hone seen him ;" or, ** To ue liim w<ndd uffwd me pleasure^" &c, ** The aigv- 
Ments were snfBcient to have satisfied Sil who heard them :" — ^"weie siBB* 
cient to satkfy." " Histoir painters would have found h difficult to hMe 
invented such a species oi beings :** — ** to invefU such a species.** 

5. General and immutable truths ought to be express^ in 
the present tense. 

Instead of saying, ** He did not know that eight and twenty were equal to 
twenty and eight ;" " The preacher said very audiUy, that whatever tost 
useful, 1005 go<xi ;** ** My opponent' would not believe, that virtue loos always 
advantageous;" The constructions should be, *^are equal to twenty;** 
** whatever » useful, U good ;" " virtue is always advantageous.** 

EXAMPLES IN FALSE SYNTAX PROMISCUOUSLY 

ARRANGED. 

We adore the Divine Being, be who is from citemity to 
eternity. 

On these causes dl^end all the happiness -or jnisery whicli 
exist among men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those of our ova 
hearts, 

Ls it me or him who you requested to gp I 

Though great has been his disobedience and Ida (Myf yet if 
be sincerely acknowledges his misconduct, he shall be forgiven* 

There were, in the metropolis, much to amuse them* 

By exercising of our memories, they are improved* 

The property of my friend, I mean his books and furniture^ 
were Wholly consumed* 

AiHuence might give us respect in the eyes of the vulgar, bul 
will not recommend us to the wise and good* 

The cares of this world, they often choke the growth of virtue* 

They that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 
cae, shall be lightly esteemed* 

I intended to have called last week, but could not 

The fields look freshly and gayly since the rain* 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper* 

I have recently been in Washington, where I have seen Gen* 
Andrew Jackson, he who is now president* 

Take the two first, and, if you please, the thpoe last 

The Chinese wall is thirty foot high. 

It is a union supported by aa hypothesis, merely. 

I kave saw him who you wrote to ; and he would have camo 
pack with me, if he could. 

Not one in fifty of those who call themselves deists, undor* 
etand the nature of the religion which they reject 

If thou studiest diligently, thou will become learned* 

Education is not attended to properly It. 8t!>m» * . 
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He know'd it was his duty; and he ought, therefore, to do it. 

He has littSe more of the great man besides ihe title. 

Richard acted very independent en the occasion. 

We haye done no more than it was our duty to hare done. 

The time of my friend entering on business, soon arrived. 

His speech is die most perfect specimen I ever saw. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks which, if you do not blo^^ 
they will go out of themselves. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
Reasons whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the hand of nature 
with wildness and confusion, strike the mind with more gran- 
deur, than if they were adjusted to one another with the accuratesi 
symmetry. 

A lampoon or a satire do not carry in tMn robbery or murder. 

The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle. 

If some persons opportunities were never so favonrablei thej 
would be too indolent to improve. 

It is reported that the govemour will come here to-morrow. 

Beauty and innocence should be never separated. 

Extravagance and folly may reduce you to a situation irfierg 
you will have much to fear and little to hope. 

Not one in fifty of our modem infidels are thoroughly yersed 
in their knowledge of the Scriptures. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow little diffisrences. 

An army present a paif^ful sight to a feeling mind. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no occasion, to leek 
revenge, is the duty of a christian. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable amidst aU 
his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of Lapland is happier than 
him. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and ever willi 
incline him to offend. 

This is one of the duties which requires great circumspeetiiMU 

They that honour me, them will I honour. 

Every church and sect have opinions peculiar to themaelfet. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds of the Adie* 
nians, that he might be said to attain a monarclueal power m 
Athens. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon ■% 
shall deliver us from it in due time. 

That writer has given os an account of the manner in whidi 
cbnstianity has formerly been i^To^^^lod «ixion^ the heathem. 



FAtBA 8T5TAZ. Wf 

TboQgn the measure be mjrsterious, it is not unworthy of youi 
Kttention. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, faithless 
professions. 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

I have niot, nor shall not, consent to a proposal so unjust. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I have been 
again disappointed. 

Five and eight makes thirteen ; five from eight leaves three. 

If he goes to Saratoga next week, it will make eight times 
that he has visited that renowned watering place. 

I could not convince him, that a forgiving disposition was 
nobler than a revengeful one. I consider the first, one of the 
bri^test virtues that ever was or can be possessed by man. 

The college consists of one great, and several smaller edifices. 

He would not believe, that honesty was the best policy. 

The edifice was erected sooner than I expected it to hav<i 
been. 

Surely> goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days o^ 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, &c. ? 

He might have completed his task sooner, but he could not 
do it better. 

The most ignorant and the most savage tribes of men, when 
they have looked round on the earth, and on the heavens, could 
not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
causoj and felt a propensity to adore their Creator* 



CRITICAL NOTES AND OB9KRVATIONSU 

Ombrtation 1. The following absurd {prases so common in the sacred 
desk and elsewhere, should be carefully avoided by all who resard oommoii 
sense ; — ** Sing the two first and three last verses." Just as if there could he 
more than one first and one last. There may be a first ttvo, a, second twOf tec : 
rnfiril three, a second three, a last three, ** Withm the two last centuries ;^ 
^ The second syllable of the three first words ;" ** The three first of these oiv 
.hoepists have no rule by which their pronunciation is regulated ;*' — ** tiie 
.«fl mo centuries ;'* ** the firsi three words ;** " the first taree of these OF- 
tiioepists." 

8. Adjectives should not be used to express the manner of action. '* The 
higher the river, the sw\fler it flows ;*' '* James learns ea^ than Juliet ; he 
sees deeper mto the millstone than slie;*' — "the more swiftly it flows ;** 
** learns mare easib/; fitrther into the millstone." ** He conducted the 
bifldest of any ;" — " the most boldlyJ" 

3. More requires than after it The following sentences are therefore im» 
proper : *' He was more beloved, but not so much admired^ as GitithiA ** 
* fiochard is more active, tmt not so stu^us, as Yna QocavvsiMi:^ . *\!Va m^l- 
iimstemode of/?«pnKii3g tbe ellipses in these coi«iXt\i&>aoitt^ "^^J^ ^Jwaw %•» 

17^ 



298 CRITICAL RBMA&K8. 

frost impropriety: thuii, " He was more beloved as Cintluo;'* " Ricbvd 
more active as his companion," &c. 

^ Adverbs, as illustrated on page 85 are generally substitutes for two or 
moTB words belonging to other parts of speech. " Will vou accompany me 
to Europe next summer?" ** xm." " Do you believe that the voyage will 
restore your health ?" " .\*o." In these examples, the adverbs yes and no, 
Are substitutes for whole sentences^ and, therefore, do not qualify any words 
understood. Fef, in this instance, literally meani^ " I will aecwnpany you to 
Europe next summer ;" and no, ^^ I do not believe that the voym will restore my 
' ketdth,^* Many other adverbs are oflcn employed in a similar maimer. 

" Firstly,''* is often improperly used instead of the adverb/ir^rf ; " a good 
deal/* instead of, much, or. a great deal, 

6. A nice distinction should bo observed in the use of such and so, Tlie 
former may be employed inexiN*e8sing9uaZ%; the latter, in expressing a 
degree of tne quality ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found ;" *< So bim a 
temper is seldom found." In the following examples, so should be used in- 
•tead of such : " He is such an extravagant young man, that I cannot asso 
date with him ;" " I never before saw such large trees." 

The aficctod use of cardinal, instead of ordinal numbers, ought not to be 
imitated. " On page /wfy^w j" "Look at page nineteen /"—/orfy-jJ/lA, 
nkuieenth. 

8. In the chmce and application of prepontions^ piQticular regard should 
be paid to their meaning as establishea by the idiom of our language and 
ihelMSl mage. ^ In my proceedings, I have been actuated from the con- 
victioiiy that I was supporting a righteous cause ;" " He should have pro- 
fited from those flolden precepts ;" ** It is connected to John with the'con- 
jimetion sntf ;" ^Aware that there is, in the minds of many, a strong predi- 
leetioD in favour of established usages;" "He was made much on at Ar- 
l|os ;** " They are iwohred of going ;" " The rain has been falling of a long 
time ;" ** It is a woric deserving ofencoura^ement." These examples may 
be corrected thus, "asetuated iwthe conviction;" "6y those at^en pre 
cepts;" "iy the ooii|nnction and ;" " predilection /»■;" " mnui of at Ar- 
gos ;" " on going f* " falling a long time ;" " deserving encouragement." 

7. The preposition to is used before nouns of place, where Uiey follow 
Teibs or participles of motion ; as, " I went to Washington.** But a< is em 
ployed aher the verb to be; as. **t have been at Wauington ;" " lie has 
oeen to New-Yortc^ to home," so. are improper. The preposition In is sec 
before countries, aties, and large towns; "He lives in France, fn fjondon 
m Philadelphia, in Rochester." But before single houses, and cities and 
villages which are in distant ooontries, at is conunonly^ used ; as, << He lives 
St Park-place ;" " She resides of Vincennes." Peoide in the northem states 
mar sav, " They live in New-Orleans, or, at New-Orleana.'* 

S. Passive agents to verbs in the infinitive mood, should not be employed 
as active agents. The following are solecisms: "This house to let;* 
*' Horses and carriages to let ;" " Congress has much biudness to perfbm 
this session ;" because the agents, house, horses and earrit^es, and jtatncti 
which are really passioe, are, according to these constructions, rendered as 
active. The expressions should bo, " This house to be let ;" " Horses and 
carriages to be let ;" " much business to be performed,** 

9. AuBiGUiTT. — " Nothing is more to be desired than wisdom." Nol 
literally correct, for toisdom is certainly more to be desired than nolhhig ; Imt, 
as a f^rative expression, it is well established and unexceptionable. 

" A crow is a large black bird ;" — a large, black— bird, 
" I saw a horse — fly through the window :** — I saw a horsefly, 
" I saw a slup gliding under full sail through a spy glass." I saw, ihr«»iigb 
a spjrgkM, a snip gliding under full sail 
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** One may see how the world goes with half an eye.'* One may aee, 
with half an eye, how the worid goes. 

" A great stone, that I happened to find, after a long search, by the sea 
•hore^ seryed me for an anchor." This arrangement of the members and 
circumstances of this sentence, confines the speaker's teareh to the tea thore ; 
whereas, he meant, ''A large ftone, wfuehf after a long search, I happened 
to find by the sea ehorey served me for an anchor." 

** I smU only notice those called personal pronouns.** I'shall notice mdd 
those called personal pronouns. 

10. Tautoloot. — ^Avoid words which add nothing to the sense ; such as, 
**J^ino extant, yree ^tia, daw mope, uAd snow, a & aun. a flowing stream, 
a duU blockhead, unse sages." <* I am just going to go tnere ;" I am about 
to go. 

11. Absurdities and Impropristibs. — " I can learn him many things.' 
It ought to be, *' I can teach him." To learns is to aeyidre or recehe informal 
tion: to teach^ means to eohmwnUate it. 

^ I don't thmk it is so." You.dofAlnA:, thatittsnolso. 

Ever, ttltoays. **l haye eyer been of this mind." I haye always been. 
Ever and always are not synonymous. Ever refers to one indefinite peripd 
of time ; as, ^ If he ever become rich :" always meanfe ai all times, 

Exetue, pardon. The former signifies to release fixMn an obligation whidi 
refers to the future; the latter, to forgiye a neglect o( crime that is past. 
*' Excuse me for neglectinff to call yesterday :" ptardon me. 

Remember^ recoUecL vTe rememier a thing which we retain in our mind ; 
we reeoUed it, when, though having gone from the mind, we have power to 
caU it back. 

Defut, deficiency, A thing which is incomplete in an^ of its parts, is de- 
feclive; a total absence of the thing, is a deficiency. 

This subject will be resumed in the appendix to this work. 



GORBECrriONS IJr ORTHOGRAPm. 

From among those words which are oflen erroneouriy spelled, the foUoir* 
tng are selected and corrected according to Johnson, and to CeM>'a Walkflb 



Incorrkot. 


CORRBCT. 


blCORRBCT. 


Correct 


Abseisba 


Abscission 


camblel 


eamlet 


achieynient 


achieyement 


camphor 


eamphtre 


adze 


addice 


canvas 


canvass 


affriealturalist 
aunanac 


afiiculturist 
aUnanack 


carcase 
centinel 


carcass 
sentinel 


ancle 


ankle 


chace 


chase 


taise 


baize 


chalibeate 


chalybeate 


bason 


basin 


chamelion 


chameleon 


bass 


base 


chemist 


chymist 


bombazin 
boope 


bombasin 
bouse 


chemistry 
chelic 


chymistry 
eouck 


boult 


bolt 


chuse 


ehoose 


buccaneer 


bucanier 


cimetar 


cimeter 


burthen 


burden 


clench 


clinch 


bye 


»>y 


cloke 


«9L^«^ 


calimanco 


calamanco 


tob\et 


c<^^\«( 



COEftlCTIOKS III 0&TUOGRArar» 



biCOmKBCT. 

chiumies 

dienat 

doe 

cmuMdioo 

coneC 

dioceie 
dipthong 
dispatdi 
doat 
draft 
droiitk 
dye 
dyer 
enbitter 
embody 
enquire 
enquirer 
enquiry 
ensnare 
enterpriM 
enthral 
entrench 
entrust 
enwri^i 
epaulette 
etherial 
faggot 
&aaet 
felkm 
fie 

germ 
goaun 
gimblet 
rei 



hadoe 



hansel 

highth 

hindrance 

impale 

inclose 

indosure 

indict 

indictment 

indorse 

indorsement 

instructor 

msure 

insurance 

laquey 

laste 

licence 

Jolh 



CORRCCT. 

chimneys 

chestnut 

dew 

conneziofi 

eordet 

dpher 

dactyle 

diocese 

diphthong 

desf patch 

dote 

draught 

drouglit 

die 

dier 

imbitter 

imbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiiy 

inanare 

enterprise 

inthral 

intrench 

intrust 

inwrap 

epaulet 

ethereal 

fagot 

faucet 

fdon 

germe 



gimlet 



halloo 

handsel 

height 

hinderance 

empale 

enclose 

enclosure 

endict 

endictmcnt 

endorse 

endorsement 

instructer 

ensure 

ensurance 

lackey 

last 

license 

loath 

Ue 



Incorrect. 

malcontent 

maneurer 

merchandise 

misp»rison 

monies 

negociate 

negodation 

noviciate 

ouse 

opake 

paroxism 

partizan 

patronite 

phrenzy 

pinchen 

plow 

poney 

potatoe 

pumpkin 

quere ^ 

recoenise 

reindeer 

rdnforce 

restive 

ribbon 

rince 

Sadler 

sailed 

sceptic 

sceptidsro 

scgar 

seizor 

Serjeant 

shear 

soothe 

staunch 

streight 

subtract 

suitor 

sytho 

taller 

thresh 

tliwak 

tiplcr 

tranquility 

triptnonff 

trissyUaole 

valice 

vallics 

vise 

waggon 

warrantee 

whoopingcougb 

woe 

yeast 



CORRBCT. 

maleconteni 

manoeuvre 

merchandiie 

mispriflioD 

moneys 

negotiate 

negotiatioa 

novitiate 

ooze 

opaque 

paroxysm 

partisan 

patronise 

phrensy 

pincera 

plough 

pony 

potato 

pumpioB 

queiy 

reooffnne 

rainoeer 

re-enfevee 

reatiff 

riband 

rinse 

saddler 

salad 

skeptiek 

skeptidsflT 

dgar 

seignior 

sergeant 

shm 

sooth 

stanch 

strai^t 

substraet 

suiter 

scythe 

tattler 

thrash 

thwack 

tippler 

tranquillity 

triphthong 

trisyllable 

vahse 

valleys 

vice 

wagon 

warranty 

hooping 



yest 
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CORRECTIONS IN ORTHOEPY. 

The following words being often errrmeousIypFonoimeed by polite people^ 
as well as by the vulgar, their correction, in this place, agreeaply to Cwi^t 
IValker, it is presume, will be useful to many, borne of Uie mispronuncia- 
tions given are prwindaL 

Fite, fir, fill, fit, — mL mSt. — pine, oln— n&, m3ve, nftr, nftt— t&be, t&b, 

biU—ftll— liyAnd— lAin— THIS. 



Orthoora- Impropkiu Pronoun- 

PHT. CBD, 



Again 

AOy 

Are 

Azure 

Bade 

Beard 

Been 

Bleat 

BoU 

Bonnet 

Brooch 

Camphire 

Canal 

Catch 

Causeway 

Chalice 

Chasten 

Chimney 

Chine 

Choir 

Clew 

Clin^ 

Column 

Combat 

Comma 

Coquet 

Corps 

Corpse 

Cover 

Deaf 

Decisive * 

Depot 

Depute 

Design 

Dint 

Doett0 

Disgust 

Dismay 

Disown 

Dost 

Doth 

Dom 

Dnia 

Drought 

Drowned 

Docljlo 



&-g&na< &-gln- 

tm 41-11/ 

ire Sr 

ftzh'ftr i^zh^re 

bide bid 

bird biird 
bSn or Mn bin 

biait bU^t 

bile bdll 

b&n'nlt < bftn'nit 

br6tsh brSdtsh 

kim'flre kWf!r 

ki-n&wl' ki-nil' 

kitsh kitsh 

krds'wi kiwz'wi 

kills tsh&lls 

tsh&s'sn tshise'sn 

tshfm^li tshlm'ni 

tshlrae tshlne 

kdir kwlre 

kllvis kllv'vi 

kllnsh kl!nsh 

kM'yftm kftH&m 

kftm'bit k&m^it 
kdm'mi ^Ldm'mi 

kA.kwlt^ ki-kSt' 

kdrps ^ k6re 
kftrps 

kVir kliv'ar 

di^f dif 

di-sVIv d^sl'slv 

di'pftt d^pi' 

dIp'&pUze di-pAte' 

d^-zlne^ di-elne' 

dint dint 

dA'sUe dVsH 

d1»>g&«t' diz-g&st' 

dis-nii' d!z-mi' 

dls tnef df z-^ne' 

d&ft dftst 

d&tli dftl4 

Ml dhz 

dMn drintt 

drftftth drftflt 

drUnd'ld drMnd 

m'tUo dJkltl 



ije 

i'THSr 

Ing'llsb 

^rS 

ire 

fistn 

fli'f&l 

ntf 

ffist 

fan'iie 

fdr^tsMn 

fftrt'nh 

f ftdn'tn 

frIk'Uhftr frik^tehirQ 

frig'rinse firi'gr&nse 



CBD. 

Idje 

i^THfir 

fng'gllsh 

i'rl 

ire 

fis^sn 

fiii'ffll 

fig'ire 

fiind 

fftrst 

f6ai-i:e 

fdr^tslvAne 

f5rt'nhe 

fdftn'tin 



Orthoora- Improper. Pronoun- 

PHT. 

Edge 

Either 

English 

Era 

Ere 

Fasten 

Fearful 

Figure 

Fiend 

First 

Foliage 

Fortune 

Fortnight 

Fountain 

Fracture 

Fragrance 

Futile 

Gather 

Get 

Girth 

Goal 

Going 

Gold 

Gum 

Grudge 

Gypsum 

Has 

Have 

Heard 

Hearth 

Hiss 



fi'tlle 
gith'ftr 

fin 



•fA'tll 
giTH'ftr 

gile 



g&ne or gi- giinff 
g5dld [In g6ld 
ffft5m g&m 

bi-grStsh' gA^e 
gip'sftm mm 

hive h&v 

hiird hird 

hiirthorhkhhirth 



m 



Hoist 

Homely 

Hoof 

Hostler 

Humble 

Jesting 

Kettle 

Lecture 

Leisure 

Lever 

Lid 

Lilach 

Loam 

Loo 



sla 

hlste 

hllm'bli 

h&f 

hiwslAr 

h&m1>l 

llktshar 
Uih'llr 

Md 

Jilik 
IMm 
14 



hiss 

hMst 

himeli 

hMf 

MUr 

Amia 

» 

Uk'triiAra 

li^hAro 

li^fir 

lid 

Ullk 

lime 



Tokci<^>kMl x^^^tefl^ 
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tn&itym&de mli^mide 
mftHn'tn rnddiytTn 



dnleorfinl^ 6ne^^ 



Oethoora- Impeopbr. Peonovk- 

PHT CED. 

Mermaid 

Mountain 

Natnre ni'tshftr n&'tshAre 

Neither ni'Tnlir ni'TnSr 

Oblige ^-bl^ije" i-bllje' 

ObUque h-hUAf Ab-UW 

Of 8f 6v 

ou Ue m 

Only 

Panther pAne't&r 

Parent p&r'Int 

Partner pird'nflr 

Pasture i^s'tshftr 

Patron pat'rHin 

Pincen pfnsh'&rz 

Pith ^Ih 

Plait pi&^t 

Poem p6m& 

Point pinte 

Pother odTH'fir 

Precept prSs's^pt 

Preface pr^'f^sej 

Prelude prMi&de 

Process prft'sds 

Product pr&'dftkt 

Progress pri'grSs 

Profile profile 

Pum]non pfingk'fn 

Put pfitCverb) 

Quoit kw&to 

Raisin r&'zn 

Rapine r&'pbe 

Rear r&re 

Reptile rip'tile 

Rid rSd 

Rind rine 

Rinse rinse 

Rosin r^z'ibn 

Routine rd&'t&ne 



Orthoora- Improfbr. Pronovn. 



Orthographt. 

Ague and fever 
AUemate 
Annunciate 
Andiron 
Antipodes 
Apparent 
Architecture 
Assumption 
Auzfliary 
Certiorari 
Christianity 
Clandestine 
CoMdjutor 
Compeadium 
Cwaommu 



p&n'tASr 

pA'rSnt 

p&rt'nftr 

p^tah&re 

p4'tHin 

pin's&rz 

pith 

pUte 

p6'lm 

pdint 

pSm'Sr 

pr^'slpt 

prlf0b 

prSI'&de 

prds'sis 

prftd'&kt 

prdg'rls 

pfimp'yiin 

pftt 

kwdit 

r^zn 

rlp/?n 

r^%f 

rip'til 

M 

Hnd 

rinse 

r&z'ifn 

rS5.tMn' 

Improper. 

fU'vUm-i'jefir 

Iwl-tdi^nrte 

&n-nfin'8hAte 

h^d'i-Jim 

Ibi't^-p&dz 

ftp-plMnt 

ftrtsh'^-tSk-tshSr 

fts-sflinp'sh&n 

awks-ti'lUri 

sish-Ar-ir'JIbr 

kris-tsh&n'^ti 

kl&n-dls'tlne 

k&.3ld'i4-tar 



PHT. 

Roof 

Sacred 

Said 

Sat 

Says 

Scarce 

Schedule 

Shut 

Since 

Sit 

Sleek 

Sliver 

Slothful 

Soot 

Spikenard 

Spoil 

Steelyard 

Stamp 

Stint 

Sword 

Svnod 

Therefore 

ThiU 

To 

Tour 

Treble 

Towards 

Trophy 

Tuesday 

Verdure 

Vizier 

Volume 

Were 

Yea 

Yes 

Yest 

Yet 

You 

Youth 



s^k'rld 

sAde 

sit 

sAze 

skSrse 

skld'dle 

shit 

sinse 

sit 

silk 

sl!v'v3r 

BMwtk&iX 

sat 

splg'nSt 

spile 

stfl'yfirda 

8t5mp 

stint 

sw6rd 

sPndd 

THire'f&ie 

f!i 

t6 

tddr 

triba)l 

t&-M'Rrd» 

trftPft 

tshAz'dl 

vfirJjSr 

vl'znSr 

vftHftm 

w&re 



^^B 



yllst* ilst 
yh* 

yidh 



CBD. 

rftif 

siluld 

eld 

s2t 

siz 

skirse 

sid'j&le 

shftt 

sTnse 

sU 

sU^k 

sll'vfir 

sIAlAf6l 

s5lt 

spikc'nard 

spdil 

st^^l'ySrd 

st4mp 

stint 

s6rd 

sln'dd 

THir'ibre 

th\i 

tl8 

t5lr 

trib'bl 

t&'j(rdz 

tri'fA 

tAze'd^ 

vlr^iAre 

vfz'yilr 

vftl'jrAme 

wir 

yf 

yfs 

ylst 

yit 

yll 



Pronj«ncbd. ' 

&'gA and fVvftr 

il-tli^&te 

&n-nftn'shl-&te 

&nd'l-fim 

ftn-tlyft-dllz 

^p-pi'rlnt 

ii'-k^tlk-tshdra 

fts-sftm'shSn 

&wg-z!l'ya-rft 

slr-sh^6-ii'ri 

krls-tshl-ln'^tA 

klSn-dlstln 

k/^&d-i&'lAr 



OORBfiCTIOlCS IN ORTHOSPT. 



MS 



ORtHOORAPm. 

Courteous 

Coverlet 

Cowardice 

Decrepit 

Demonstrate 

Desideratum 

Diamond 

Discrepance 

Disfranchise 

Dishonest 

Disorder 

Electriiy 

£maciate 

Expiatory 

Extempore 

Extraordinary 

Feminine 

Frequently 

Genuine 

Guardian 

Gymnastick 

Hallelujah 

Hospital 

Humorous 

fdea 

Ignoramus 

Indecorous 

Irradiate 

Literati 

Maintenance 

Masculine 

Mercantile 

Meliorate 

Museum 

National 

Nomenclature 

Nominative 

Obedience 

Obstreperous 

Octavo 

Oratory 

Parentage 

Partiality 

Patronage 

Patriarch 

Patriot 

Patriotism 

Philologist 

Philosophy 

Philosophical 

plagiarism 

Possess 

Possessive 

Possession 

PreveAlivcf 



Incorrect. 

k6re't^fts 

kllv^r-nd 

k8a'ard-ls% 

di-krip'ld 

dim'ftn-str&te 

di'mftnd 

dls-krlp'in-ai 

d!s-frln'tshize 

d!s-5n'lst 

dis-ii'd&r 

4-lgk'tar.lze 

^miL'shite 

Ika-pH'ih-A 

Sks-t2m'p6re 

Sks-trl^fti'd^ctki 

fSra'i-nlne 

frIk'wInt-U 

j^n'4-lne 

glr-di^n' 

g!m-nlis't1k 
41-U.lA'ill 
hfts'plt.&f 
hi'm&r-ds 

!g-n&-rim'fis 

fn-^lk'i-r&s 

!r.rid'^le 

iMr4t'l 

mine-tinelbse 

mlls'kA-line 

m&rlLan-tile 

m&r-k^-t^ 

m&r-k&n'tll 

mf-li'6-T&te 

nA'shftn-&l 

D&*mln^li-t&re 

ndm'A-tlv 

&-b^d^nse 

db-strftp'pA-l&s 

dk-t&^r6 

ftr'i-ti-rA 

p&'rdnt-4ie 

p2r-sh&l'f6.ti 

p4'trjlln-4je 

p4t'r&-lrk 

p&t'r^-ftt 

oit'r^ftt-lzm 

n-16H&.j!st 

n-Ii-sM^k-il 

pl4gi-rizm 

p^sls* 

p5s-sSs^s7v 

pds-slsh'&n 

m-vlnt'irtiv 



J 



Fbonoukobix 
koi^tsh^As 
kAv'&r-Ilt 
kftaiLrd-ls 
d&.krlp1t 
d^mdn'str&te 
d^s!d4-r4't&m 
dl'i-mftnd 
dfs'kr^plnse 
dfs-frln'tshlx 
d!z-dn'Sst 
d!z-di^d&r 
i-lgk'trA-fl 
^miL'sh^te 
Ika'p^i-tflivri 
Iks-tlrn'o^-r^ 
Sks-trdr'd^nll-r^ 
fSny^-nfn 
fr^kwlnt^li 
j3n'A-!n 
gyir'd^-in 
jim-nls'tik 
H-I^lSd^yl 
ds'p^til 
y&'m&r-ib 

Uh 

Ig-D^r&'mfis 

fn.^^k&'rJLi 

?r.r4'd^4te 

11t4r4'tl 

mln't^-nSnse 

mis'kUln 

mli'k&ii-tfl 

mM4-6-r4te 

m&-z4'&m 

n4sh<lb-il 

ndm-Sn-kUt^&re 

ndm'^n&-t1? 

ft-b^^-lnse 

db-BtrSp'dr-&8 

6k.t4'v6 

fir't-tir-i* 

p&r'Int.&je 

pat'rftn-!ie 
p&'tri-Irk 
pArtr^at ^ 
p4^r^llt-!sm 
f^lMl^jfst 

ffl-i-zftP-A-ka 
pl4'ji-r?zm 
pftz-zis' 
p6z-zls^s!v 



1M 



OOBRlCTIONt IR ORTHOSPY. 



OETBOORAra?. 

Pronunciation 
•Propitiation 
Prophecy 
Proi" 




lance 
Ratio 
Rational 
Sacrament 
Sacrifice 
Stereotype 

Stupendous 

Synonyme 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

TransfMirency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Wliiffletree 



Incorrect, 

pr^nftn-s^&'sh&n 

pr^pls-M'diftn 

pr^v'^1 (nodh) 

prdv'^sl (verb) 

r&d'4-inse 

r&'sh& 

r&'shftn-ll 

84^r&-m2nt 

84'kr^flzeor(f!s) 

stJi^Mpe 

sti-pln'd&-fls > 

sti-pln'jfts > 

s^ndn'^m^ 

s^ndn'^-mfz 

trins-ptr^lnt 

trins-pir^ln-si 

vSr-bit^m 

hwlp'pl-tr^ 



PronouncbD. 

pr^n&i-sh^&'i^itii 

pr^lsh44'sliftn 

prdrii-si (noun) 

pr6f^sl (verb) 

r&'d^inse 

r&'sh^& 

rtsh^An-U 

sik'rH-mlnt 

sik'rH-flze 

sti'r^&.tipe 

8t&-pln'd&8 

sln'^nfm 

s^nftn'^mi 

tr4ns-p&'rlnt 

trin8-p4'rln-8& 

vlr-b4't1m 

vM-k4'n& 

hw!ffl.tr^ 



Note. 1. — ^When the words learned, hUiSidf hoed, ^, are used as partici- 
pial adjectives, the termination ed should generally be pronounced as a sepa- 
rate syllable: as, '^A letam-^d man; The bUs$-^ Redeemer;" but when 
they are employed as verbs, the ed is contracted in pronunciation ; as^ ** He 
learned his lesson ; They are loo*d; I have waUfd/* 

S. The accent of the following words falls on those syllables expressed in 
the ttofteibcharacters : £u ro p« an, hy me n« al, Ce sa re a, co ad /it tor, ep i cu- 
re an, in ter est ed, in ter est ing, rep ar a ble, ree og nise, leg is la tuT& od li- 
ga to ry, in earn par a ble, ir reo a ra ble, in earo ra ble. In a larse dass of 
words, the vowels «, e, and td, snould be pronounced like longs mloCe; such 
as, /ore, rare, tAere, their, where, air, ehair, compare, dedare, &c In the words 
person, perfect, mercy, vnAerpret, detemwne, and the like, the vowel e before r, 
18 often erronemuhi sounded like short tc 4ts proper sound is that of e in 
met, pet, tmperoltoe. 

3. With respect to the pronunciation of the words thf, land, gicul^.&e. it 
appears that a mistake extensively prevails. It is believed that theo^ com ■ 
mon pronunciatbn bv the vulgar, is the correct one, and agreeable to the pro • 
nunaation intended by Mr. John Walker. Th» proper mphthonsai soundfl 
in sk^i, kyind, ^de, are actopted by the common mass, ana p tsn m i wd 
by those who, in their unnatural and afiected pronunciation of these 
words, say, i^^l, k^lnde, g^lde. This latter mode of pronouncing them 
in two syllables, is as incorrect and ridiculods as to pronounce the words 
hoil, toU, in two syllables, thus, bd-!l, td-!I. 

4. My, wind, pmtr. When my is contrasted with thy, his, her, your. Sec it 
is pronounced, ml : in all other situations, it is pronounced, m^ ; as, " My [nu\ 
Bcui, give ear to my \me] counsel." When wmd ends a line in poetry, and ia 
made to rhyme with tnmd, bind, kind, &c. it is pronounced, wind ;but in 
other situations, it is pronounced, wind. 

** Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
'* Sees God in clouds, Or hears him in the timui." 
Pour, Analogically, the diphthong ou, in this word, has its proper Boand; ai 
in hdftr, nhhr, 

" Te heavens ! from high the dewr nectar pour, 
** And in soft silence sl^d the kindUy shower." 



^BOTIHCULIiBtS. 



PROVIXCIALISMS. 



CONTIUCTIONS, TULGARISMS, AND OTHER IMPROPAIBTlBi. 

As each of the fonowlng provinciafiBnis aiid Tulgarismi^ hu Hb locality in 
eome one sectkHi or other cSfour country, it is hoped that theao co n e c t i oiMi 
will be found uaeftd in the districts to wlwch the vanous phrases re s pect i fdy 
belong. 



IMPBOPSa* 

Aint 

haint 

taint 

baint 

nuiint 

wont 

wer'nt 

wauni 

woodent 

mussent 

ixzent 

waazent 

bevent 

dooBsent 

tizsent 

whool 



OO&BSCVi 

Are not 
have not 
'tis not 
are not 
may not 
will not 
were not 
was not 
wouMnot 
must not 
is not 
was not 
hasDol 
does not 
tisnot 
who will 
don*t 
caaH 

ini 

tis 

CoaufOM M Naw-EifoLAin) oa 
Nbw-York* 
Iskt 
bin 

hw&Ie 

h^me 

st&ne 

ddz 

glass 

mass 

brftss 

p48S 



Akst 
bdn 

his 

h&m 
stfln 
dbh, 

miss 
briss 

fliwnt 
hfifzn 
h&ft'zn 
ftn'shlni 

diii'jilr 

strin'j&r 

tshlmliar 

iiitjlr 

nit'fir-^ 

fdr'tin 

(ftr't^Wrn&te 



Bint 

hia 

UM% 

ine^shlnt 

inejll 

dine^ftr 

strinejftr 

tshime'bftr 

n&'tshAre 

nltsh^A-rll 

fftr^lshine 

f&rlahA-nite 



IMPBOniB* 

vftrtii^ 
▼ArO^w-JI* 
&k't^w41 
Id'^w-kite 

flTH'&I 

heft 

sto<^ 

stent 

helve 

muss 

dump 

scup 

chaiss 

cutter 

staddla 

suple 

I» 

Strenth 

leath 

brenth 

ort 

nan 

wisht 

wunst, 

ouch 

cheer 

spook 

fuments 

wanitj 

in warn 

omary 

for by 

we bit 



eoaascvw 

vliOriiA 

vlr^tshA^ 

Ik'tsh441 

Id'j&.kMe 

fl^Tdb 

weij*t 

poi^ra 



disoider 
onload 



gig Of 

oimJn 



PMNNiTLVAVLU 

•tfaagth 

MOgtil 

bMdIh 
ought 



once 

oh 

chair 

mil ■■* 

oppoarta 
vani^ 
tnvam 
ordinaiy 
to spare 
small piee$ 
do not 



fsnwnibgi' 



DMr 

flSAr 

6nd 

Iftss 

kMrse 

sSArse 

tni 

IS 



Imsb* 

lUr« 

Ind 

Mm 

k6isa 

s&iaa 

!&& 



PftOVlNCIAUSMS 



Correct. 

rat 

Pftl'pU 
pli'sn 

Kt. Misi.&e. 
TH4re 
hwlure 
Idtre 
wSr 



IllPROrCR. 

mdflt 
gwlne 
Mt w shut 

tMe0rf5tch 
h&p'd 



Correct. 
mite [mi^] 

^. 

kftr.ri,(ftah,ot 
bring 
hdlpt 
plrt'nAfHdifp 



206 

Improper. 

fflt 
l-k59iit^ 

pai'pu 

p4re%dn 

Mo. Va. 
TH&r 
whif 
bir[betrl 

wir 

NoTs. Clntx^ preUy^ ugljh etototii, expect, guessi «nd reelmi, though cor 
rect English woras, have, amo]}^ the common people 6f New- finchind and 
New-Toik, a provincial application and meaning. V^th them, a dner man, 
is one of a gentle and obliging disposition ; instead of, a man of distinguisb- 
ed tdcnts and profound acquirements. Pretty and ugly, they apply to the 
disposUUm of a person, instead of, to his external appearanee. In these states^ 
one will often hear, **1 guess it rains," when the speaker knows this to be a 
fact, and, therefore, guessing is uncalled for. *< I expect lean go ;" or, ** I 
reckon I can *," instead of, " I suppose or presUmeJ* In New-England, a 
clergyman is often called a minister^ in New-York, a priest, and south of 
N. Y. a parson. The last is preferable. 



NEW-ENGLAND OB NEW- YORK. 

I be goin. He lives to hum. 
Hese ben to hum this two wedLS. 
You haddent ought to do it. Yes 
1 had ought. 
Taint no better than hizzen. 
Izzent that are line writ well ? 
Tizzent no better than this ere. 

The kcows be gone to hum, neow, 
and Pmer goin arter urn. 

He'll be iiere, dcrights, and bring 
yourn and thaim. 

He touch'd the stun which I shew 
him, an dijguess it made liim sithe, for 
'twas cissing hot. 

Run, Thuiel, and cut a staddle, for 
to make a lever on. Ize jest agoneter 
go, daddy. 
Where shell I dump ray cart, square ? 



When ju git hum from HafK>rd ? 
A fortnit ago. You diddent, did ye ? 
Ju see my Danel,- whose sot up a 
tarvem there ? No. Hede |;one afore 
1 got there. O, the pesky enter! Hele 
soon be up a stump. 

My frinds supurb mansion is de- 
lightfully sitewated on a nate-eral 
mound of considerable hithe. It hcz 
.a long stoop in front ; but it is furder 
from the city than Pde like my hum. 



OOHRECTEI). 

I am gohig. He lives at home. 

He has been at home these 8 weeki. 

You ought ftoi to do it. Ceriakdy 1 
ought. 

Tunobetterthan^. 

Is not tlut line well written 7 

It is no better, or, it is not any bel* 
ter than this. 

The cows are gone home, and /«in 
going after them. 

He ioiU be here, directly, and bring 
yours and theirs. 

He touched the stone whidi I shamed 
him, and it made him iigh, for U torn 
hissing hxA. 

Go, Nathaniel, and cot a eapUng, to 
make a lever q/I I was aboid to go^ 
or, intending to go immediatdy, father* 
, -^ - , . . Where «A«fl I imZoad my cart 7 Foil- 
Dump it vender. Whats the heft ofjder. What is the wei^ <m your hmdj 
your load 7 



When didyou return from HarUord^ 
A fortnight ago. Is U possiUe I Did 
you see my son Danid, who has opened 
apuUtd{;AouMthcre7 No. Hekadleft 
before I arrioed there. O, the ptdkr^ 
fellow ! He will soon come to noughL 

My friend's superb mansion is de* 
lightfully situated on a naturtd mound 
of considerable heigfU, It has a long 
porch in front ; but it is farther fromtbt 
city than I would like to reside. 



I know'd the gal was dit)wndcd,i I knetoihe girl had been drowned, 
ojid I teWd the inq uiaitioners, that \ze\arvd\ lold\Ve jvvf^^J Vtiq^iusl^VViatlioai 



PROVINCIALISMS. 



W1 



WEW-BKGLAMD. I CORRECTED. 

nilher |eestin nor jokin about it ; but not jesting about it ; but, hy permUtSng 

meiogwethemmy view qf the tubjeet^ 
they would oblige me. So, I persevere 
edf and gained my poi^it. Indeed ! Art 
you from Berkshire 7 I am. Realty ! I 
am surprised. 



if thejrd permit me to giv em my 
ideze, they'd oblecse me. So I pa^ 
■everod, aiid carried my pinte. You 
don't say so. Be you from Barkshire ? 
I be. Ncow I swan ! if I aint clean 
beat 

You baint. from the Jarseys, be ye ? 
Tea. Gosh! then I guess you kneow 
faeow to tend tarvem. 

I aeea Um. Have you saw him 7 
Ycfl, I have saw him wunst ; and that 
was before you seed him.. 

I done my task. Have you did 
ironn 7 No, but I be to do it 

I be to be there. He know*d ipo. 



Leave, me 1)e, for Ime afeai^ 
I never took notice to it 



I wish I haddent did it ; howsum- 
ever, I dont keer : 
me. 

Give me them there books. 

He ort to go $ 00 ho ort 

No he orten. 

Dont scroyge me. 

I diddent go to do it 

Aint that a good hand write ? 
. Nan 7 I know'd what he meant, but 
I never let on. 

It is a long mile to town. Ah ! I 
thought 'twas unle a short mile. 
Irimh. 

Not here the day ; he went till 
Pittsburgh. 

Let us be after pairsing a wee bit 

Where didyou loss-it 7 
Md. Va. Kt. or Miss. 

Cany the horse to water. 

Tote the wood to the river. 
Have you focht the water 7 

I *ve made 800 bushels of com this 
fear. ■ 
He has run affinst a snag. 
Is that your plunder, stranfl[er7 
He will soon come of that habit 

I warthar, and I seen his boat was 
lo idend too heavy. 
Whar you gwine 7 
Hesemcohoot with me. 
Did you get shet of your tobacca 7 



w9re you firom J^ew^ersey? Yea. 
Then I premme yon Jbioio how totende 
ta»tm» 

CORRECTED. 

I saw him. Have you seen him 7 
Yes, ence ; and that was before you 
Mtohim. 

I hone done my task.T Have ^oo 
done yours 7 No, but I must, 

I shall be there ; or, I must be there. 
He knew me. 

l^ me be, for I am qfiraid, 

I never took notice <>jf it : or, better 
thus, I n&fm noticed it 

I wish I had not done it : haweter^ J 
they cant skeerjcKsre^ord them. They cannot sears 

me. 

Give me those books. 

He ought to go, reaUy, 

He ought not 

Don't crowd me. 

I did not intend to do it 

Is not that beaui^ful writing 7 

What 7 I knew what he meant, but 
I kept that to myseif, 

ItisaK(lZeov«ramiletotown. Ah! 
Isi^pposedittohelessthdnSimde, 

CORRECTED. 

He is Dot here to-day. He went fe 
Pittsburgh. 
Let us ptarsesL UtUe, 
Where did yooloMitf 

CORRECTED. 

Lead the horse to water; OTi water 
the horse. 

Carry the wood to the rwer. 

Have you 'Jktehedf or (routg Al, the 
water 7 

I have raissd SOO bnsheb of eora 
this year. 

He has got into dyjkuUy, 

Is that your baggage^ A ? 

He will soon overcome, or get rid ^^ 
that habit 

I was therCj and I saw thai his boat 
was too heaxUy laden^ or loaded. 

Where are you gmng 7 

He is in partnership with me« 

Did yOW gCi Yi&^^\ ^IX^M^ ^ ^^^RDL 



Itoboceo? ^^, ^ 

iraaAcfed7onto«eIlit7 \ vaw KApeA iwjl ^^\v\ 



M8 PBoeoDT. 

PROSODY* 

Prosody treats of the modulations of the voicr- 
according to the usages of the language we speak, 
and the sentiments we wish to express : hence, 
in its most extensive sense, it comprises all the 
laws of elocution. 

Prosody is commonly divided into two parts : 
the first teaches the true pronunciation of words, 
comprising accent, quantity j emphasis^ pause^ and 
tone ; ai)d the second, the laws of versification. 

JieeenL Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice 
on a particular letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better 
heard than the rest, or distinguished from them ; as, in the word 
pruunUf the stress of the voice must be on the letter «, and 
the second syllable^ Mime, which syllable takes the accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one accented 
syllable. For the sake of euphony or distinctness in a long 
word, we firequently give a secondary accent to another sylla- 
ble besides the one which takes the principal accent ; aSf^ tea ti 
mo m^aiy a ban' dan ^tng-. 

QtumUhf. The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it* It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on ttie vowel $ 
which causes it to be slow^ joined in pronunciation with the 
following letters ; as, *^ F&ll, bale, m50d» house, fiSature." 

A 83rl&d>le is short, when the accent is on die consonant ; 
which causes the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding 
letter ; as, << ftnt, bdnnSt, hunger.'' 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a short 
one in pronouncing it ; thus, '^ m&te" and *^ nOte'' should be 
pronounced as slowly again as *^ ma(f' and ^^ not'* 

Empham. By emphasis is meant a strcmger and fuller sound 
of the voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how they 
affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatick words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. 

EmpluMui will be more fully explained under the head of Elocution. 
Pamae9. Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible, and, in many easei^ 
M Moemnirable space of time. 
Jbmef. Tones are differen\bo^fcomQm^EAs»a«xA\%ga^ 



fUNGTUATIOlf. tot 

noting in the modulations of the roice, or the notes or vartaUiofUi 

of sound which we enjploy in the expression of our sentiments* 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases; but tones 

effect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes a whole discourse. 



PUXCTUATIOJT. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written com- 
position into sentences or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, in order to mark the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronun- 
ciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon^ a 
pause double that of the comma ; the Colony double that of die 
semicolon ; and the Panod, double that of the colon. 

f Pnnctuation ia a modern art. The ancients were entirely unacquainted 
4 with the use of points ; and wrote, not only without any distinction of mem- 
bers and periods, but also without any distinction of words. This custom 
continuea till the year 360 before Christ. How the ancients read their 
works, written in this manner, it is not easy to conceive. After the practice 
of joining words together had ceased, notes of distinction were placed at 
the end oT every word. This practice continued a considerable time. 

As it appears that the present usuage of points did not take place whilst 
manuscripts and monumental inscriptions were the only known methods of 
conveying knowledge, we must conclude, that it was introduced with the 
art of printing. The introduction was, however, gradual : aU the pointt 
did not appear at once. The colon, semicolon, and note of admiration, wera 
produced some time after the others. The whole set, as they are now used, 
oecame established, when loarhing and refinement had made considerable 
progress. 

As the rules of punctuation are founded altogether on the 
grammatical construction of sentences, their application pre- 
supposes, on the part of the student, a knowledge of Syntax. 
Although they admit of exceptions, and require a continual ex* 
ercise of judgment and literary taste in applying them properly, 
they are of great utility, and justly merit our particular attention. 

The great importance of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
punctuation, and of attending strictly to the application of its 
rules, is established by the single fact, that the meaning of a 5en- 
tenee is often totally perverted by the omission or misapplication 
of points. To illustrate the correctness of this remark, nunier- 
. ous examples might be selected. The following border on the 
ridiculous : '^ Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea his wife^ 
desires the prayers of this church ;" ^' Tcyoiv^ HiVkS^ ^ik)^;^:^^ 

18» 



SiO PimCTIifATIOH* 

from the Jail on Friday last, b 22 years of age, has sandy hair, 
tight eyes, thin visage, with a short nose turned up about b\\ feet 
high, &c/* Corrected ; << Mr. Jared Hurton having gone to sea, 
his wife desires the prayers of this church ;'' <Uhin visage, with 
a short nose turned up, about six feet high, &c." 

Before one enters upon the study of punctuation, it is neces- 
sary for him to understand what is meant by an adjunci^ a m'ni- 
ple sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An adjunct or imperfect phrase contains ne assertion, or does 
not amount to a proposition or sentence ; as, <' Therefore ;" 
*• studious of praise ;" " in the pursuit of commerce." — ^For the 
definition of a sentence, and a compound sentence, turn to 
page 119. 

When two or more adjuncts are connected with the verb in 
the same manner, and by the same preposition or conjunction,- 
the sentence is compound, and may be resolved into as many 
simple ones as there are adjuncts ; '^ as, << They liavc sacrificed- 
their hecdth and fortune, at Uie shrine of vanity, pride, and earfro- 
vagance,^^ But when the adjuncts are connected with the verb 
in a different manner, the sentence is simple ; as, ^< Grass of an 
excellent quality, is produced in great abundance in the northern 
regions of our country." 

comiiiAr 

RULE 1. The members of a simple sentence should not, m 
general, be separated by a comma ; as, <* Every part of matter 
swarms with Uving creatures." 

Exercises in PuncUufHon, — ^Idleness is the ereat fomeriter of all oorrap- 
tions in the human heart. The friend of or£r has made half his way to 
virtue. AJl finery is a sign of littleness. 

RULE 2. When a simple sentence is long, and the nomtna* 
tive is accompanied with an inseparable adjunct of importance, 
it may admit a comma immediately before the verb ; as, ^^ The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
Sie cultivation of the English language ;" '' Too many o/ the 
pretended friendships of yotUh, are mere combinations in 
pleasure." 

Exerctses,— The indulgence of a harsh dispontion is the introduction to 
future misery. To l>e totally indifferent to praise or censure is a r^ defed 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society serves to ey e r ck e 
tlie suilering graces and virtues of the g<»od. 

RULE 3. When the connexion of the different parts of a 

simple sentence, is interrupted by an adjunct of importance, the 

adjunct must be distinguished by a comma before and after It ; 

aF, '' His work is, in wianjj respects, Njiry vrev^rCect It is, tkert- 



rUNCTUATlOlf* III 

fort^ not much approred." But when these interruptions are 
slight and unimportant, it is better to omit the comma ; as, 
^' Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" << There is twrtly a pleasure 
in beneficence." 

Kxereiaes, — Chority like the sun brigfhtens all its objects. Gentleness is 
In truth the great avenue to mutual enjoyment. You too have your failings. 
Humility and knowledge with pooi* apparel excel pride and ignorance un- 
der costly attire. The best men often experience aisappointments. Advice 
should be seasonably administered. No assumed benaviour can always 
hide the real character. 

RULE 4. The nominative case independent, and nouns in 
apposition when accompanied with adjuncts, must be distinguish- 
ed by commas ; as, " My »ow, give me thy heart ;" " Dear StV, 
I write to express my gratitude for your many kindnesses ;*' " I 
am obliged to you, my friends^ for your many favours ;" " Patf/, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and know- 
ledge ;'* " The buUerfly^ child of the summer, flutters in.thesun." 

But if two nouns in apposition are unattended with adjuncts, 
or if they form only a proper name, they should not be separated ; 
as, " Paul the apostle, suffered martyrdom ;" " The sialeaman 
Jefferson, wrote the declaration of Independence." 

ExeTCMes,— Lord thou hast been our dwelling place in ail generations. 
Continue my dear cliild to make virtue thy chiefstudy. Canst thou expect 
thou betrayer of innocence to escape the hand of venseance ? Death the 
king of tcrrours chose a prime minister. Hope the balm of life sooths us 
under every misfortune. Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was em- 
inently good as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious (^am- 
ple of true piety. 

RULE 6. The nominative case absolute and the infinitive 
mood absolute with their adjuncts, a participle with words de- 
pending on it, and, generally, any imperfect phrase which may 
be resolved into a simple sentence, must be separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " His father dyings ho 
succeeded to the estate ;" " To confess the truth, I was in fault;' 
** The king, approving the plan, put it in execution ;" " He, 
having finished his a4:ademical course, has returned home, to 
pt'osecute his professional studies" 

Exercises. — ^Peace of mind being secured we may smile at misfortune 
To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents formed for great enterprises could not fail of rendering him conspi^ 
nous. The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. All mankind compoas one family 
assembled under the eye of one common Father. 

RULE 6. A compound sentence must be resolved into simple 
ones by placing commas between its members ; as, '* The 
decay, the waste, and the dissolution of a plant, may affect our 
spirits, and suggest a train of serious refteclvow^J* 
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Three or moro nouns, verbs, adjectives, particip1e«, or a^ 
verbs, connected by conjunctions, expressed or uiiderstoodt 
must be separated by commas ; as, ^* The husband, wife,'* and 
children,! suffered extremely ;" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" ** David M'as a brave, 
wise, and pious man;" ^' A man, fearing, serving, and loving hii 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjunctions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, " Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" '^ Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exereiaea, — ^^Ve have no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body dep^^sses tne 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of'tlie heart and dcgiadcs man 
from his rank in creation. 

SdfKX>nceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youtk. He is alternately supported by his father his uncle and his «ldet 
brother. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited timorous and boae. 
An upri^t mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and true 
lovely honedt and of good report Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualifications of a jgood student. The sreat business 
of life is to be employ^ in doing justly loving mercy and wiuking humbly 
with our Creator, To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

In our health Ufc possessions connexions pleasures there are causes of 



* The correctness and importance of this rule appear to be so obvious^ 
as to render it not a little surprising, that any writer, possessing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it. I am bold to affirm, that it it 
observed by every correct reader and speaker ; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is generally violated by those printers who punctuate by the ear, 
and all others who are influenced by their pernicious example ; thoi^ 
** The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and actively 
employed in doing good." Why do they not omit the comma where the 
conjunction is understood ? It would be doing no greater violence to the 
principles of elocution ; thus, ** The head the heart and the hands, shouki 

- oe, &C." or thus, *' The head the heart, and the hands, should be employ* 
ed," &C. Who does not perceive that the latter pause, where the con* 
jufiction is expressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjunctioa 
18 understood? And, since this is the case, what fair objection can be 
made to the fellowing method of punctuation ? '^ The head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively emploved in doing goiod;* 
*' She is a Mroman, ccntle, sensible, well-educated, anct religious." 

t As a considerable pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 
last noun and the verl>, a comma should be inserted to denote it ; but ee 
no pause is aI1owab\9 between the last adjective and the noun, or between 

iAe last adverb and the verb, tiie comma, in such instances^ is properly 
aitted ; thus, " David was a brave, Viao, miA yvwa naxC 
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^etyfmporoeptfMy working. Deliberate slowlj ezecnte nromptly. Aa 
nie triflinff todety is near akin to such as is eorraptin^. This unhappy 
penpon had been seriously affectionately admonished but in vain. 

Rule 7. Comparative sentences whose members are short, 
and sentences connected with relative prononns the meaning of 
whose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not be separated by a comma ; as, " Wisdom is better 
than riches ;" '< No preacher is so successful as time ;'* *< He 
accepted what I had rejected ;" " Self-doniai is the sacrifice 
which virtue must make ;" " Subatract from many modem poets 
ail thai may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain ;'' 
'* Give it to the man whom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of << man in general/' but of << the 
man whom you most esteem." 

But when the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
is properly inserted before the relative ; as, ^< JVfon, who is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble ;" '' There is no 
charm in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue. '^ 

This mle is equally applicable to constructions in which the 
relative is understood ; as ; *' Value duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges which you enjoy." 

Exerdsea, — ^How much better it is to get wisdom than gold ! The fhend- 
•hips of the world can exist no longer tlian interest cements them. Eat 
nvhat is set before you. They who ezdte envy will eanly incur censure. 
A man who is of a detractinff spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion chut 
complaints of the woiid are wholly imaginary. 

Tne gentle mind is like the smooth stream which reflects eTer|r object in 
Us just proportion and in its fturest colours. In thatuhaflected cirdity vHiidi 
npiiings from a gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. TKe Lord 
whom I senre is etemaL This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same sort, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, they must not be separated ; as, 
*< Libertines call rdigion, bigotry or superstition;" ''True 
worth is modest atui retired;" '* The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind f* '' Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously." When words are cmmected in pairs, the 
pairs only should be separated ; as, '' There is a natural dif* 
ference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom oimI 
folly ;" '' l¥hether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we shodd 
be temperate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
diey may be separated by a comma ; as, ** Romances may be 
said to be miserable diapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil.'' 

Exerei$ei4 — ^Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passwns. 
True friendship wfll at all times avoid aroufafh or careless behavioniv Health 
tod peaces inpdflfsletbitune sndafewfneoaAvamxE^^^^'w^KK^^ 
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Three or moro nouns, verbs, adjectives, parficiplG«, or a^ 
verbs, connected by conjunctions, expressed or understood, 
must be separated by commas ; as, <' The husband, wife,'* and 
children,! suffered extremely ;" " In a letter, we may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss ;" " David M'as a brave, 
wise, and pious man ;" " A man, fearing, serving, and loving hit 
Creator, lives for a noble purpose ;" " Success generally de- 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake." 

Two or more nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, or adverbs, 
occurring in the same construction, with their conjunctions un- 
derstood, must be separated by commas ; as, '^ Reason, virtuoi 
answer one great aim ;" " Virtue supports in adversity, moder- 
ates in prosperity ;" " Plain, honest truth, needs no artificial 
covering ;" " We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 

Exercises, — ^^Vehave no reason to complain of the lot of man nor of the 
mutability of the world. Sensuality contaminates the body dep^^sses tne 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of 'the heart and dcgiadca man 
from his rank in creation. 

Sel€<x>nceit presumption and obstinacy blast the prospects of many a 
youtk. He is alternately supported by his father his uncle and his eldei 
brother. The man of virtue and honour will be trusted relied upon and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited timorous and base. 
An upri^t mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and true 
lovely honeiSt and of good report Habits of reading writing and thinking 
are the indispensable qualifications of a jgood student. The crcat business 
of life is to be employ^ in doing justly loving mercy and wdking humbly 
with our Creator. To live soberly righteously and piously comprehends the 
whole of our duty. 

In our health life possessions connexions pleasures there are causes of 



♦ The correctness and importance of this rule appear to be so obviom^ 
as to render it not a little surprising, that any writer^ possessing the least 
degree of rhetorical taste, should reject it. I am bold to affirm, that it it 
observed by every correct reader and speaker ; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is generally violated by those printers who punctuate by the ear, 
and all others who are influenced by their pernicious example; thus^ 
'* The head, the heart and the hands, should be constantly and activ^y 
employed in doing good." Wliy do they not omit tlie comma where the 
conjunction is understood ? It would be doing no greater violence to the 
principles of elocution ; thus, ** The head the heart and the hands, should 
- oe, &c" or thus, *' The head the heart, and the hands, should be employ- 
ed," &C. Who does not perceive that the latter pause, where the con* 
jufiction is expressed, is as necessary as the former, where the conjunctioa 
18 understood? And, since this is the case, what fair objection can be 
made to the fallowing method of punctuation ? '^ The head, the heart, and 
the hands, should be constantly and actively emploved in doing good ;* 
•* She is a «voman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, anct religious." 

t As a considerable pause in pronunciation is necessary between the 

last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it ; but ee 

no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, or between 

tAe last adverb and the verb, the comma, in such instances^ is properly 

omitted ; thus, " David was a brave, Viao, miA '^oma TOaxv/" 
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deety fmporoeptfMy working. Deliberate slowly ezecnte promptly. Ao 
idle tfiflinff todety is near akin to suck as is eorraptin^. This unhappy 
penpon had been seriously affectionately admonished but m Yam. 

Rule 7* Comparative sentences whose members are short, 
and sentences connected with relative pronouns the meaning of 
whose antecedents is restricted or limited to a particular sense, 
should not be separated by a comma ; as, << Wisdom is better 
than riches ;" " No preacher is so successful as time ;" " He 
accepted what I had rejected ;" " Self-doniai is Uie sacrifiee 
which virtue must make ;'' <' Substract from many modem poets 
all that may be found in Shakspeare, and trash will remain ;'' 
*' Give it to the man whom you most esteem." In this last ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of *^ man in general," but of ^* the 
man whom you most esteem." 

But when the antecedent is used in a general sense, a comma 
is properly inserted before the relative ; as, ** Many who is bom 
of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble ;" " There is no 
cJiarm in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 

This mle is equally applicable to constmctions in which the 
relative is understood ; as ; '* Value duly the privileges you 
enjoy ;" that is, " privileges which you enjoy." 

Exercisea, — ^How much better it is to get wisdom than gold ! The fhend- 
nhips of the world can exist no longer tlian interest cements theiA. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy will easily incur censure. 
A man who is of a detractinff spirit will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion mu 
complaints of the woiid are wholly imaginary. 

Toe gentle mind is like the smooth stream which reflects ever|r object m 
Us lust proportion and in its fturest colours. In thatuhafl^cted dvdity wfaidi 
npiings from a gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve is eternal This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. When two words of the same sort, are connected 
by a conjunction expressed, they must not be separated ; as, 
^Libertines call rdigion, bigotry or superstition;" <<True 
worth is modest tmd retired ;" " The study of natural history, 
expands and elevates the mind f^ '' Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously." When words are connected in pairs, the 
pairs only should be separated ; as, '^ There is a natural dif* 
ference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom oimI 
folly ;" <^ Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we shodd 
be temperate." 

But if the parts connected by a conjunction are not short, 
ihey may be separated by a conuna ; as, ** Romances maj be 
said to be miserable diapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil.'' 

£irerdtef<— Idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad passwns. 
True friendship wiU at aU times avoid a roufafh or careless behavioiir. HeaUh 
tod peaces inodemte tbitune vidafewfnettdA«(vxck^^^^'w^»^*^ 
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vtides oftemponl felicity. TruUi is fiiir and artless rimplo aod aiiieer 
mufonn and consistent. Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodie 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. Where the verb of a simple member is understood 

a comma may, in some instances, be inserted ; as, *' From lai 

itrises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knows 

ledge." But in others, it is better to omit the comma ; ** No sta 

tion is so high, no power so great, no character so unblemished 

as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, malicoi wot 

envy." 

Exerdsea. — As a companion he was severe and satirical ; as a Tii&td cap 
tious and dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms in summer ther 
will be no beauty and in autumn no fruit. So if youth be trifled away with 
out improvement manhooa will be contemptible and old age miserable. 

RULE 10. When a simple member stands as the object of i 
preceding verb, and its verb may be changed into the infinitiv< 
mood, the comma is generally omitted ; as, ^^ I suppose kei9 a 
t'est ;" changed, *' I suppose him to be at rest.^^ 

But when the verb to be is followed by a verb in the infinitivi 
mood, which, by transposition, may be made the nominativi 
case to it, the verb to be is generally separated from the infini- 
tive by a comma ; as, " The most obvious remedy is, /o icith' 
draw from aU associations with bad men ;" <* The first and aiosl 
obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from aD 
associations with bad men." 

t Extreises, — ^They believed he was dead. He did not know that 1 was thfl 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is to he condemned 
by our own hearts. The greatest misery that we can endure is to be ooOi 
demned by our own hearts. 

NOTES. 

1. Wheal a conjunction is separated by a phrase or member from the maoK 
ber to which it belongs^ such mtervening phrase appears to re(|uire a coaw 
roa at each extremity ; as, " They set out eaily, and, before Uie dose of As 
day, arrived at the ^tined place." This rule, however, is not sener«Dy fiiit 
lowed by our best writers ; as, *' If thou seek the Lord, he will be found d 
thee ; hut if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever ;" ** Ail if the parti 
connected are not short, a comma may be inserted." 

2. Several verbs succeeding each other in the infinitive mood, and having 
a common dependance, may be divided by commas ; as, ''To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward ths 
deserving, are humane and noble empIo3nnent8. 

3. A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat in thefom 
of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma , as, " It hurts a 
man's pride to soy, I do not know ;" " Plutarch calls lyinff, Vu vice ^xlooes.** 

4. When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with some 
marked variety, they must be distinguished by a comma ; as 

" Tho' deep, yet cUar ; tho' gentle, yet not duU ; 
** Strong, without re^e; without overflowing, fidV* 

^Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, not only hi wdoB 
aMif but in opposition Co, the Viowa and cond^x^V^l ov^^^tte^ 
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gomet h nea when the word with which the last preposition acrees, is sin- 
gle, the comma may be omitted ; as, ''Many states were in uliance witk^ 
and under the protection q^Rome." 

The same riue and restrictions apply, when two or more nomis refer to 
the same preposition { as, ''He was composed both ander the threaienhigf 
and at the Mip^oach^ of a cruel and lingering death ;" " He was not only the 
ibtn^, but the/oifter of his people." * 

5. The words, " as, thus, nay, so, henoe, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place^ m 
short," and all other words and phrases of a simdar kind, must generally 
be separated from the context by a comma ; cw, " Remember thy beirt friend ; 
formerly, the supporter of thy mfancy ; noto, the guardian of thy youth ;•» 
" He feared want ; henetj he overvalued riches j" " So, if youth be trifled 
away," &c " .^atn, we must, have food and clothing ;" " FinaUy^ let its 
conclude." 

The foregoing rules and examples are sufUcient, it is pre* 
sumed, to suggest to the learner, in all ordinary instances, the 
proper place for inserting the comma ; but in applying these 
rules, great regard must be paid to the length and meaning of the 
clauses, and the proportion which they bear to one another. 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into 
two or more parts, not so closely connected as those which are 
separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each other, 
as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

RULE 1. When the preceding member of the sentence does 
iK>t of itself give complete sense, but depends on the following 
clause, and sometimes when the sense of that member would 
be complete without the concluding one, the semicolon is used ; 
as in the following examples : <'As the desire of Upprobation, 
when it works according to reason, improves the amiable part 
of our species ; so, nothing is more destructive to them, when 
it is governed by vanity and folly ;" " The wise man is happy, 
when he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains tho 
applause of those around him ;" <' Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

Exercises. The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of falsehood a 
perplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship hell of 
fierceness and animosity. As there is a woridly happiness which God pe&« 
eeiues to be no other than disguised misery as there are worldly honoiira 
which in his estimation are reproach so there is a worldly wisdom which in 
Ids sight is foolishness. 

But all subsists by elemental strife 
And passions are the elements of life. 

RULE 2. When an example is introduced to illustrate a rule 
or proposition, the semicolon may be used before the conjune* 
lion o^ ; as in the following instance : Prepositions goveca IhA 
ot)jccti\^ case ; as, " She gave the book to Vvcci?^ 
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ffoTS. In iafUneeB like the Ibr^poing, many respectable pimctaifli emplof 
the colon, initead of the ■emicoloo. 

COLON* 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more pert^ 
less connected than those which are separated bj a semicolon ; 
but not so independent as separate, distinct sentences. 

RULE 1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself,, 
but followed by some supplemental remaric, or further iUustra- 
tion of the subject, the colon may be properly employed ; as, 
^' Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from th^ eonse- 
quences of guilt : the gospel revealed the plan of divine interpo- 
sition and aid.'* ** Great works are performed, not by strength, 
but by perseverance : yonder palace was raised by single stones } 
yet you see its height and spaciousness.** 

jBxerettet. The three great enemies to trananillity are vice eujieretiii ow 
and idleness vice which poisons and disturbs tne mind with badfpasaons 
snperstition which fills it vrith imaj^naiy tenoiirs idleness whidi loads il 
with tedionopess and dissast. 

When we look forward into the year which is beginning what do we b^ 
holdthoe? AUnqr brethren is a Uank to our view a dark nakaowaiinMBts 
itsel£ 

RULE 2. When a semicolon has preceded, or moro than 
one, and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to maA tine 
connecting or concluding sentiment, the colon should be applied ; 
as, ** A divine legislator, uttering hb voice from heaven ; an 
almighty go vemour, stretching for& his arm to punish or reward t 
informing us of perpetual rest prepared for the righteous here- 
after, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : these, 
are the considerations which overawe the world, which suppoi^ 
integrity, and check guilt.** 

PERIOIK 

When a sentence is complete, and so independent as not to be j 
connected with the one which follows it, a period should be is- < 
sorted at its close ; as, " Fear God." *^ Honor the patriot" 
" Respect virtue." 

In the use of many of the pauses, there is a diversity of piic* 
tice among our best writers and grammarians. Gompomrf 
sentences connected by conjunctions, are sometimes divided by 
the period ; as, '^ Recreations, though they may be of an idikh 
cent kind, require steady government to keep them within a due 
and limited province. JBhI such as are of an irregular and 
vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to be banuwed from 
every well-regulated mind." 
The period should follow every abbreviated word ; as, " A< 
JO. TV. B. U. S. Va.Md.\\x.Co\.^t-" 
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DASH. 

The Dash, though oflen used improperly by hasty and inco* 
berent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where the 
sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant pause is re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpected turn in the sentiment ; 
as, " If thou art he, so much respected once— but, oh ! how 
fallen ! how degraded !" ^* If acting conformably to the will of 
our Creator ; — if promoting the welfare of mankind around us ; 
— if securing our own happiness ; — are objects of the highest 
moment : then we are loudly called upon to cultivate and ex- 
tend the great interests of religion and virtue." 

A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater 
dianifthe stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires 
a pause of such length as the sense only can determine. 

^^ Here lies the great — ^False marble, where ? 
*' Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

nmrERROGATORY POINT. 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; as, '* Who adorned the heavens with such ex- 
quisite beauty f " 

NoTB. The intorrogtttive point should not be employed in cues where it 
ui only said, that a question has been asked ; as, " The Cyprians ariied me^ 
why I wept." 

EXCLAMATORY POINT. 

The note of exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden 
emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and sometimes to invocations 
and addresses ; as, '* How much vanity in the pursuits of men !" 
" What is more amiable than virtue !" ** My friend ! this con- 
duct amazes me !" ^' Hear me, O Lord ! for Uiy loving kindness 
18 great I" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A parenthesis is a clause containing some useful remark, 
which may be omitted without injuring the grammatical con- 
struction ; as, ** To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save a 
few letters {wr what is a name besides 1) from oblivion." 

<< Enow then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
<< Virtue alone is happiness below." 

NoTB. The parenthesis ^nerally danotes a moderate depression of th« 
>«ice ; and, as the parenthetical marks do not supply the place of a point. 
tke clause should be accompanied with every stop which the sense would 
require, if the parenthetical characters were not used. It oug^t to termi- 
nate with the same kind of point which the member his that ^nc«d«^^ \ «a^ 
•« He loves nobly, (I speak of fricndslup,) wVio *» ivcA. ya\!Wsak^>BSKwVfe^^«^ 
partno/v of love,** 

19 
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** Or why id long (in fife if kmg (An be) 
** Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor ana mel^ 
Paientiieeefl, bowerer, eontaining inteirogationeor exdamationiL form «B 
weeption to tmt roie ; as, ''If I grant liis request^ (and wIm could lufuao 
it 7) I ahaU Mcore Iiis esteem and attadunent 

APOSTROPHE AND QUOTATION. 

The apostrophe is used to abbreviate a word, and also to 
mark the possessive case of a noun ; as, ** His, for it is; Hu/^ 
for though ; d'erj for over ;" " A num^a poverty.** 

A Quotation marks a sentence taken in the author's own 
language; as, ^* The proper study of mankind is man.** 

When an author represents a person as speaking, the lan- 
guage of that person should be designated by a quotation ; as. 
At my coming in, he said, " Tou and the physician are come 
too late." A quotation contained within another, should be dis- 
tinguished by two single commas ; as, << Always remember this 

ancient maxim : < Know thyself.' " 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING CAPITAIi LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. llie first word of every sentence. 

2« Proper names, the appellations of the Deity, &c; a», 
*' James, Cincinnati, the Andes, Huron ;" " God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, Providence, the Holy Spirif 

3. Adjectives derived from proper names, the titles of books, 
nouns in^ich are used as the subject of discourse, the pronoim 
/ and the interjection O, and every line in poetiy ; as, *^ Ameri* 
can, Grecian, English, French ; Irving's Sketch Book, Perci* 
val's Poems ; 1 write ; Hear, earth P 



VERSIFICATION 

Poetry is the language oftpassion, or of enlivened imagination. 

Yersification, in English, is the harmonious arrangement 
of a particular number and variety of accented and unaccented 
syllables, according to particular laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the sound of the last sylla- 

blc in one line, to the sound of the last syllable in another ; as» 
** 0*er the glad waten of the dark-blue sea^ 
** Our thoughts as bomiAeM and our souls aa/ve,** 

Bi<Aif K Yersb consists in pdetk»l thoughts expressed in ref> 

nlar numbers, but without the correspondence of sound at the 

end of the lines which constitutes rhyme. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrangement and 

connexion of a number of accenlc^ %xA xnv^^^^Haied syllablesi 
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They arc called /ee/, because it is by their aid that the voicei as 

it were, aiept along through the verse in a measured pace. 

AH poNBticia feet oonsist eitiier of two. or of three ■yUaolee ; tnd are 
tedoeiDle to eight kinds; lbaroftwo»yUmble8,andfi»arofthioe|tafi9Uowst 

DlSlTLLABLB. TrISTLLABLB* 

A Trochee * \/ A Dsctyle ^ u \* 

An Iambus w - An Ainphibrsch m - u 

A Spondee * • An Anapaest o u -• 

APyrriuck u v A Tribrach %,%,%, 

A Trochee has the iir^t syllable accented, and the last linao- 
cented ; as, Hateful, pettish : 

Restless m6rtSls t6il for nought. 
An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac- 
cented ; as, BStr&y, consist : 

The seas shSll waste, thS skies In sm6ke dScfty. 
A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the two latter 
unaccented ; as, L&bourSr, possible : 

FrOm thS 15w plSasiires of thla fXllSn nature. 
An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, ContrSv^ne, acquiesce : 

At thS close of th§ day when thS hamlSt Is sQlL 
A Spondee ; as, The pale m06n : a Pyrrhick ; as, 5n thS tall 
tree : an Amphibrach ; as. Delightful : a Tribrach ; as, Nu« 
mSrSblS. 



RHETORICK. 

Grammar instructs us how to express our thoughts correctly; 

Rhetorick teaches us to express them with force and ele- 
gance. 

The former is generally confined to the correct application oTwords in 
constmcting single sentences. Tlie latter treats or the proper clmice of 
words, oflhe happiest jpnethod of constructing sentences, of tbdr most advan- 
•geons arrangement in forming a disconrse, and of tne Tarions kinds and 
qindities of composition. The orinciples of rhetorick are prindpall j based 
on those unfoldeid and illustratea in tlie science of grammar. Hence, an ae- 
onaintanee with the latter, and, indeed, with the uberal arts, is a prorequi* 
Site to the study of rhetorick and belles-lettres. 

COMPOSITION. 

It may be Isad down as a maxim of eternal truth, that good 
9en8e is the foundation of all good ..writing. One who imder- 
stands a subject well, will scarcel^'^rite ill upon it 

Rhetorick, or the art of persuasion, nqidres fn a writer, the miion of good 
sense, and a lively and chaste imagination* It is, then, her proYmce to teach 
Um to embellish nis thoughts with elegant and appropriate language, vivid 
imagery, and an agreeable variety of expression, it ougjbil to ViAV^m %\\&^ 
** To mark the point whore sense and d«&ii^tQM^ 
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STVLB.— PERftPlcriTY AND PRECISIOlf. 

Style is the peculiar manner in which we express oar con- 
ceptions by means of language. It is a picture of the ideof 
which rise in our minds, and of the order in which thej are pro- 
duced. 

The qualities of a good stylo, may be ranked under two heads, 
perspicuiiy and ornament, 

Perspicuitt, which is considered the fundamental quality 
of a good style, claims attention, first, to single words and phili- 
ses ; and, secondly, to the construction of sentesms. When 
considered with respect to words and phrases, it requires those 
three qualities, purity^ proprietyy and precision. 

Purity of language consists in the use of such words and such 
constructions as belong to the language which we speak, in op- 
position to words and phrases belonging to other languages, or 
which are obsolete or new-coined, or employed without proper 
authority. 

Propriety is the choice of those words which the best usage 
has appropriated to the ideas which we intend to express by 
them. It implies their correct and judicious application, in op- 
posftion to low expressions, and to words and phrases which 
would be less significant of the ideas which we wish to convey* 
It is the union of purity and propriety, which renders style grace- 
ful and perspicuous. 

Precision, from protcidere^ to cut off, signifies retrenching all 
superfluities, and pruning the expression in such a manner as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCEa 

A proper construction of sentences is of so great importance 
in every species of composition, that we cannot be too sljriet of 
minute in our attention to it. 

Elegance of style requires us generally to mM many short or Isog m* 
tences in succession | a monotonous correspondence of one meiabOT to ana* 
ther; and the commencing of a piece, section, of {karagrapi^ with a long 
sentence. 

The qualities most essential to a perfect sentencey are VnUy 
Clearness, Strength, and Harmony, 

Unitt is an indispensable property of a correct sentence. A 
sentence implies an arrangement of words in which only one pn- 
position is expressed. It may, indeed, consist of pArtt; but 
these parts ought to be so closely bound together, as to rnaks 
on the mind the impression, not of many objects, but of onlj 
one. In order to preserve this unity, the following rules may be 
UBefui, 

L fnthe count ^ Ihe sentence, iKe scene thould ht changed 9B UiOs m fWH 



BTRUCTURfi OF SENTENCES. 01 

Me. In evenr sentence there is some leading or gpreming word, which, if 
poenble, ought to bo continued so from the beiHnning to the end of it. Tlie 
following sentence is not constructed according to this rule : " After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends^ 
who receiyed me with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the 
objects are sufficientlT connected, yet, by shifting so freouently the ^aee and 
the person, the vtssa, the sfunre^ wc, tkey^ /, andto^, uiey appear m so dis- 
united a view, that the mind is led to wander for the sense. The sentence 
IS restored to its proper unity by constructing it thus : " Having come to 
anchor, I was put on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, who 
received me with the greatest kindness." 

8. Never crowd into one eentenee things wkiek hoot $o little cornifzibn, thai 
they would bear to be divided into two or more etnteneee. The violation of this 
rule produces so unfavourable an efiect, that it is safer to err rather by too 
many short sentences, than by one that is^ overloaded and confused. 

3. Avoid all unnecessary parentheses. 

Clearness, ^nibiguiiyy which is opposed to clearness, may 
aiise from a bad choice, or a bad arrangement of words. 

A leading rule in the arrangement of sentences, is, that tho89 
uords or members moat nearly relaiedj $hoiUd be placed in the sen* 
ience as near to each other as possible^ 9o as thereby to make their 
mutual relation clearly appear. This rule ought to be observed, 

1. In the position of adverbs* ** By greatness," says Mr. Addison, ^^ I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
▼iew." The improper situation of the adverb only, in this sentence, renders 
ft a limitation otthe verb inean, whereas the author intended to have it qual- 
ify the phrase, a single object ; thus, ** By greatness, I do not mean the 
bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 

2. In the position cfphrasee and members, " Are these designs which any 
man who is bom a Bnton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ousht to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow 7" Corrected : *< Are these designs whicn any 
man who is bom a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any drcwHstan" 
tesj in any sUuaUon, to avow f" 

3. In the position ^pronouns. The reference of a pronoun to its noun, 
ehould always be so ikear that we cannot possibly mistake it : otherwise the 
noun ought to be repeated. <^ It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, by heaping uf treasures, which nothing can protect us 
against but the good providence oif our Heavenly Father." WhSeh^ in this 
sentence, grammatically *refers to treasures; and this would convert the 
whole periM into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus oonstme- 
ted 2 '* It is foUy to pretend, by heaping up treasures^ to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life, agamst which nothing can protect us but the 
good providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Strength. By the strength of a sentence is meant such an 
arrangement of its several words and members, ashczhibita the 
sense to the best advantage, and gives every word and member 
its due weight and force. 

1. The first rale for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, to take from 
it all redundant words and membem. Whatever can be easily suf^ied in the 
mind, should generally be omitted ; thus, * Content with derserving a tiiumph, 
he refused the honour of it," is better than to say, ** Being content with de- 
serving a triumph," &c ** They returned back again to the saoM aty fiom 
whence they came forth." If we expunge from this short sentence Jkm 
words which are mere expletives, it will be much more neat and €ws0Se&A\ 
thus, « They returned to the city whence tkiey cmda?^ "^wV ^* <di«^^>o^ 
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cautious of praninfl so closely as to give a hardness and dryness to the 
Some leaves must m left to shelter and adorn the rmit. 

3. ParHcuiar tdtention to the use ofeopuUtUvetf relatives^ and stt the parikU§ 
employed fir transition and eonnexUm^ is reqidred,^ In compositiona of an 
elevated character, the relatioe should generally be inserted. An injudicioiis 
repetition of and enfeebles style ; but when enumerating objects which we 
wish to have appear as distinct from each other as possibfe, it may be repeal- 
ed with peculiar advantage ; thus, *' Such a man may fall a victim to pow 
er ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall with him." 

3. Dispose of the eapitai word or words in that part of the sentence in whick 
theu will make the most striking impression, 

4. Cause the members of a sentence to go on rising in their hnB&rtanee one 
ahooe another. In a sentence of two members, the longer should generally 
be the concluding one. 

5. Jboid concluding a sentence with anadoerhf a prepesUionj or ansf kuonsid' 
erable word^ unless it be emphatieaL 

6. Where two things are compared or contrastedwUh each otheTf m raemblanea 
in the language and construction should be observed. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Figures of Speech may be described as that language whicji 
is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions. They 
generally imply some departure from simplicity of expression ; 
and exhibit ideas in a manner more vivid and impressive, than 
c^ould be done by plain language. Figures have been common- 
ly divided into two great classes ; Figures of fVordaf and Fig 
ures of Tkoughi, 

Figures of Words are called Tropes, and consist in a w<Mrd's 
being employed to signify something that is difierent from its 
original meaning ; so that by altering the word, we destroy the 
figure. 

* When we say of a person, that he has a fine taste in wines, the word taste 
is used in its common, literal sense ; but when we say, he has a fine taste 
for painting, poetry, or musick, we use the word figuratively. ** A good roan 
enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity," is simple language; but when it 
is said, ^ To the upright there ariseth Ught in darkness,'** Uie same sentiroen! 
is expressed in a ngurative style, Ught is put in the place of con\finif and 
darkness is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 

The following are the most important figures : 

1. A Metaphor is founded on the resemblance which one 

object bears to another ; or, it is a comparison in an abridged 

form* 

When I say of some great minister, '* That he upholds the state hke a 
pUtar which supports the weight of a whole edifice,'* I fairly make a compar- 
ison : but when 1 say of such a minister, " That he is the piUttr of state," the 
word pillar becomes a metaphor. In the latter construction, the compari- 
aon between the minister and a pillar, is made in the mind : but it is ex- > 
preaacd without anv of the woids \]iiaX di^ivo\« com^rison. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

MotaphorB abound in all writines. In the scriptures they may be found 
in yast variety. Thus, our blessed Lord is called a vine, a lamb, a lion, &c. ; 
and men, according to their different dispositions, are styled wohres, sheep, 
dogs, seipents, Ti[>ers, &c. 

Washington Irving, in speakine of the degraded state of the Ameriean 
Aborigines who linger on the borders of the "white settlements." employe 
the fbliowing beautmil metaphor: " The proud pUlar of their inaepenoence 
has been shScen down, and the whole moral /airiel; lies H ruins." 

2. An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
or, it is several metaphors so connected together in sense, as 
frequently to form a kind of parable or fable. It differs from a 
single metaphor, in the same manner that a cluster on the vine 
differs from a single grape. 

The following is a fine example of an allegory, taken from the 60th psalm * 
wherein the people of Israel are represented under the image of a vine . 
^ Thou hast brought a vine out of £gypt : thou hast cast out the heathen 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it ; and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow ot 
it ; and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her 
boughs into the sea, and her branches into the nver." 

3. A Simile or Comparison is when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is expressed in 
form. 

Thus, we use a simile, when we say, ''The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have l^en seen by few," ** As the mountains are round about Jerusalem^ 
so the Lord is round about his people." ^ The xpusick of Caryl was like the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." ** Our 
Indians are like those wild plants which thrive best in the shade, but whk:h 
wither when exposed to the influence of the sun." 

*^ The Assyrian came down^ like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and eold ; 
And Uie sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave reus nightly on deep Galilee." 

4. A Metontmt is where the cause is put for the effect, or 
die effect for the cause ; the container for the thing contained ^ 
or the sign for the thing signified. 

When we say, " They read Milton,''^ the cause is put for the efl^, mean- 
ing *' MUton's toorib." *' Gray hairs should be respected ;" here the efl^t 
is put for the cause ; meaning by *' gray hairs," <ad age^ which produces 
ffray hairs. In the phrase, ** "nie ketue boils," the container is substituted 
tor the thing contained. " He addressed the chtur ;^ that is, the person in 
the chair. 

6. A Synecdoche or Comprehension. When the whole is 
put for a part, or a part for the whole ; a genus for a species, or 
a species for a genus ; in general, when any thing less, or any 
diing more, is put for the precise object meant, the figure is call- 
ed a Synecdoche. 

Thus, ** A fleet of twenty tail, instead of, shipsJ'^ " The horse is a nobis 
animal ;" ** The dog is a faithful creature :" here an individual is putfhr the 
species. Wo sometimes use the " head" for the person, and the ** wiy4»t** 
for the ses. In like manner, an attribute may be put for a av^b^ec^ v «&> 
• Youth" for the ycung^ the ** deep" for the sea. 
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6. PERSoinPicATioN or Prosofofoeia is that figure bjr whick 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects* When we saji^ 
*^ the ground ikirats for rain,^ or, ** the earth mit7e« with plenty ;^ 
when we speak of <^ ambition's bein^ restless^** or, ** a disease's 
being deeeitfkd ;'' such expressions wow the facility, with which 
the mind can ai^commodate the properties of living creatures tf 
things that are inanimate. 

The foUowmc are fine examples oTthis figure : 
'-' Cheer*d wiui the gratefiil smell, old Ocean amiUs ;** 
*' The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

7. An Apostrophe is an address to some person, either ab- 
sent or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. The ad* 
dress is frequently made to a personified object ; as, '< Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O deiUh ! where is thy sting ? O 
grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

<* Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, mold of Inistore; bei^ thy faic 
head over the waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves 
in a sun-beam at noon over the silence of Monren." 

8. Antithesis. Comparison is founded on the resemblance, 
antithesis, on the contrast or opposition, of two objects. 

ExmnpU, H If you wish to enrich a person, study not to inarettH hit 
stores, but to Mminxsh his demesJ* 

9. Hyperbole or Exaggeration consists in magnifying an 
object beyond its natural bounds. ^^ As swift as the wind ; aa 
white as the snow ; as slow as a snail ;^ and the like, are ex- 
travagant hyperboles. 

<' I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice'; his spear, the blasted fir ; his 
shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore^ like adoiidl cS mist on the 
hills." I 

10. TisioN is produced, when, in relating something diat is 
past, we use the present tense, and describe it as actually pass- 
ing before our eyes. 

11.. Interrogation. The literal use of an interrogation, is to 
ask a question ; but when men are strongly moved, whatever 
they would affirm or deny with great earnestness, they naturally 
put in the form of a question. 

Thus Balaam expressed lumself to Balak : '' The liOid is not man, that 
he should lie, nor tne son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said it ? 
and shall he not do it 7 Hath he spoken it 7 and shall he not make it 
food 7" *^ Hast thou an arm like God 7 or canst thoa thunder with a vuica 
like him 7** 

12. Exclamations are the eflTect of strong emotions, such as 
surprise, lidmiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

'* O tiuLt I bad in the wilderness a lodfinff place of way-faring men P ** O 
itat thad tvingt liko a dove » for then wwS4\ ft^ vs«^,%TA\»%\t%rt.«'» 
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13. Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner coniiary to 
our thoughts ; not with a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our remarks. We cim reprove one for his negligence, by say- 
ing, "lou have taken great care, indeed." 

The prophet Elijah adopSd this figure, when he challenged the priests ol 
Baal to prove the truth of their deity. ** He inockcd them, and said, Cry 
•loud, for he is a sod : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or, peradventurc, he sleopcth, and must be waked." 

14. Amplification or Climax consists in heightening all the 

circumstances of an object or action, which we desire to place 

in a strong light. 

Cicero ^ves a lively instance of this figure, when he says, *^ It is a ciime 
to put a Roman citizen in bonds : it is the heiflht of guilt to scourse him ; 
little loss than parricide to put him to death : HTiat namc^ then, sluul I give 
lo tlie act of crucifying him 7" 



KEY.. 

Corrections of the False Syntax arranged tmd^t* the Rules and 

Notes. 

IRulb 4. Frequent commission of an hardenM men in it. Great paina 
lUtve been taken, &c — ii seldom found. The sincere ore, &c— is liappy 
What mmlj kc — Disappointments siarik — ^the renewal of hope gives, &c.---^ 
without limit A(u been conferred upon us. — Thou canst not h^— but thou 
mmfst do, &c — consists the hapjnness, &c. — ^\Vho Umehedst, or didst taueh 
Isaiah^s hallowed lips with fire. 

Aote 1. And wUt thou never bo to Heaven resigned ?— And who had greal 
abilities, &c 

^ote 2. t^rs peace and honour.-r-Ki«s controversy. 

Rule 7. Thitn that you visited—Atm that was mentioned.^ — he who 
preached repentance, &c — thev who died. — he who succeeded. 

RuLB 8. Time and tide wstC, &c — remove mountains. — are both uncer- 
tain. — dwell with, &C;— <{/fed the mind, &c — ^What sign^ the counsel and 
eare, &c. — arc now perished. — Why are whiteness and coubess, &c. — bind 
them continually, &c. — render thar possessor, &Cd — ^There are enour and 
discrepance — which dk)te, &c. 

Rule 9. Is the same in idea. — is in the porphyry. — Is remarkable, &c — 
which maoee merely as tt is moved. — <ffects lis, &c. — Man's happiness or 
misery is, in a great measure &c— for U may be, &c. — was blameworthy. 

Rule IQ. The nation is powerful — ^The fleet was seen, &c — ^The church 
has, &c — is, or ought to be, the oMecf, &c. — it is feeble. 

Rule 11. My people do &c. — The multitude eagerly jmrsKS pleasure as 
thdvy &c — were divided in their sentiments, and they have referred, &c — ^The 
people rejtnee — give them sorrow. 

Rule 13. Homer^s works are &c. — Jisa^s heart James HarVs book. 

Note 1. It was tlie wmi, women, and children's lot, &c. or. It was the lot of 
(he men, women, and children. — Peter, John, and Andrew's, &c. 

M)te 3. This is CampbeU the poet's production ; or, The production of 
CampbeU, 4rc> — ^The silk was purchased at Brown's the mercer and habet' 
dasher, 

» M'oie 4. The pupiTs composing, &c — ni/e's being observed.— of thAvr«rir 
teuPs ne^jocting to lay it before the co\uu^> 
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EuLB ISr or kit ftudieneo.— pot U on Jacob.— tpiiiikle Mtm— and ikef 
Aftll, Icttr— of Mt repuUtioik 

AUc Too W€re Uamod { yon Mien worthjw-^wliere wert yon ?— how fki 
werejoul . 

Rule 14 Who host been, &c— 4oAo i« tho aUth <A«I to lost Ms ^c by 
fhis means. 

Who an my aenae tonfinetht ; or, didat em^ne. 

JVUe. And wAo hnmghUH him forth out of Ur» 

RuLB 15. ITAa ahallbe aent, &e.— Thiata the man who, fte. 

RuLB 16. They to taAam much ia given. &c.— «aifA wAmi yon aaaodat^ &a 
— loAam I greatly reapoct, &a — wkmn we ought to Iovcl and lo wAom, ^ — 
They whom eonacience, ^ — ^WHh wAom did you waHL?— IfAomdd yoA 
aee f — ^To toAam did you five the book 7 

RuLB 17. Who gave J^n thoae booka 7 Wi, Mm who HTea mFearl. 
Btreet — ^My brother and he. — Ske and /• 

RvLB 18: JVU€ 3. Thirty tona.— twenty /Ml--ona hnjsdnifiakomf. 

JVbto 6. lie bought a pav of iMia ahoea— piece of ciefant fumitoreir— p«r 
of jbta horaea — tract of jhwt land. 

AWa 7. Are atiU more HffievU to he e00^eAeiuiML--moat iauhyvi^ or pre 
cariauf way, &e. — TAis modd comet nearer |>a/eclioM IA«m anv /, && 

RuLB 19: Abto. 7Aa< aort.— Mete two houra.— 7%ie kind, &c— He aaw 
one jienen, or more than mUi enter the garden. 

NoU 3. Better than hifnae^."-^ ao amalt-Hbif station may be^ It bound 
bythalawa. 

iVMe 3. On each aide, &e. — took each las censer. 

Rule SOL Whom did they, &c — ^They whom opulence^ — loAoai luxury, kjc 
— ^JERai and them we know, &c — Her that ia negligent, fce^— my brothei 
and aie, 4*^. — Whom did they aend, &c — Tlbem whom he, fce. 

RuLB SI. It ia /. — If I were he. — it ia he, indeed^-^H'lboai do yon, &c.— 
Who do men aaj, &e.— and who say ye, tec— ipAoai do you unagino it to 
have been 7 — ^it was /; but you knew ttiat it was &e. 

RuLB 25. Bid hfan eoaM.-Hdur8t not do it — Hear him read^ 4^^ — makes us 
aipprooe and reject^ ^c. — better to liva — than to outKve, &e^--to wrestle. 

RuLB 26 : iVb<e.— The taking ef poina : or, without taking paina, &c.— 
The ehanging ^ times, — the removing and aetting up </kinga. 

RvLB 28 : NoU 3. He did me — ^I luid imitten— he eamo home. — htfeiUm 
my oouain — ^he would have gone, — ahready riMn^ — is hegmu — is lyMicn.— 
would have written — ^had they tmMen, ^. 

RvLB 99 : Note 1. It cannot, therefore^ be, &c — he was nal qfUm pleas 
Inff. — should never be separated. — ^We may live ht^ppUy, ^. 

RuLB 30 : Note, I donH know any thing ; or, I know nothing, &«.«— I did 
not aee anyhody ; or, I saw nobody, 4>c — ^Nothing ever ^ff'eett her. — ond 
take no ihape or semblance. Sec — ^There can be nolfaing, &c — Neiihor pre- 
cept nor discipline is so forcible as example. 

RuLB 31. For hi$Melf, — among themeelvee, — t»Uh whom he ia^ &c— IFiM 
taAorn did, &c — From whom did you receive instruction 7 

RuLB 33. My broiler and he, &c — ^You and #, ^ He and I — John and 
he, 4^c, — ^Between you and me, 4re, 

RuLB 34 And entreaX me, ^^--and oefan^ differently, ^ 

JVbCt 1. But he may return — but he will write no more 

Note 2. Unless it ndn, — If he acq%Ure richea, ^, 

RuLB 35. Than /. — as well as he, than X^. — ^but &e.— but he and /. — ^but 
them who had gone astray. 

iVtMRMeuone JExampUe, — Him who is from eternity, ^,-^-4ependa all the 

hapless,— which exiete, ^.— the enemies whom, ^.—Is it / or As teAom 

/vui /o^nested 7— Though great Aave been,— ancerely acibioiDMg'*— TherB 

i0Mi^ ia the metropc^.— exerciainB oui Yn»moTiies.---«Mw consumed.^— Atfio* 

0aee mm^ giyo— but it will not — ^tSua wod4 ^^xni tSte9a&.'--TVnnwKba&.\3fii^ 



ior .— tnd Iftff that da^HM.— I tntendcd to MflUil week— the fiekb Rat 
freak and ^oy.— Yeiyneof/y, Jlnety tooMii paper*— where I taw Geo. Andrew 
Jackson, JMnwIio. — Take the^rtl tioo,— iotl <ArML— thirtT /tcf his h^— c 
iinion,— « hypothesis. — I hare teen bim to loAom you wrole, Qe would, have 
€vme back, or retumed^—undergtande the nature,— he re;cetf .-If thou tfiufy^ 
— thou tm/< IS^come. — is not properly attended to.— He knew, — ^thereforOi to 
have done iti — than the title.r— t«7 tmlqicncbnl/y.— duty to do^ — my firiend^s 
entering. — ^is the beet specimen, or it conicf nearer perfection than anfff ^«.— 
blow tltem^ will go, &cl — Each tfthoee imo authore has hie merit. — Reaeon^t 
whole,— /tie in. — etrika the min^— than it the parte had been adf/i»<«d,— ^dtb 
perfect S3rmmetry. 

Satire doee not carty in if . e o mpo eu the triangle.— jpervon** opportunities 
were ever. — It has been reported. — should never be. — situation in tohicL — » 
thoroughly versed in hu,~--are the vxiiA^-^oUcwe little. — An army presents 
— are the duties of a christian. — ^happier than he. — aiwatfs have inclined, and 
ushich always will incline him to ooend.— which require great — Them that 
honour me, will L — has 0|nnions peculiar to itself. — that it may be said Ac 
Mti€dned oionarchicaL — hast permitted, — wilt deliver. — too* formerly ^pa^ 
gated. — the measure ia,— unworthy your.— to«r« faithle8s.->A(ter I had visited. 
— nor shall /, con8ent>->Te8terday I intended to walk out, but waa.'^r-maka 
or ore thirteen,— leave three.— If he go, — makefAe e^&tA <«me ^at he wiL 
have visited. — is nobler. — was possessed, or Uutt ever can be. — one ffreat 
fifoyire,— smaller ones. — ^honesty tt.— it to be.-r-will foUow mc, — I shall dwell* 
-is gone astray. — he could not have done^— feeling .9. propensity. 



PUNCTUATION. 

COMMA. 
Carreetiana of the ExerciaeB in Punehmiion. 

RULE 1. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the human 
neart. The friend of order luui made half his way to virtue. All finery is a 
slim ot littleness. . 

*^RUL£ 2. The indulgence of a harsh disposition, is the introdttction to 
future misery. To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
in character. The intermixture of evil in human society, serves to ezerctso 
the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE 3. Charity, like the sun, brightens all its objects. Oentleness is^ 
in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoyment You, too, have your fail- 
tngs. Humiuty and knowledge, with poor apparel, excel pride and ignor 
ance, under costly attire. The best men often experience cusappomtmentai 
Advice should be seasonably adnvnistored. No assumed behaviour caa 
always hide the real character 

RULE 4. Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Continue, my dear child, to make virtue thy chief study. Canst thou ex- 
pect, thou betrayer of innocence, to esoipe the hand of vonseance ? Death, 
the king of terrours, chose a prime minister. Hope, the balm of life, sooths 
us under every misfortune. Confucius, the great Chinese philosof^ier, was 
eminently good, as well as wise. The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious ex- 
ample of true fnety* 

RULE 5. Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortune. To 
enjoy present pleasure, he sacnficed his future ease and reputation. His 
talents, formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspic- 
uous. The path m piety and virtue, pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit, will assuredly feadf to happiness. All aankind compose one ConMkf 
a^ssvmblod nndcr the eye of one common FaUiti« 
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BtTLE 6. We have no rcuon to complain of the lot of man, nor of fha 
mutaUlity of the wotld. Sensuality contaminate? the l>oay, depreeses the 
understanding^^ deadens the moral feelings of the heart, and dei^radet m t n 
from his rank m creation. 

. Self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospect of many a 
youth. lie is alternately sopportcd by his father, his uncle, and his elder 
brother. The man of virtue and honour, will be trusted, relied upon, and 
esteemed. Conscious guilt renders one mean-spirited, thnorous, and bas«b 
An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern what is just and triM^ 
lovely, honest, and of eood report Habits of reading, writing, and think- 
ing, are the indispensable qualifications of a good student. The great boa- 
ncss of life is, to be employed in doing justly, loving mercy, ana walking 
humbly with our God. To hve soberly, righteously, and piously, compre> 
hcnds the whole of our duty. 

In our health, life, possessions, connexions, pleasures, there are causes of 
decay imperceptibly working. Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. An 
idle, trifling society^ is near akin to such as is corrupting. This unhappy 
person had been seriously, affectionately admonished, but in vain. 

RULE 7. How much better it is to get wisdom than gold. The fiiend- 
ships of the world can exist no longer than interest cements them. Eat 
what is set before you. They who excite envy, will easily incur censure. 
A man wlio is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most innocent 
words that can be put together. Many of the evils which occasion our com- 
plaints of the woria, are wholly imaeinary. 

The gentle mind is like the smooUi stream, which reflects every object in 
its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. In that unaffected civility which 
spnngs from a gentle mind, there is an incomparable charm. The Lord 
whom I serve, is etemaL This is the man we saw yesterday. 

RULE 8. Idleness brin^ forward and nourishes many bad passioMb 
True friendship will, at all times, avoid a rou^h or careless benavionr. Health 
and peace, a moderate fortune, and afewfnends, sum up aM the undoubled 
articles of temporal felicity. Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uni> 
form and consistent. Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies ■ 
and the vigour of our minds. 

RULE 9. As a companion, ho was severe and satirical ; as a friend, cap- . 
tious and dangerous. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit. So, if youfh be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will be contemptible, and old age, miserable. ■ 

RULE 10. They believed he was dead. He did not know Suit I was the 
man. I knew she was still alive. The greatest misery is, to be condemned 
by our own hearts. The greatest misery tliat we can endure, is, to be con« 
dcmned by our own hearts. 

SEMICOLON. 

RULE 1. Tlie path of truth is a plain and safe path; that of fhlsehood 
is a perplexing maze. Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship; 
hell, of fierceness and animosity. As there is a woridly happiness, which ' 
God perceives to be no other than disguised misery ; as there are worldly j 
honours^ which, in his estimation, are a reproach; so, there is a woridly 
wisdom, which, in his sight, is foolishness. 

But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions arc the elements of life. 

COLON. 

RULE 1. Tlie three great enemies to tranquillity, are vice, superstition, 
and idleness : vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind with bad passions ; 
Muperstition, which fills it with imuginaiy terrours ; idleness, whicu loads il 
wilh tediousnees and disgust, 

»i J. 
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